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LOUNGINGS IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PIONEERS. 


A 


IIl.—RALEIGH AND HIS CITY. 


NE or two hundred thousand people come 

to us now every year from the British isles 

to cast their lot with us, and help us to subdue 
the land. As many more are contributed by 
the elder branch of the Teutonic race. But 
this influx is thoroughly pro/letaire. Scanning 
the masses of blue nankeen and gray frieze that 





swarm down the sides of an emigrant ship, 
the eye is never relieved by the glitter of a 
star or the flash of a ribbon. Orders and ti- 
tles are unknown there—the class which bears 
them unrepresented. The charms of our vir- 
gin soil drag away the broad and solid foun- 
dations of European society, leaving the more 
showy superstructure behind to stand as it 
may. Not only are they the pure races gen- 
erally which seek our shores, but the most un- 
mixed portions of those races. The Celt and 
the German come; but seldom the Anglicized 
Irishman or the Gallicized German. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago the case 
was different. Then, the nation was to be 
founded. Now, it is to be built up and com- 
pleted. The nature which selects, plans, and 
establishes preceded that which simply exe- 

cutes. The exploratory and designing skill of the 
intelligent artisan was needed more than heavy 
supplies of the raw material. The mixed and im- 
proved breeds of men were called for. Pat and 
Meinherr had not yet their day. Bull was the pi- 
oneer. And not, at the outset, the plebcian Bull 
—not, so to speak, the basic strata of the taurine 
formation, but the pleiocene beds, with all the fin- 
ish and rotund grace of the drift—the pampered 
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prize Bull, in short, was the animal in demand. 
Measured by the standard of Dod and the Court 
Journal, there were giants on the American earth 


in those days. For once, other standards coin- | 


cided with that. Bound or blended, the aris- 
tocracy of birth and the aristocracy of intellect 
sought new triumphs and new honors in the 
shadow of our pines. 

Read almost any list of the early adventurers, 
up to 1635, and note the large proportion of fa- 
mous patronymics. And the first list of all is 
the most lordly. Raleigh, Grenville, Gilbert, 
Drake, and Cavendish were mated with science 
in the person of Hariot, the inventor of +-, —, 
vy, , and the rest of those algebraic horrors that 
haunt our callow schoolboyhood. Art was not 
badly represented by With, or Wythe, whose 
sketches are decidedly above the average of Brit- 
ish art at that day. And Hakluyt, rude Colum- 
bus of the philosophy of history, came as chron- 
icler. It was almost a colony of leaders—rank 
and file in the minority. Perhaps we have here 
the secret of its failure. The reflective and 
originative element was redundant. In cant 
phrase, there was more sail than ballast. But 
the leaders did their part. The right geograph- 
ical location was, after the first failure, distinct- 
ly pointed out. Raleigh’s instructions to go to 
Chesapeake Bay were only defeated through the 
obstinacy of a Spanish pilot. The true system 
of colonization was perceived and laid down. 
The composition and structure of the embryo 
State soon became that which we see in all its 
prosperous successors, 1nd such as only the most 
inveterate natural obstacles could have prevailed 
against. All the elements of success seem pres- 
ent save those dependent on locality. Had the 
Chesapeake, the track to which the Spaniards 
had discovered, and, more suo, concealed, twen- 
ty years before, been reached, there is smali room 
for doubt that the actual commencement of the 
history of our country would have dated twenty 
years sooner, and that we should now be indebt- 
ed for that accession to our period of develop- 
ment to the genius of Raleigh. 

Far be it from us to disparage the claims of 


Smith. His is the undisputed 
and indisputable palm of merit- 
ed success. But the very fail- 
ure of -Raleigh lends fascination 
to the story of a career checkered 
to the sad end by brilliant em- 
prise and melancholy disappoint- 
ment. His essay at American 
colonization is hallowed to us 
by the events which wrap its fate 
in the same atmosphere of ro- 
mance and mystery that envel- 
ops his own. This atmosphere 
combines with the greatness of 
mind and soul shown in that as 
in most of his other projects to 
make him a popular and central 
figure in our history. It is 
pleasant to trace our political 
pedigree to Walter Raleigh. 
And, worthy as he of the three Turks’ heads was 
of his great office, and proud as we all are of 
him, the thought will often arise that, though 
Smith was the man, Raleigh ought to have 
been. 

How many of us can, at a minute’s notice, 
point out Roanoke Island on the map? Ply- 
mouth, Jamestown, and St. Augustine spring at 
once to the finger’s end. But that lonely isle in 
Albemarle Sound is so unfamiliar that the map- 
makers often forget to label it. Nantucket, lit- 
tle larger, but bearing the unction of train-oil, 
sprawls in full euphony on the smallest school 
atlas. The cause of this is clear enough. The 
metropolis of whalers, made by Burke the touch- 
stone of American greatness, becomes as con- 
spicuous by force of the oceanic currents and 
winds as Roanoke is similarly concealed. One 
lies in the centre of the world’s chief highway. 
The other, in full sight of the Atlantic, hears 
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her irrevocable doom of seclusion repeated in ev- 
ery dash of the surf. Great steamships surge 
back and forth daily past the shores of the one; 
only an occasional schooner skirts those of the 
other; and for nine months of the twelve it is 
inaccessible but in that way, or by some hours’ 
sail in a skiff. 

On the beach opposite the island is a sea-bath- 
ing resort much frequented by the people of east- 
ern North Carolina during the bilious season. 
A steamer or two furnishes access from the 
Chowan, the Roanoke, the Pasquotauk, and the 
other tortuous tributaries of the sounds. But 
before travelers from other States hear any thing 
about this interval of daylight the three months 
have passed, and darkness settles once more on 
the waters. Save to North Carolinians, the spot 
thus remains absolutely unvisited. The keeper 
of the Nag’s Head Hotel, when we were there, 
was from the neighboring section of Virginia ; 
but not one of his guests, according to the entry- 
book, hailed from so far north, with the excep- 
tion of our humble self. The musicians, of 
course, were Professor von Schmiffelwind’s cele- 
brated New York brass band, and the ‘‘ mugs” 
of two out of the four performers indicated a na- 
tivity still more remote than Gotham. 

The uncertainty of our movements, or rather 
of the causes influencing them, made it impossi- 
ble to fix a day for meeting some gentlemen of 
the neighboring country who had kindly offered 
to make up a party to the island. Our high- 
pressure flame, the Cu/ypso, was in the decline 
of her powers. The Mrs. Skewton of steam- 
boats, she had ceased to be more than ornament- 




















THE RELAY. 


al. She was being replaced with a successor 
better able to keep pace with this fast age. But 
our time and opportunity came. We made a 
careful plat and allotment of the half-dozen days 
disposable, put up a sketch-book and a few other 
indispensables, and started. : 

Fifty years ago the best path Tom Moore 
could locate for his hero through the Dismal 
Swamp was “rugged and sore, through tangled 
juniper, beds of reeds,” etc., ete. But the en- 
gineering of Thomas the rhymer hath been im- 
proved on. Any lunatic of taste who now dec- 
sires to seek a shadowy sweet-heart there would 
be very sure to decline ‘ Walker's line.” <A 
choice of three or four eligible conveyances is 
open to him. Two railroads, a fine canal, a 
smaller ditch which leads in from Jerusalem, 
and is named, we believe, after Jericho, and an 
excellent carriage-road, we can recommend to 
him from ‘personal experience, with the excep- 
tion of number three. 

This time we tried number four. <A daily 
coach runs between Norfolk and Elizabeth City, 
and we decided to make our first appearance on 
that stage. Only one other passenger assisted 
on the occasion—a sea-faring gentleman going 
to join his craft at the south end of the Mocas- 
sin Track, as the upper part of the crooked Pas- 
quotauk is called. His talk was principally of 
the salt sea wave and of the less salty sound 
wave. We have a marked weakness for the 
flavor of tar and brine. ‘Those substances are 
morally as well as materially conservative. No- 
thing keeps pork or politics purer than salt. 
What better constitutional disinfectant or pre- 
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GREAT BRIDGE. 


servative has Britain than the brine in which 
she swims? Nor had our helmsman above 
deck a less healthy air of independence. A 
steady navigator of the land, he chimed in well 
with him of the sea. Full of his business and 
its accessories, he seemed properly to appreciate 
his importance as a public man. With every 
homestead, field, ditch, peach-orchard, and mel- 
on-patch along the route he was familiar. Now 
depicting the fertility of this, that, or another 
farm, now descanting on the remarkable health 
of the district (a point on which there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among the natives), anon 
bringing his resources to bear on a cracked sin- 
gle-tree or a disrupted trace, and again stopping 
the coach to transfer a brace of water-melons from 
the patch to the boot, nobly did he maintain the 
character of the traditional Jarvey. A few years 
more, and he will, we fear, succumb to the lo- 
comotive. There seemed something prophetic 
in the over-shoulder sneer he gave the Norfolk 
and Petersburg train after jogging across the 
track in front of it. The class which he and 
Weller ornament will ere long be a thing of 
tradition. But our Dismal Swamp Jehu should 
share immortality with him who worked the 
Ipswich coach. He awaits his Dickens. 
History does not dabble in the dust of this 
road. She and fame prefer more elevated the- 
aires. A few miles to our left, however, they 
have stuck a pin. The battle of Great Bridge, 
in 1775, was a repetition, on a smaller scale, of 
Bunker Hill. Dunmore sent out a detachment, 
tea miles from Norfolk, to carry the bridge 





against volunteers from the upper counties, and 
prevent their junction with the Whigs of the 
southeast. The fight was brief. The British, 
led by the gallant Fordyce, charged over the 
bridge and along the causeway beyond against 
the breast-work of the militia. Fordyce fell, 
and his force was cut up a la mode New Or- 
leans. The last royal Governor of Virginia was 
driven to his ships, which thenceforward consti- 
tuted his whole domain. Among the Culpepper 
minute-men in this affair was conspicuous a raw- 
looking country lad, in a hunting-shirt, and with 
a buck-tail in nis hat. His name was John 
Marshall, afterward Chief-Justice of the United 
States. 

To return to our road. For twenty-three 
miles it follows the tow-path of the canal. In 
that distance it has one bend. Fourteen miles 
from the northern end of the canal the State 
line and dinner were announced. The line, 
marked by a stone duly inscribed, bisects the 
little tavern. ‘The landlord lives and votes in 
the Tar State. His guests are entertained in 
the Old Dominion. The place is a famous mat- 
rimonial rendezvous. Coming either way there 
ean be no finer course for a runaway match. 
A superior article of time can always be made, 
whatever the season. No track is more con- 
stantly in condition for an unadvertised and in- 
formal trial of speed. The look-out is superb. 
Nothing but the uatural limit of sight hides 


from each other pursuer and pursued. The pre- 
cise number of seconds allowed to the latter for 
donning the manacles of Hymen may easily be 
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DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


learned by a sentinel. With such facilities for 
speed and accurate timing we were somewhat 
surprised to hear that the Dismal Swamp course 
is not so well patronized as formerly. The reg- 
ular fall races are less spiritedly kept up. Pos- 
sibly the march of improvement accounts for it. 
Other roads and railroads to happiness have 
been opened. Or, perhaps, with the recognition 
of woman’s rights here, as in Lucy Stone’s lati- 








tude, parents and guardians are becoming more 
reasonable and submissive. With woman’s eman- 
cipation from that ancient form of tyranny the 
romantic office of Lake Drummond Hotel ceases. 
From serving as a castle of refuge to lorn maid- 
ens, all a-flutter with love, and fear, and trust, 
and joy, and shawls, and frangipanni, to the dis- 
pensing of bacon and ‘“‘ collards” to tobacco-sat- 
urated skippers—ye gods, what a fall! This is 
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one of those real collapses from a poetic anti- 
quity to a matter-of-fact present which, had we 
been Sterne enough, might have made ours a 
Sentimental Journey. 

But our philosophy is different. We have 
faith in the present, the future, and the fair. 
We are very confident that now and then pa 
will again be obdurate; that on a mellow sum- 
mer’s midnight a torrent of tears and travel- 
ing-skirts will pour out of the front gate amidst 
the discreet silence of Bose and Yelper; that 
then and there a youth, with the ruddy dawn of 
a mustache under his nose, and the straight col- 
lar of a University uniform under his chin, will 
bring said torrent to a pause behind a span of 
coursers—not of the beefy Norman breed that is 
the boast of the Green Mountains, but bounding 
with the blood of Priam and Sir Charles, and 
warranted to run all of a July day; that some 
miles will be rapidly disposed of before the 
mounting in hot haste of the bereaved governor 
and his retainers; and that the enemy will 
come in sight of the old willow just in time to 
see the persecuted whirl off into the darkness 
man and wife. Such things will be. The 
only way of stopping them is to abolish that 
period of human life which extends from sixteen 
to twenty-four. Till then, or till human nature 
is melted down and recoined under another 
stamp, we confess to seeing no remedy for the 
practice in question. We confess, moreover, to 
having met at least one suspiciously merry and 
excited buggy-party of both sexes on the road; 
and we confess, over and above the same, to 


having experienced no particular horror at the | 





sight, and to have sent up no very fervent suppli- 
cations for their disappointment. Laissez-fuire 
is very tolerable philosophy in these cases, for an 
outsider at least. 

Elizabeth City is not contemporary with the 
maiden queen. When it was set on foot we 
have forgotten, but take it to have been near a 
century after her time. It is a beautiful village 
—the rus in urbe rather overdone if any thing. 
You stroll through a grove from one house to 
another; and the view up the principal street 
from the wharf might almost be taken for a vista 
ina park. This peculiarity arises mainly from 
fear of fire, the insatiate foe of the well- (no pun 
designed) watered towns of the South. Most of 
a square in the business centre of the place we 
found covered with fresh ashes. We were away 
forty hours; and in the interim the two most 
prominent buildings in the town, on the next 
square and opposite the hotel, shared the same 
fate. The loafers who figure in our ante-mortem 
sketch, on the next page, had energy enough to 
escape, as we were glad to learn on our return. 

An excellent iron boat, with the airy name of 
Curlew, winged us down the Sound. Her coad- 
jutor on the upper waters having succumbed to 
some one of those ills that ancient steamboats 
are heirs to, she had double duty to perform. 
Running night and day, however, did not upset 
the equanimity of her good-humored command- 
er. This gentleman deserves honorable mention 
among steamboat captains. We never saw him 
rave. Always at his post and always quiet, 
every thing went on like clock-work. No trav- 
eler accustomed to the prevailing usage on too 





ELIZABETH CITY. 
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AN IMPRACTICABLE. 


many similar craft would have imagined that 
one of them could be so well managed with so 
little damage to the Third Commandment. Cap- 
tain Burbage deserves all credit for having done 
so much to remove this popular delusion, and 
proved that, in language as in boilers, the low- 
pressure system is the safer. 

Pleasant enough was our afternoon’s sail over 
‘*that silent sea.” The scenery was simply such 
as plenty of water and very little land—that lit- 
tle as low and flat as possible—can create. Sel- 
dom was a vessel in sight. Allwasrepose. A 
waste of waters indeed, in view of the little use 
that appeared to be made of them! 

After three hours’ run the tawny bluffs of 
Collington Island, a point of some note in the 
early history of the State, were visible on the 
left; and Roanoke Island, more distant, began 
to disengage itself from the horizon of watér in 
front. The shoals which beset these sounds 
drove our course somewhat to the southward. 
Off the northwestern shore of Roanoke Island 
rocked the light-boat Croatan, with her little 
colony sent out by Uncle Sam, as lonely appar- 
ently as that of old could well have been. Sweep- 
ing to the east, the channel leads directly across 
the north end of the island, and down its eastern 
side. Nothing remarkable distinguishes its pro- 
file until the eastern part comes into view. There 
the sand-hills, partly clad with pine and live-oak, 


rise quite picturesquely to the height of fifty or | | doubt aided in producing the error. 
The ruling level being a tenth of | | bly, did the old calculations of latitude, notwith- 


sixty feet. 








| 


the flag-staff bare. As we gazed 
the calm swallowed up the centu- 
ries. A half-dozen of Shakspeare’s 
contemporaries became discernible 
on the beach, straining their eyes 
seaward over the ‘* Bank” for the 
pennonsand poop-castlesof Drake’s 
succoring ships. "Wingina’s state- 
canoe lay inatiny bay. The lion 
flag of the Tudors slowly blew out 
from the mast on the hill; and 
the evening saker woke the soli- 
tude. 

At this point the distance be- 
tween the island and the strip of 
sand which shuts out the sea, and 
which bears the name of the Banks, 
from Cape Henry to Cape Fear, 
is three miles. The inlets are so 
shifting that it is hard to say how 
they compare now with those of 
1585. But the old maps place 
one opposite the centre of the isl- 
and, at the point now called Nag’s 
Head. Were there nothing else 
to prove its former existence the 
conformation of the ground, above 
and below water, would afford 
ample evidence. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to reopen 
Roanoke Inlet, as it was named. 
A few years ago—in 1847 according to our in- 
formation—by the joint efforts of the shovel and 
the waves, the task was actually accomplished. 
But the triumph wasof brief duration. The fickle 
element at once canceled its own work. Astorm 
closed the passage in a single day. The nearest 
existing inlet is Oregon, ten miles south. The 
wide part of the Banks occupying that interval 
goes by the name of Body’s Island. As much far- 
ther south are New and Loggerhead inlets, close to- 
gether. As these are distant about seven leagues 
from the northern half of Roanoke Island, the 
strong presumption is that one of them furnished 
a passage to the first expedition, that of Amidas 
and Barlow in 1584. After describing the spot 
of their first landing their report says: 

“‘ After this acquaintance, my selfe with seven 
others went twenty myle into the River Occam, 
that runneth towards the Cittie Skicoack, and 
the evening following we came to an Ile called 
Roanoak, from the harbor where we entred 7 
leagues ; at the North end was 9 houses, builded 
with Cedar, fortified round with sharpe trees, 
and the entrance like a turnpik.” 

As the island is but eight miles long, we do 
not see how there can be any doubt of the proxi- 
mate location of the inlet used on this occasion. 
Ocracoke, which is usually accepted, is sixty or 
seventy miles distant tothe south. The similar- 
| ity of sound between this word and Wocokon, no 
So, proba- 


that, the landscape assumes quite a mountainous | standing the notorious imperfection of the means 


character. 


The only signs of life were a wind- | | used i in the 16th century. Asa very moderate ex- 
mill and a flag-staff. The mill was at rest and ' ample, ‘* Hatorask,”’ abreast of Roanoke Island, 
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\ GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


and certainly, from White’s account, not more 
than two miles south of the parallel of the fort, is 
placed in 36° 30’. According to the Coast Sur- 
vey the fort is in 35° 56’. Hatorask is doubt- 
less identical with Roanoke Inlet, some sixty 
miles north of the modern Hatteras Inlet. This 
misnomer is hardly more remarkable than that 
which has obscured so long the identity of Croa- 
tan. The maps of the present day generally 
give that appellation to that part of the main 
land opposite to Roanoke Island on the west, the 
channel between being called Croatan Sound. 
That it was an insular portion of the banks to 
the southeast all the records of the voyages in- 
dicate as positively as words well can. 

As we steered obliquely across to the Banks 
@ group of twenty or thirty houses, all of the 
same model, scattered over the sand-hills, with 
@ long wooden pier in the foreground, bespoke 
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Nag’s Head. <A 
dense growth of 
scrubby pine and 
oak, interspersed 
with some gardens, 
relieves the usual- 
ly barren aspect of 
the downs. Bright 
white cabins “among dark masses of foliage, re- 
lieved strongly against the evening sky, with 
some scores of people on the landing, attract- 
ed by the great event of their day, made up 
quite a lively and pleasant scene. No building 
that could be taken or mistaken for a hotel was 
in sight. But its representatives, in the shape 
of a dozen Africans and an ox-car that moved 
on rails along the dilapidated pier, were as con- 
spicuous as possible. ‘The hotel came forward 
piecemeal as we mounted the shore. First a 
row of attic windows, then the second, and then 
the first story of a long, low building that threw 
out its arms, right and left, as if to welcome the 
wayfarer, told of mine inn. A queer nest in the 
sand has the wind shaped for it. East and west, 
toward the sea and the sound, ridges of blown 
sand conceal it till you come within a few yards. 
Qn either flank high hills of the same shifting 
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LIVE-OAK, 


material look down on it. The elements ob- 
viously grudge it the narrow resting-place it oc- 
eupies. The blindness of the winds, leading 
them in a circle around it, baffles their own fu- 
rious efforts to whelm it. Were it razed, a sin- 
gle winter, or mayhap a single storm, would ob- 
literate all traces of its existence, and pile upon 
the spot a tumulus worthy more noble remains. 
£olus has already made serious demonstrations 
toward a premature interment. A dilapidated 
palisade on the seaward front appears designed 
to avert that catastrophe. Under these local 
drawbacks landscape gardening is, of course, at 
a discount. The shrubbery of the quadrangle 
consists of a paper mulberry, a small live-oak, 
and a little beach-grass. 

Meanwhile the establishment literally dances 
over its grave. Fashion and frolic hold revel as | 








though that remorseless leveler, 
old ocean, did not daily threat- 
en a revolution. We found the 
celebrated band in full squeak, 
and a few couples threading the 
mazy under the influence of the 
same. At the door of the sa- 
loon a written placard announced 
that Professors Blank and So- 
forth proposed establishing a 
dancing-class. A variety of for- 
eign dances therein to be taught 
_ were mentioned. The peculiar- 
ity of the orthography prevented 
our recognizing any but the ‘* Me- 
zurk.” The patrons appealed to 
were probably the spirits of the 
deep, as a N.B. gave warning 
that ‘‘no person would be ad- 
mitted during class-hours.” Jus- 
tice demands the statement that 
this exclusion of mortal beauty from educational 
privileges was in bad taste. For among the two 
or three hundred guests was a full share of fe- 
male loveliness. 


‘*__He who, long ago, 
Saw the heavenly shapes descending 
Over Ida’s slopes of snow,” 


might in this day have made his Ida of a sand- 
hill, and awarded his apple with as much unc- 
tion and as much difficulty of decision as the 
unhooped goddesses could have inspired. 

Half a mile’s stroll carried us from one side 
to the other of Arabia, as the Banks are some- 
times called. A long plank walk, a bathing- 
hut or two, a bit of wreck, and 

“The old, old sea, as one in pain, 
Came .nurmuring with its foamy lips,” 
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—what? Wedon’t pretend tosay. Who does 
hold the key to that rather washy but certainly 
profound sermon in cipher? Who is the drago- 
man of the deep? Every body who hears it 
tries, and every body with some small fragment- 
ary success in his way; just as one child will 
pick up out of the infinity a pebble or shell his 
fellow had overlooked. One passable interpreter 
is the chemist, who beats the sentimentalist and 
the philosophister hollow by simply stating that 
old ocean consists of so much hydrogen, so much 
oxygen, so much chloride of sodium, etc. ; that 
these elements must have come from somewhere, 
and must go somewhere else; and that, conse- 
quently, the observation of a member of the Brit- 
ish peerage that the compound substance in ques- 
tion is ‘‘ unchangeable save to its wild waves’ 
play,” is erroneous. Mr. Lyell and his brethren 
of the rocks assist us likewise. They refer to 
the scores of successive creations, from the dawn 
of the Plutonic era down to the administration 
of James Buchanan, entombed in its depths. 
They tell us, or might tell us, that, as the sea 
covers two-thirds or more of the earth, two-thirds 
of the distinct species of beings which have at 
different times cursed or ornamented the globe 
must remain unknown to the existing genera- 
tion; and will only be discovered by a race to 
whom we shall similarly be fossils, and in one 
of whose museums this leaf of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, infiltrated with silex, may figure as an 
unique memorial of a race who, whatever the 
meaning of their long-forgotten language, cer- 


ISLAND. 


tinct for myriads of years, of which we of the 
nineteenth century know not, nor can know 
aught, will be separated from our remains only 
by a few inches of chalk or sandstone, and cata- 
logued jointly with our human offerings to the 
god of storms as fossils of the Mediterranean lias, 
of the oolite of the Middle Passage, or of the 
new American conglomerate. Then they will 
sport a real man—not a Dutch salamander—for 
the homo diluvii testis to torture the theologians 
of 20,000 years hence. Not a pleasant way of 
contributing to the future advancement of science 
or the future encouragement of hieromachy! 
But—that is what the sea says. Is it not? 
Quien sabe ? 

The spears and banners of sunset were dart- 
ing through and sweeping over the leafy bluffs 
as we turned again toward them; and there 
came to us the memory of another sunset long 
ago. Three small ships lay in the offing. 
On their scarred hulls were fresh, perchance, 
«the shot-marks of the Armada. On the quar- 
ter-deck of the chief stood a gray-haired man, 
his front furrowed with the cares of command 
and perils of the sea and savage. Far inland 
over the bluffs a thin column of smoke lent its 
darker purple to the evening clouds. At the 
spot whence that smoke seemed to rise he had 
left, two years before, a hundred men, women, 
and children, the sole representatives of the An- 
glo-Saxon race on this vast continent. That was 
his stake as a public delegate—as Governor of 
Virginia. As aman he had a dearer and deeper 





tainly knew how to print. Creatures now ex- 
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child—a nation’s first-born. How fared it with her 
—his daughter—in that soft mid-summer even ? 
Was she seated at the door of her cabin in the 
pines, awaiting her partner’s return from daily 
toil, her little one at her knee prattling of grand- 
pa, who was coming back from over sea with 
dresses and dainties and toys? Yes, it must be. 
On this picture his yearning heart would dwell. 
How sternly averted his mental glance from that 
other which tried to eclipse it! 

The morrow came, and the old man went 
ashore. Part of his mental query was answered. 
His treasures were not there. But the other 
part was not solved. It has not been to this day. 
The mystery of the continent had been broken ; 
but for it had been substituted another mystery, 
never to be unraveled in this world. The genius 
foci was avenged on the disturbers of his long 
repose. Let us quote the simple narrative that 
closes the brief and strange drama: 

“The 20 of March (1589), three ships went 
from Plimouth, and passed betwixt Barbary and 
Mogadoro to Dominico in the West Indies. 
After we had done some exployts in those parts, 
the third of August wee fell in with the low 
sandy Iles westward of Wokokon. But by rea- 
son of ill weather it was the 11 ere we could 
anchor there, and on the 12 we came to Croatan, 
where is a great breach in 35 degrees and a half, 
in the Northeast poynt of the Ile. The 15 we 
came to Hatorask in 36 degrees and a terse, at 4 
fadom, 3 leagues from shore ; where we might per- 
ceive a smoake at the place where I left the Col- 
ony, 1587. The next morning Captaine Cooke, 
Captaine Spicer, and their companies, with two 
boats left our ships, and discharged some Ord- 
nance to give them notice of our comming ; but 
when we came there, we found no man, nor signe 
of any that had been there lately; and so re- 
turned to our Boats. The next morning we 
prepared againe for Roanoack. Captaine Spicer 
had then sent his boat ashore for water, so it was 
ten of the Clocke ere we put from the ships, 
which rode two myles from the shore. The Ad- 
miral’s boat, being a myle before the other, as 
she passed the bar, a sea broke into the boat and 
filled her halfe full of water ; but by God’s good 
will, and the careful stearage of Captaine Cooke, 
though our provisions were much wet we safe 
escaped. The wind blew hard at Northeast, 
which caused so great a current and a breach 
upon the barre. Captaine Spicer passed halfe 
over, but by the indiscreet stearing of Ralph 
Skinner, their boat was overset, the men that 
could catch hold hung about her, the next sea 
cast her on ground, where some let goe their hold 
to wade to shore, but the sea beat them downe. 
The boat thus tossed up and downe, Captaine 
Spicer and Skinner hung there till they were 
drowned, but four that could swim a little kept 
themselves in deeper water, were saved by the 
means of Captaine Cooke, that presently upon 
the oversetting of their boat, shipped himselfe to 
save what he could. Thus of eleven, seven of 
the chiefest were drowned. This so discomfited 
all the Saylers, we had much to do to get them 








any more to seeke further for the Planters ; but 
by their Captaine’s forwardnesse at last they fit- 
ted themselves againe for Hatorask in 2 boats, 
with 19 persons. It was late ere we arrived, 
but seeing a fire through the woods, we sounded 
a Trumpet, but no answer could we heare. The 
next morning we went to it, but could see no- 
thing but the grasse, and some rotten trees burn- 
ing. We went up and downe the Ile, and at 
last found three fuire Roman Letters carved, C. 
R. O., which presently we knew to signifie the 
place where I should find them, according to a 
secret note between them and me: which was to 
write the name of the place they would be in, 
upon some tree, door, or post: and if they had 
beene in any distresse, to signifie it by making a 
crosse over it. For at my departure they in- 
tended to goe fifty myles into the mayne. But 
we found no signe of distresse ; then we went to 
a place where they were left in sundry houses, 
but we found them all taken downe, and the 
place strongly inclosed with a high Palizado, 
very Fortlike; and in one of the chiefe Posts 
carved in fayre capitall Letters CROATAN, 
without any signe of distresse, and many barres 
of Iron, two pigges of Lead, four Fowlers, Iron 
shot, and such like heavie things throwne here 
and there, overgrowne with grasse and weeds. 
We went by the shore to seeke for their boats, 
but could find none, nor any of the Ordnance I 
left them. At last some of the Sailers found 
divers Chists had been hidden and digged up 
againe, and much of the goodes spoyled, and scat- 
tered up and downe, which when I sawe I knew 
three of them to be my owne ; but books, pictures, 
and all things els were spoyled. Though it much 
grieved me, yet it did much comfort me that I 
did know they were at Croatan ; so we returned 
to our Ships, but had like to have been cast away 
by a great storme that continued all that night. 

‘The next morning we weighed Anchor for 
Croatan; having the Anchor a-pike, the Cable 
broke, by the meanes whereof we lost another. 
Letting fall the third, the ship yet went so fast 
a drift, we fayled not much there to have split. 
But God bringing us into deeper water, con- 
sidering we had but one Anchor, and our pro- 
vision neare spent, we resolved to goe forthwith 
to S. Johns Ile, Hispaniola, or Trinidado, to 
refresh ourselves and seeke for purchase that 
Winter, and the next Spring come againe to 
seeke our Countrymen. But our Vice Admirall 
would not, but went directly for England, and 
we another course for Trinidado. But within 
two dayes after, the wind changing, we were 
constrayned for the Western Iles to refresh our- 
selves, where we met with many of the Queenes 
ships, our owne consort, and divers others, the 
23 of September 1590. 

“ And thus we left seeking our Colony, that was 
never any of them found, nor seene to this day 
1622. And this was the conclusion of this 


Plantation, after so much time, labor, and 
charge consumed. Whereby we see: 

Not all at once, nor all slike, nor ever hath it beene, 
That God doth offer and confer his blessings upon men.” 
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HOPE. 
A wilder country than the Banks can not well | tions of farming, fishing, and wrecking. Their 
be imagined. Where it widens to four or five ideas of meum and tuum have been accused of 
miles there is a little tillage; but, generally | some slight confusion on the subject of stranded 
speaking, nature has but few encroachments on | property. But by all accounts they are sounder 
her primeval rule to complain of. The men may | on this point than the coast-people of Cornwall 
be sweepingly described as combining the voca-|and Wales. Their kindness and hospitality to 

















wrecked seamen is un- 
failing and unlimited. 
Instances have been 
told us of the surren- 
der, for weeks togeth- 
ex, of a shoreman’s 
whole house to a com- 
pany of such unfortu- 
nates without the pros- 
pect of compensation. 
Formerly, _ practices 
were attributed to a 
portion of the Bank- 
ers slightly inconsist- 
ent with this descrip- 
tion. Nag’s Head de- 
rives its name, accord- 
ing to the prevalent 
etymology, from an old 
device employed tolure 
vessels to destruction. 
A Banks pony was 
driven up and down 
the beach at night, with 
a lantern tied around 
his neck. The up-and- 
down motion resem- 
bling that of a vessel, 
the unsuspecting tar 
would steer for it. 
Other means of in- 
creasing the wreck har- 
vest were resorted to. 
But the march of mor- 
al improvement, let us 
hope, has abolished 
them all. The latest 
explorers of Arabia re- 
port that the Christian 
virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity are popularly recognized even in con- 
nection with wrecking, and that the eye of faith 
—though churches are still scarce—is turned 
upward in a better spirit than that of expressing 
trust in an easterly gale. 

Our own impression is, that Bankers may be 
found farther inland and farther north who make 
more money out of wrecks, of one kind or an- 
other, and are every way less to be trusted than 
those of Arabia. We throw out the idea for 
what it is worth, and shall be delighted to know 
that no one of our readers has cause to coincide 
in our opinion. 

Joseph Best, who was our guide, philosopher, 
and friend to the old fort, does not belie his 
name as a good specimen of the North Carolina 
style of Banker. We have rarely passed a 
pleasanter five miles than that covered by his 
little centre-board boat between the pier and the 
northern end of Roanoke Island. 

The quantities of grape-vines struck us at 
landing as they did our illustrious predecessors. 
The island is said to be the original habitat of the 
scuppernong. When we add to this contribution 
those of tobacco and—according to some authori- 
ties—the potato, we run up a very respectable 
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AN EMINENT BANKER. 


credit column on the books of this secluded islet. 
Jamestown’s only offset is the vile weed that 
bears its name. With Plymouth we do not even 
associate a weed. The fame of both, however, 
has something more solid to live on than a vege- 
table diet. Dense copses of live-oak are also a 
feature. Otherwise there is nothing to distin- 
guish the aspect.of the island from that of the 
rest of the region roundabout. The place is tol- 
erably well peopled; but as the houses all stand 
back from the shore, they do not contribute to 
relieve its external air of loneliness. 

A short trudge brought us to the site of Mas- 
ter Ralph Layne’s stronghold and the City of 
Raleigh. Of its locality there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. The tradition of the spot has 
always been kept up, and every body on the 
island is familiar with it. The circumstance 
that, for seventy years after the failure of the 
first settlements, the country was unknown to 
and unvisited by the, whites is of small weight. 
The Indians are not apt to forget such things ; 
and there is no reason why they should have de- 
ceived the whites inthe matter, even granting 
that they could. This was not the only spot on 
the island noted by them as connected with the 
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SITE OF ROANOKE, 


early expeditions. LEizhty years ago the re- 
mains of a tree were pointed out as that on which 
the inscription of ‘‘Croatan” was found. We 
could not, however, learn any thing of this from 
any of the half dozen residents of the island 
who were at the fort with us. The intrench- 
ments speak a mute testimony of theirown. The 
island contains nothing else of the sort, and the 
records of the voyagers fix the situation of the 
fort and village to within a mile or less. Within 
that circuit they must have stood, and within it 
lay the remains before us. The location was 
judiciously selected. Half a mile from the east- 
ern—or rather the northeastern—shore, and a 
little further from the northern point of the 
island, it was just far enough inland to be shel- 
tered from the heavy winds by the bluffs and 
woods, without sacrificing facility of watch over 
the adjacent waters. To the northwest the posi- 
tion commands the broad sweep of Albemarle, to 
the north Currituck, on the east Roanoke, and on 





west Croatan Sounds, all leading directly to this 
point. Opposite, on the east, the sea is but a 
| few miles distant, the beach at that time pierced 
by an inlet. Opposite the narrow neck which 
| has replaced the inlet, and perhaps a mile from 
the fort, a fine look-out is afforded by the range 
of sand-hills before spoken of. These are fully 
as high as those scattered along the sea-beach in 
front, and were obviously thrown up by the direct 
action of the waves rolling through the now-ob- 
literated inlet. 

The trench is clearly traceable in a square of 
about forty yards each way. Midway of one 
side—that crossing the foreground of our sketch 
—another trench, perhaps flanking the gate-way, 
runs in some fifteen or twenty feet. This is 
shown. And on the right of the same face of 
the inclosure, the corner is apparently thrown 
out in the form of a small bastion. The ditch 
is generally two feet deep, though in many places 
scarcely perceptible. The whole site is over- 
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grown with pine, live-oak, vines, and a variety 
of other plants, high and low. A flourishing 
live-oak, draped with vines, stands sentinel near 
the centre. A fragment or two of stone or brick 
may be discovered in the grass, and then all is 
told of the existing relics of the city of Raleigh. 

Its history is as brief and simple almost as its 
remains. 

First, sent out by Raleigh, came Captains 
Amidas and Barlow, sailing April 27, 1584, 
and landing here early in July. They found an 
Indian village of nine houses on the north end 
of the island, formed kindly relations with the 
natives, and reach England, from their rapid 
exploratory*voyage, the middle of September. 
This earned Raleigh knighthood and the country 
the name of Virginia, at the hands of Queen 
Bess. 

Encouraged by the report of these scouts, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Raleigt.’s chief associate in 
the patent, left Plymouth April 9, 1585, with 
seven sail, and anchored the 26th of May at 
**Wocokon.” Some excursions were made to the 
north and west. ‘*At Aquascogoc the Indians 
stole a silver cup, wherefore we burnt the Toune 
and spoyled their corne.” Under such ingra- 
tiating auspices Ralph Layne’s company of 108 
men were left on Roanoke to begin colonization. 
Layne’s success was correspondent with the spirit 
of the opening operations. An energetic ex- 
plorer, he went 160 miles from the coast up the 


Roanoke River; but was reduced, before getting | 
back to the island, to sustain life on ‘‘ two mas- | 


tive Dogs, boyded with Saxefras leaves.” Starv- 
ation welcomed him back, and continued to be- 
set the settlement. So did the savages. Con- 
sequently, when Sir Francis Drake, next sum- 
mer, dropped in from a privateering tour in the 
West Indies to see his friend’s colony, all were 
glad to seize the opportunity of returning to 


England. They reached Portsmouth July 27, | 
1586. Had they waited a few days Grenville | 


would have brought them relief. The colony 
was in this less fortunate than that of James- 
town, which, the reader will recollect, com- 
menced a similar retreat, but met Lord de la 
Warre at the mouth of the river. Grenville left 
fifty men on the island, with two years’ provision. 

Next year, 1587, sailed John White’s squad- 
ron of three ships, bearing women as well as 
men—an element in the erection of the new so- 
cial fabric strangely overlooked in the previous 
essays. White found at Roanoke “ nothing but 
the bones of a man; and where the Plantation 
had beene, the houses unhurt, but overgrowne 
with weeds, and the Fort defaced, which much 
perplexed us.” They learned from the Indians 
that a party of three hundred from the main land 
had killed some of the whites and driven the rest 
away ‘‘they knew not whither.” The houses at 
Roanoke were soon repaired. George How, one 
of the Governor’s council, was destroyed by an 
ambush. A detachment was sent to the main 
land to retaliate. They surprised a group qui- 
etly seated round a fire, and shot one of them 
before discovering they were friendly Indians 


who had come to gather the corn of the fugitive 
enemy. ‘‘ The 13 of August one Salvage Man- 
teo was Christened, and called Lord of Dassa- 
monpeack, in reward of his faithfulnesse. And 
the 18, Ellinor, the Governour’s daughter, and 
wife to Ananias Dare, was delivered of a daugh- 
ter in Roanoak; which being the first Christian 
there borne, was called Virginia.” The fleet 
being about to sail on its return, it was deemed 
necessary for one of the council to go to England 
to act as home-agent for the colony. All gal- 
lantly refused, and the Governor, after much 
importunity, consented to go himself. He left 
115 on the island, men, women, and children. 

At Governor White’s urgent and repeated in- 
stance he was equipped with another fleet the 
next spring. It was the year of the Armada. 
Fighting Spanish cruisers and plundering Span- 
ish merchantmen—the regular incidents of most 
voyages then—were rifer than ever. Following 
the prevailing fashion, the commanders of the 
Governor’s ships engaged a superior Spanish 
force, and were beaten back to port. This lost 
him another year. His own description of the 
final expedition of 1589 we have already given. 
The rather circuitous nature of its route, by the 
coast of Barbary (!) and the island of Dominica, 
indicates that the Governor had the same trou- 
ble with his skippers as the previous year, and 
that a direct sail of six weeks, in place of a pi- 
| ratical detour of near five months, might per- 
haps have brought them to Roanoke in time to 
save the colony. It is not likely, however, that 
| Roanoke would, in any case, have continued to 
| be maintained as the chief seat of British opera- 
tions in America. Its insuperable drawback as 
| a@ commercial station must have caused its total 
| or partial abandonment in favor of some point 
on the Chesapeake, as Raleigh intended since 
1586. The obstinacy of the pilot Ferdinando 
in refusing to take White’s party to that bay in 
1587, and which alone necessitated its fatal land- 
|ing at Roanoke, is another of those things we 
are wont lightly to add to the chapter of acci- 
| dents. According to the strict meaning of words, 
we may be right in so doing; for every occur- 

rence which happens out of proper sequence, and 
| the relations of which finite judgment can not 
discover or assign, is an accident. All history 
is thus made up of accidents, like the plot of a 
bad novel. All we have to do is to sit and read, 
confident that every thing will come right at the 
end of the third volume. 

Speaking of books brings us to De Bry, the 
worthy Low Dutch Frenchman whose publica- 
tion of the Englishman With’s drawings, with 
letter-press in four languages, aptly heralds the 
| medley of nationalities destined to come together 

in the New World. When With sent his sketch- 
es across the Channel, he added to then others 
| from his port-folio, which De Bry says, with some 
| apparent doubt, he claimed to have copied from 
}an old history of Britain. These represent na- 
|ked Picts, wholly devoid of Vortigern’s vest. 
| The artist adds them to his American repertory 
| to prove that the Virginians were not quite as 
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savage as the native population of 
the British Isles, and that America 
might yet become a great country. 

The elements drove us away from 
Raleigh’s city, as they had done his 
fleets. Rain-drops fell fast and heavy 
as we closed our sketch-book and 
groped our way through the under- 
growth which shrouds the fated spot. 
A few paces from the woods a newly- 
erected house gave us shelter. Here 
leaving the islanders, friend Best pi- 
loted us to his boat, there providing 
a cheap and simple means of embark- 
ation. The clouds lifted as we left 
the shore, and smiled on our retreat. 
Another check to sombre reflections 
awaited us at the well-spread board 
of mine host of the Head. Salt-water 
delicacies abounded in a perfection of 
freshness and flavor seldom or never 
known in cities. Why the settlers 
allowed themselves to be starved out 
with a larder so choice and exhaust- 
less at their feet is not the least 
of the inscrutabilities connected with 
them. 

Our post-prandial task was a scram- 
ble to the top of the nearest sand- 
hill. Our object was to make an om- 
nium-gatherum sketch of the place 
from the Sound side. But the scene proved too 
panoramic. The horizontal distances were too 
magnificent, and the vertical ditto too insignifi- 
cant. The frait of an hour’s labor was about 
three inches high by eighteen long, and contain- 
ed twenty-seven houses, all of wood, all two sto- 
ries high, and all having double porticoes on each 
side. Slowly and sadly we gazed at this per- 
formance; took ‘‘a last, long, lingering look” 
at Roanoke Island on one side, the Atlantic on 
the other, and the everlasting string of cabins in 
the centre; and essayed to depart. But ‘‘ winds 
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RETREAT OF THE EXPEDITION. 


from all quarters compelled us to halt, with an 
eye full of sand and a mouth full of salt.” We 
were nearly drifted under. The sensation of ris- 
ing was similar to that which Rhamses the Great 
would experience were he to undertake to save the 
modern hunters of fuel the trouble of digging him 
out. Finally we threw overboard ballast enough 
to enable us to rise, and immediately descended. 

At sunrise the next morning Raleigh’s domain 
was, to us, as hazy as its history. For a brief 
space it lingered on the horizon, and went down. 
Memory and legend alone were left. 
































FIGURE 1.—MOUND ON TONNEWANDA ISLAND, NIAGARA RIVER. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY E. G. 


HE past half century, distinguished as it has | 


been by activity and precision of research in 
the various departments of human inquiry, and 
fruitful as it has been in results, whether of dis- 


covery or demonstration, has been distinguished | 


in no respect more than in the variety and im- 
portance of the illustrations which it has thrown 
upon the early history of men and nations. 
Through the devotion of individuals, and with 
the aids afforded by Governments and Societies, 
our geographical knowledge has not only been 
greatly extended, but the various families of hu- 
manity dispersed over the globe have been care- 
fully studied, as well in their physical traits as 
in their mental and moral characteristics. Nor 
has inquiry satisfied itself with their present con- 
dition and aspects. Through the medium of 
their monuments and sculptured and painted or 
written records their past history has been elu- 
cidated, and the various phases of their progress 
or decline in arts, religion, and government de- 
duced for the information and ‘instruction of 
mankind. 

The importance of what may be called the 
monumental element in these inquiries is well- 
illustrated in the results which have followed on 
the researches of Champollion and his followers 
in Egypt, and of Rawlinson and Layard in an- 
cient Assyria. Not only has a great deal that | 
was uncertain in the fragmentary histories of 
ancient times been confirmed, but much that is 
new has been added, on the basis of evidence 
more conclusive and impartial than the testi- 
mony of historians. No account of the domestic 
life and the rites and ceremonials of the ancient 
Egyptians, however faithfully observed and re- 
corded by contemporaries themselves, could con- 
Vor. XX.—No. 120.—3 A 


SQUIER. 


vey to us the truth so clearly and accurately as 
the painted and sculptured walls of the ancient 
temples and tombs uncovered by Belzoni and 
Lepsius. Nor could even the glowing words of 
the prophets impress us with so direct and tan- 
gible evidence of the barbaric grandeur and pow- 
er of the Assyrian monarchs as that which we 
obtain from the gigantic mythical figures, covered 
over with inscriptions, which have been dug up 
from the shapeless mounds of Asia Minor. How 
vivid become the descriptions of Herodotus, when 
we follow Pallas and Clarke in their explorations 
of the tumuli that dot over the plains of ancient 
Seythia! In them we find the golden corselet still 
resting on the breast of the ancient chieftain ; 
his sword reduced to rust lies on one side, and 
the skeleton of his wife, the golden braeelets still 
circling her arms, are on the other, while at his 
feet moulder the bones of the steed which had 
carried him in life, and which was slain on his 
tomb. 

Fortunately for the illustration of the condi- 
tion of the arts and modes of life which existed 
| in early times, and befcre man had achieved that 
| high development of human intelligence, a writ- 
ten language, his religious conceptions were then 
such as to lead him to place in the tomb not only 
the personal ornaments, but the weapons and 
utensils of the deceased, and, in general, to raise 
over his remains a heap of earth or stones to 
mark and consecrate the spot. From these de- 
positories, in many instances, have been drawn 
the only evidences of the existence of nations 
which disappeared, before the dawn of history, 
from’ countries now occupied by new or trans- 
planted races; and it is equally from these that 
we derive, in other cases, the data on which. to 
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estimate the early condition of nations now 
proud, powerful, and civilized. 

No department of history can be more exact 
than that which is based on the irrefragable evi- 
dences of these monuments. The British Islands 
afford us a marked and interesting example of 
their value. Not only have the successive races 
which lived there from the earliest times recorded 
their advent and occupation thus imperishably, 
but the vicissitudes of conquest and the furtive 
and partial occupations by invaders have been in 
like manner broadly impressed on the surface of 
the country. If every line of written history 
were blotted out, the succession of races, the pe- 
riods of their domination, their affinities, their 
relative civilization, most of their arts, and many 
of their religious ideas and forms of worship, and 
the leading features of their social life could be 
accurately deduced from these remains, which, 
to the uneducated eye, are only meaningless 
heaps of earth or rough piles of stone. They 
tell us, as plainly as could the pages of written 
history, of the occupation and diffusion of the 
ancient Celts and Saxons; of the intrusions of 
the Danes and the Belgae; of the conquests of 
the Romans; and of the commercial visits of 
the Pheenicians. 

And, as apart from their sepulchral memorials, 
men often erected other monuments, open tem- 
ples and structures of various kinds, artfully con- 
trived to shadow out their most abstract ideas 
and conceptions, before they had attained a 
knowledge of writing or even acquired forms of 
expression capable of conveying them to others 
—for this reason, as well as for the light which 
they reflect on the arts, the customs, and beliefs 
of their authors, do the ancient monuments of 
all parts of the world claim the attention and en- 
list the interest of inquiring minds; and more 
especially when, as is the case with a large class 
of the remains found in our own country, they 
are the sole evidences of the former existence 
of a people, numerous and widely diffused, con- 
cerning whom History is mute, and whose very 
name is lost to Tradition itself. But the rigid 
rules which regulate philosophical research in 
other departments of human knowledge are no 
less applicable here than in respect. to geology 
or the fixed sciences. Indeed, if severe criti- 
cism.can be supposed to be requisite in one case 
more than another, it is when, from the popu- 
lar nature of the subject, the temptations to ex- 
aggeration and mere speculation are strongest. 
How strong these have been is best shown by the 
vast amount that has been written, in the way 
of deduction, in respect to the ancient monu- 
ments of the United States, preceding the evi- 
dence of facts, and upon data often palpably er- 
roneous, and almost always poorly authenticat- 
ed. Thus it has happened that the rude earth- 
works found in the State of New York have been 
set down as of Tartar origin, while the more 
regular and imposing monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley have been variously claimed as evi- 
dences of Jewish, Scandinavian, and even of 
Hindoo oceupation of the country. By one, a 





series of Indian marks on a rock in New En- 
gland has been taken as a Runic, by another as 
a Hebrew, and by a third as a Pheenician in- 
scription; and by a fourth, if possible less criti- 
cal than the others, the sculptured impressions 
of human feet in the limestone of the Mississippi 
Valley have been advanced as true fossils—tracks 
left by men who lived at a remote geological pe- 
riod, and were contemporaries of the trilobite! 

Of late years, however, reveries of this kind 
have been generally discarded, and the investi- 
gation of our monuments conducted on more ra- 
tional and scientific principles. They have been 
accurately surveyed and carefully excavated, on 
a scale sufficiently large to settle their general 
and essential characteristics, and, to a consider- 
able degree, their purposes, if not their date and 
origin. Further investigations may give new 
and confirmatory details, perhaps remove some 
existing doubts; but they can not materially 
vary the conclusions which we are now enabled 
to draw concerning them from data of sufficient 
scope and authenticity. 

It is well known that the aborigines of this 
continent, however uniform in those physiolog- 
ical features which go to determine the question 
of race, were broken up in many families, of 
widely -different conditions, who have left as 
widely-differing traces of their occupancy. In 
Central America they attained their highest de- 
velopment in the arts, and have left us many 
imposing monuments, in no degree inferior to 
those of India in their extent and in the skill in 
construction and elaboration of ornament which 
they display. In Mexico, where the qualified 
civilization which existed was rather reflected 
than of original growth, they have also left many 
monuments of vast proportions and no insignifi- 
cant architectural pretensions, the types of which, 
however, are to be sought for further southward, 
if, indeed, many of them do not owe their origin 
to colonies from the same direction. In New 
Mexico, also, we find considerable remains, but 
rather of edifices corresponding with those which 
are now built, and the forms and character of 
which have been determined by circumstances 
which still exist, instead of the temples and pal- 
aces, the “high places” and altars of the south- 
ern and more civilized families of which I have 
spoken. New Mexico now forms part of the 
United States; but in speaking of the ancient 
monuments of the United States I wish to be 
understood only as referring to those found in 
the Valley of the Mississippi and between the 
Alleghanies and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Here we find great numbers, ruder, in some 
senses of the word, than even those of New Mex- 
ico, but of a generally higher type, more diverse 
in character, and indicating a more active and 
enterprising race as their builders. They are 
chiefly what may be called earthworks, although 
sometimes built of stone; and may be divided 
into three grand classes, viz., Works of De- 
fense, Religious Structures, and Sepulchral Mon- 
uments, Connected with these, and inseparable 
from them in any consideration of the subjec 
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of our antiquities, are the various relics of art 
found with the dead in the mounds, or under 
such circumstances as to show that they pertain- 
ed to their builders. 

But it is not to be supposed that, in a territo- 
ry so vast as that which I have indicated, we are 
to look for remains of antiquity of uniform char- 
acter, or the works of a single people. Nor does 
it in agy degree follow that they should be of the 
same date, however much they may seem to co- 
incide in purpose. A wide distinction, suffi- 
ciently exact for all practical purposes, is, in 
fact, to be made between the remains found in 
the Valley of the Mississippi and those to the 
eastward of the Alleghanies. Not only are the 
former much more numerous, and of much larger 
dimensions than the latter, but they embrace 
several types which are not found in the Atlantic 
States, where all the works seem clearly refera- 
ble to the simplest purposes of defense and sep- 
ulture. In the Mississippi Valley, on the other 
hand, the most imposing structures are those 
which are of evident religious origin, and which, 
in their form and construction, combine the ele- 
ments of the Mexican teocalli, or sacred places, 
and the terraced pyramids of Central America. 

Some of the largest inclosures, involving most 
skill and labor in their erection, are also of re- 
ligious design ; while other works, most remark- 
able of all and most interesting, are of symbolic- 
al import—huge redievos on the face of the earth, 
shadowing forth the religious or abstract ideas 
of their builders. In the Atlantic States these 
are wholly wanting. Their absence alone would 
be sufficient ground for drawing a wide line of 
distinction between the two series of remains—at 
least, so far as regards their origin. Not that 
the few and scattered monuments to the east- 
ward of the Alleghanies do not resemble many 
of those in the Mississippi Valley; on the con- 
trary, they may be said to be almost identical 
with them, but only in the sense that the de- 
fensive works of all rude or primitive peoples, 
consisting of a simple embankment and ditch, 
must necessarily resemble each other; and a 
mound of earth heaped up over the dead in one 
place must, in external appearance at least, ex- 
actly coincide with a mound heaped up by differ- 
ent hands, but for a similar purpose, elsewhere. 
These are inevitable coincidences, but do not im- 
ply connections, nor even the remotest relation- 
ship, on the part of those who built them. 


MONUMENTS OF THE ATLANTIC STATES. 


What may be designated as the ancient mon- 
uments of the Atlantic States are scattered, at 
considerable intervals, all over the country from 


in Western New York and Central Pennsyl- 
vania. As already intimated, they are of two 
kinds; first, simple mounds, generally, if not al- 
ways, covering a large number of skeletons; and 
second, embankments of earth—in one or two 
instances, of stone—of varying height, and in- 
closing sreas averaging from one to four acres, 
the largest not exceeding sixteen acres. 





| Wateree River. 
Maine to Florida; but they are most abundant 





As regards the mounds, they are never of large 
size, seldom exceeding five feet, but in a few 
instances reaching ten feet in height, by from 
twenty-five to sixty feet in diameter at the base. 
They are less numerous than the inclosures, or 
works regarded as defensive. We have no ac- 
count of any which have been found further 
north than New Hampshire. There is one on 
the northern shore of Ossipee Lake, in that 
State, which was originally ten feet high, from 
forty-five to fifty feet in diameter, and overgrown 
with heavy timber. A slight excavation was 
made in it, a number of years ago, in the course 
of which three entire skeletons were found, ac- 
companied by some tomahawks and coarse pot- 
tery. It seems to have been a general burial- 
place, or to have been heaped up over a number 
of the dead, after a battle, in commemoration of 
the event and in honor of the slain. A similar 
mound formerly existed on St. Regis Island, in 
the St. Lawrence River, which was excavated by 
Colonel Hawkins, of the United States Bound- 
ary Commission, in 1818. It was found to con- 
tain a number of skeletons, fragments of pottery, 
and other rude relics of art. Still another, of 
which a view is given at the head of this article, 
is found on Tonnewanda Island, in Niagara Riv- 
er. It was originally fifteen feet high. Imme- 
diately under its apex, on the original surface of 
the earth, was discovered what appeared to have 
been a circle of stones, perhaps ten feet in diam- 
eter, within which were several heaps of bones, 
each comprising three or four skeletons. They 
were of individuals of all ages, and had evident- 
ly been deposited after the removal or decay of 
the flesh. Traces of fire were perceptible on the 
stones and around them. Other tumuli, of like 
character, have been found in the central and 
southern parts of New York and Pennsylvania ; 
and Mr. Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia,” 
has given an account of one on Ravenna River, 
in that State, which, although but forty feet broad 
at the base, and seven feet high, he estimated to 
contain a thousand human skeletons. Those 
near the surface seemed to have been deposited 
without order, while those near the base were 
disposed with a certain degree of regularity. 

Further to the southward, in the States of 
South Carolina and Florida, mounds are found 
which closely resemble those of the Mississippi 
Valley in size and form, and which, no doubt, 
belong to the same general system with them. 
The builders of the monuments of that valley 
seem to have spread along the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the south, but there is no evidence that they 
reached any point higher than the banks of the 
The remains found in South 
Carolina and Florida, therefore, as well as those 
of the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, 
will come more appropriately under considera- 
tion in treating of the Monuments of the West. 

The uniform occurrence of a considerable num- 
ber of skeletons in the few mounds which are 
found to the eastward of the Alleghanies suffi- 
ciently indicates their purpose; and the charac- 
ter of the relics found in them identifies them as 
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having been built by the Indian tribes found in| practice of general burial was kept up after thie 
occupation of the country. The practice, how-| Discovery, and to a comparatively late period. 
ever, of erecting such monuments over the dead| A more interesting class of remains than 
was by no means general among them. They | these general sepulchres are the inclosures pop- 
are to be regarded as exceptional, and doubtless | ularly known as ‘‘ Indian forts.” These are nu- 
owe their origin to a custom common among | merous in New York and Pennsylvania, and a 
many of the North America Indians of collect-| few have been found in New England, Canada, 
ing together, at fixed intervals, the bones of their | and Virginia. It is to be observed of this class 
dead, and finally depositing them, with many and | of works generally, that they are most frequent 
solemn ceremonies, in a common grave. They | in districtsremarkable for fertility of soil, abound- 
were sometimes heaped together, and covered ing in fish and game, and possessing the great- 
with earth, forming mounds; but usually they | est number of requisites for easy subsistence ; in 
were placed in pits or trenches in the earth, | other words, where circumstances were most fa- 
forming those extensive depositories familiar in | vorable for permanent establishments. In re- 
many parts of New York and Canada under the | Spect of position they have a great uniformity. 
name of “bone pits.” This second burial, call- | Most of them occupy high bluff points, or head- 
ed by the early writers the “ Festival of the | lands, scarped on two or more sides, and natu- 
Dead,” took place at different but regular inter- | rally easy of defense. When found on lower 
vals among the different tribes. Charleroix tells | grounds, they are generally on some dry knoll 
us that with some it occurred every eight years, | or little hill in the midst of a swamp, or where 
but with the Hurons and Iroquois every ten|a bend in some stream serves to lend security 
to the position. In nearly all cases they 
are in close proximity to an unfailing supply 
of water, near copious springs or running 
streams. Gate-ways opening to these are 
almost always visible, flanked sometimes by 
supplementary defenses. The embankments 
forming them are seldom more than four 
feet high, with an exterior ditch of equal 
depth, inclosing variable areas, depending 
much on the nature of the ground, of from 
one to sixteen acres. 

One of the most regular of these works 
found in the Atlantic States, and which fur- 
thermore is distinguished as being built of 
stone, is situated on the right bank of the 
Winnipiseogee River, near the head of Little 
Bay, in the town of Sanbornton, New Hamp- 
shire. The accompanying plan (Figure 2) 
is from a sketch made in 1822. Since that 
period a great part of the stones have been 
removed, and the outlines of the work are 
no longer distinct. At the time of the first 
occupation of the country by the whites the 
walls were between three and four feet in 
height, and three feet in thickness, faced 
with stones regularly laid up outwardly, and 
filled in with clay, shells, gravel, etc., from 
the river and the shores of the bay. None 
of the stones were of great size, but such as 
could be lifted by a man without difficulty. 
The site of the work is nearly level, descend- 
ing a little from the walls to the bank of 
the river. In front, for half a mile, the sur- 
face is quite even. When first discovered, 
oak-trees of large size were standing within 
y the walls, where also were found great num- 

FIGURE 2,—ANCIENT WORK IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. bers of Indian ornaments, pipes of stone and 

clay, fragments of coarse pottery, and arrow- 

years. Full accounts of the ceremonies prac-| heads and hatchetsof stone. On a small island 

ticed on these occasions have been left us by} in the bay, and not far distant, many bones and 

Brabeuf, Charleroix, Creuxius, Bartram, and | other remains have been uncovered by the plow, 

others, but they are too long to be copied here. | leading to the inference that here was a consider- 
The discovery of copper kettles, iron axes, gun-| able burial-place. 

barrels, and other articles of European manufac-| It seems very evident that this work was erect- 

ture in some of these depositories proves that this | ed for defense, and for keeping possession of the 
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bay, which was a famous fishing-place, and much | side is a ravine, within which flows a small 
frequented by the powerful tribe of the Pena-| stream. Here the slope, though not precipitous, 
cooks, who, before their destruction by the Ma-|is very abrupt; and if a line of palisades were 
quaas or Mohawks, sometimes mustered here as | carried along its brow, it would be entirely in- 
many as three hundred canoes at a single gath- | accessible to a savage assailant. Across the nar- 
ering. It certainly displays considerable skill | row isthmus which connects this headland with 
in construction, and, if the walls were surmount-| the adjacent high grounds is an embankiment 
ed with palisades, would be almost impregnable | and ditch two hundred and forty feet in length, 
under the system of warfare practiced by the In- | extending from the precipice upon the south to 
dians. The inner mounds, covering the en- | the brow of the ravine on the north, along which, 
trances to the principal inclosure or citadel, form | curving inward, it is carried for some distance, 
a feature peculiar to this work, and one not ob-| terminating at a gigantic pine six feet in diame- 
served in any other now known to the eastward | ter. It has been supposed by some that this tree 
of the Alleghanies, among which it is further-| has grown up since the embankment was erect- 
more unique in its regularity of form and in be-| ed; but it seems most likely that it was the start- 
ing built of stone. A similar work is said to | ing point of the ancient builders. The embank- 
have existed on the bluffs east of the Merrimack | ment is not of uniform height, but at the most 
River, near Concord, on what was formerly known | elevated point rises perhaps six feet above the 
as ‘Sugar Ball Plain ;” but no plan of it is in bottom of the ditch. No gate-way is apparent, 
existence, and it is now too much obliterated to | but one may have existed where a modern ‘‘ wogd 
be made out. | road” crosses the intrenched line. The plan 
In New York the ‘Indian Forts,” so far as will afford an accurate idea of the position and 
known, consist uniformly of an earthen embank- | its natural strength. The inclosed area is about 
ment, with an exterior ditch. Their numbers | seven hundred feet long by four hundred and 
have been estimated at upward of a hundred, | fifty broad at its widest part, and contains very 
esides as many more which have been obliter-| nearly six acres. It is densely covered with 
ated by the plow, or so much encroached upon | immense pines, throwing over it a deep gloom, 
as to be no longer satisfactorily traced. Not | and, with the murmur of the stream at the foot 
less than fifteen have been discovered in Jefferson | of the precipice, impressing the solitary visitor 
County alone. with feelings of awe, which the professed anti- 
A few examples, commencing with one found | quary might deem it a weakness to acknowledge. 
as far to the eastward as Montgomery County, | Fragments of pottery and a variety of rude im- 
will suffice to show their general character. | plements, as also copper kettles and other arti- 
(Figures 3 to 11.) | cles of European origin, have been found within 
the inclosure and in its im- 
mediate vicinity. Just out- 
side of the wall a number 
of skeletons have been un- 
covered. They had been 
buried, according to the 
Indian custom, in a sitting 
posture. The valley of 
the Mohawk in this vicinity, 
it is well known, was the 
favorite seat of the tribe 
whose name it bears, and 
has been made classical 
ground by the stirring inci- 
dents of our early history. 
It was here the Indians 
maintained themselves until 
the period of the Revolu- 
tion, and it seems probable 
that they erected the work 
This work is situated on the right bank of | in question at an earlier or later date in their 
Otstungo Creek, a branch of the Otsquago—it-| history. It corresponds in position and charac- 
self a tributary of the Mohawk, about four miles | ter with the works in other parts of the State, 
in a southwestern direction from Fort Plain, in | and is precisely such a structure as we might ex- 
the town of Minden. It is known in the vicinity | pect to find erected by a very rude people. 
by the name of Indian Hill. The position is| Differing considerably from the work just de- 
admirably chosen, and is naturally strong and | scribed is that of which a plan is given on p. 742 
defensible. It is a high point of land projecting | (Figure 4). It is situated a few miles to the 
into a bend of the creek, which on one side has | eastward of the city of Buffalo, and derives much 
cut away the slate rock, so that it presents a|of its interest from the associations connected 
mural front upward of one hundred feet in height, | with it. Within its walls lies buried the last 
and entirely inaccessible. Upon the opposite | and noblest of the proud and politic Iroquois, 








FIGURE 3.—ANCIENT WORK, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
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FIGURE 4—ANCIENT WORK, NEAR BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


the haughty and unbending Red Jacket, who 
died exulting that the Great Spirit had made 
him an Indian. Here, too, rest the bones of 
Mary Jemison the “white woman,” who was 
taken a prisoner by the Indians when a child, 
and afterward adopted their habits, became the 
wife of one of their chiefs, and remained with 
them until her death. The story of her life is 
one of the most eventful in our border history, 
fall as it is of thrilling adventures and startling 
incidents. 

The work is situated on the edge of a terrace 
or table land, moderately elevated above the low 
alluvions bordering Buffalo creek, at a point con- 
siderably higher than any other near it, and 
where the soil is sandy and dry. Assuming for it 
a defensive character, it will be seen that the ter- 
race bank on one side is made to subserve the 
purposes for which the trench and embankments 
were constructed on the other. Although there 
is now no direct evidence to that effect, no 
doubt can be entertained that, in common with 
all the other works of the State, the wall was 
crowned with palisades, which were also carried 
along the brow of the terrace. The greater por- 
tion of this work has been for some time under 
cultivation; and the original lines are so much 
defaced that they would probably escape the no- 
tice of the careless observer. They may, never- 
theless, be distinctly traced throughout their ex- 
tent. At the point nearest the Indian cemetery, 
a portion of which is still spared by the plow, the 
embankment is very distinct, and can not fail to 
attract attention. At a short distance to the 





northward of the work is a low spot of ground or 
marsh toward which opens a gate-way. From 
this was probably obtained a portion of the supply 
of water required by the ancient occupants of the 
work. A number of springs start from the foot 
of the terrace, where the ground is also marshy. 
Within the walls of this work are to be found 
various traces of occupancy, such as the founda- 
tions of old lodges, fragments of pottery, etc. 
Tradition fixes upon this spot as the scene of the 
final and most bloody conflict between the Iro- 
quois and the ‘* Gah-kwas” or Eries—a tradition 
which has been .upposed to derive some sanction 
from the fragments of decayed human bones 
which are scattered over the area. The old 
mission-house and church stand in close proxim- 
ity to this work. Red Jacket’s house stood 
above a third of a mile to the southward upon 
the same elevation; and the abandoned council- 
house still exists, perhaps a mile distant, in the 
direction of Buffalo. A little distance beyond the 
latter, in the same direction and near the public 
road, is a small mound, called ‘“‘ Dah-do-sot”— 
artificial hill—by the Indians, who, it is said, 
were accustomed to regard it with much venera- 
tion, supposing that it covered the victims slain 
in some bloody conflict in the olden time. 

It was originally between five and six feet in 
height, by thirty-five or forty feet base, and is 
composed of the loam of the adjacent plain. A 
depression in the general surface of the ground 
is visible near it, marking the spot whence the 
earth for its construction was obtained. 

Another work of similar character, and among 
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FIGURE 5.—ANCIENT WORK, 


those best preserved and most interesting, in 
the State of New York, overlooks the flourish- 
ing town of Auburn, in Cayuga County. It 
is situated on a considerable eminence, which 
rises abruptly from the level grounds on which 
the town is built to the height of perhaps one 
hundred feet. This is the most elevated spot in 
the vicinity, and commands a wide and very 
beautiful prospect. The ground occupied by the 
work subsides gently from the centre of the area ; 
but exterior to the walls are steep declivities and 
deep ravines, rendering approach in nearly every 
direction extremely difficult. These natural feat- 
ures are indicated in the plan, which obviates 
the necessity for a detailed description. Upon 
the south are several deep gulleys, separated by 
sharp, narrow ridges, rendering ascent at this 
point, in the face of determined defenders, en- 
tirely impracticable. It has been conjectured by 
some that the walls here have been washed away ; 
but it is clear that there was slight necessity for any 
defenses at this point, and that none ever existed 
beyond what may still be traced. The number 
and relative proportions of the gate-ways or open- 
ings are correctly shown in the plan. That upon 
the north is one hundred and sixty feet wide, 
that upon the east sixty feet, and that upon the 
west thirty feet. These wide, unprotected spaces 
would seem to conflict with the supposition, so 
well sustained by its remaining features, that the 
work had a defensive origin. It is not improba- 
ble, however, that palisades extended across these 
openings, as well as crowned the embankments ; 
for without such additions, as has been already 
observed, the best of these structures could have 
afforded but very slight protection. The embank- 
ments of this work are now between two and 
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NEAR AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


sponding depth. The area of the work and the 
ground around it are covered with forest trees. 
There are several depressions, which, probably, 
were the cachés of the ancient occupants.* It is 
said that a number of relics have been recovered 
here from time to time, and among others the 
head of a banner-staff of thin iron, fourteen inches 
long and ten broad. It is, of course, of French 
or English origin, and was probably lost or buried 
here by the Indians, into whose hands, by pur- 
chase or capture, it had fallen. We may, per- 
haps, refer it back to the days of Champlain and 
Frontenac, when the armies of France swept the 
shores of the Western lakes, in the vain hope of 
founding a Gallic empire in the New World. 
M‘Cauiey, in his History of New York, states 
that, in 1825, he examined the stump of a chest- 





* The term caché, literally a hide or place of conceal- 
ment, is of French origin, and has become current among 
all the traders and trappers on the frontiers. The prac- 
tice of caching, or hiding goods or provisions on outward 
marches, to be used upon returning, or by parties follow- 
ing, was derived from the Indians, among whom it was 
general. A caché is made by digging a hole in the ground, 
which is lined with sticks, grass, or any material which 
will protect the contents from the dampness of the earth. 
After the goods or provisions have been deposited the 
earth is carefully covered over, so as best to prevent the 
penetration of water from above. It is always necessary, 
at the West, to leave no signs by means of which rival 
parties or the cunning savages may discover the place of 
deposit. To this end the excavated earth is carried toa 
di , and fully led, or thrown into a stream, 
if one be near. Father Hennepin, in his account of his 
passage down the Mississippi River, in 1680, describes an 
operation of this kind in the following terms: ‘* We took 
up the green sod, and laid it by, and digged g hole in the 
earth, where we put our goods, and covered them with 
pieces of timber and earth, and then put in again the 
green turf: so that it was impossible to suspect that any 
hole had been digged under it, for we flung the earth into 
the river." 
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FIGURE 6.—VIEW OF ANCIENT WORK, NEAR AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


nut-tree which stood in the ditch of this work, | we know to the contrary, that several growths 
and counted the number of cortical rings or lay- | of forest intervened between the abandonment 
ers, marking the years of its growth. He found | of the work and the date of the forest which now 
them to be 255 in number. As five years had | covers it. 
elapsed since the tree had been cut down, this} The work of which Figure 7 is a plan occurs 
would carry back the date of the work certainly | in the town of Oakfield, Genessee County, half 
to 1565. He found also the stump of another | a mile west of the little village of Caryville. It 
tree, three feet in diameter, standing in the ditch | is remarkable as being one of the best preserved 
near by, which appeared to have fallen from de- | and distinct of any in the State. It is situated 
cay, and which, in his opinion, dated as far back | upon the western slope of one of the billowy hills 
as the period of the Discovery. These facts cer- | which characterize the rolling lands of the West, 
tainly go far to give a high antiquity to the work | and between which the streams find their way to 
in question ; and it may well be, for aught that | the rivers and lakes. The banks of the little 
stream which washes 
the work upon the north 
are steep, but not more 
than ten feet in height. 
Upon the brow of the 
bank, where the stream 
approaches nearest the 
work, the intrenchment 
is interrupted, and the 
slope toward the water 
is more gentle than else- 
where — indicating an 
artificial grade. The 
plan obviates the ne- 
cessity for a detailed 
description. The em- 
bankments will now 
probably measure six 
feet in average height, 
calculating from the 
bottom of the trench. 
In the part of the work 
under cultivation it is 
easy to trace the ancient 
lodges. Here, too, is to 
iy = be found the unfailing 
‘i supply of broken pot- 
FIGURE 7.—PLAN OF ANCIENT WORK, GENESSEE COUNTY, NEW YORK. tery. At the sides of the 
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principal gate-way (a) leading into the inclosure 
from the east, according to the statement of an 
intelligent aged gentleman who was among the 
earliest settlers in this region, traces of oaken 
palisades were found, upon excavation, some 
They were, of course, almost 


thirty years ago. 


entirely decayed. A part of the area is still 
covered with the original forest, in which are 
trees of the largest dimensions. An oaken 
stump which measures upward of two feet in 
diameter stands upon the embankment at the 
point 5. 





FIGURE 8,—VIEW OF ANCIENT WORK IN GENESSEE COUNTY. 


A mile to the northeast of this work was for- 
merly a large inclosure, now entirely obliterated. 
It was called ‘‘ Bone Fort” by the early settlers, 
from the circumstance that they found within it 
a mound six feet high and thirty feet broad, en- 
tirely made up of human bones slightly covered 
with earth. A few fragments of bones, scattered 
over the surface of the ground, are all that now 
mark the place of this sepulchre, which doubt- 
less owed its origin to the aboriginal practice of 
collecting the bones of the dead, elsewhere re- 
ferred to. Both of these works were perfect in 
1788, when they were visited by Rev. Samuel 
Kirkland, Missionary to the Senecas, who has 
left an account of them in his MS. Journal. 
He says the place was called by the Senecas 
Tegatainedaghgue or ‘‘double-fortified town,” or 
a town with a fort at each end. He describes 
the one figured above as “inclosing about four 
acres of ground, and consisting of an embank- 
ment with a ditch from five to six feet deep. A 
small stream of water and a high bank,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘cireumscribes nearly the third of the 
inclosed ground. There are six gate-way open- 
ings, and near the centre a way dug to the wa- 
ter.” This description, it will be observed, co- 
incides closely with the plan, which is from the 
survey made by myself in 1848. 

Figure 9, which illustrates the class of low- 
land structures alluded to in the general remarks 
on the monuments of the Atlantic States, occurs 
about a mile distant from the village of Clarence, 
Erie County, New York. It is situated upon a 
sandy, slightly elevated peninsula, which projects 





1 


intoa low, tangled, and almost impassable swamp. 
A narrow isthmus or strip of dry ground connects 
it with the higher lands, which border the swamp 
on the south. It is small, containing less than 
an acre. The embankment does not preserve 
uniform dimensions, but has perhaps an average 
height of three feet. A mile to the eastward 
is another of the ‘‘ bone pits” already several 
times referred to, which is estimated, by those 
who excavated it originally, to have contained 
four hundred skeletons heaped promiscuously to- 
gether. They were of individuals of every age 
and sex. In the same field are found a great 








FIGURE 9,—ANCIENT WORK, ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
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variety of Indian relics, also brass cap and belt 
plates, and other remains of European origin. 
Not far distant, some lime-burners discovered, a 
year or two since, a skeleton surrounded by a 
quantity of rude ornaments. It had been placed 
in a cleft of the rock, the mouth of which was 
covered by a large stone. 


SCALE 
500 ft to 1 Inch. 


FIGURE 10.—ANCIENT WORK OF THE SENECAS, ONTARIO COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


Examples of these works might be greatly 
multiplied, but those already adduced will be 
sufficient tu iliustrate their general character. 
Of those found in Pennsylvania we have no ac- 
curate plans, but the descriptions of them given 
by observers show clearly that they differ, in no 
essential respect, from those of New York. In 
both States, however, there are other remains of 
works, unquestionably aboriginal, but of later 
date, which are worthy of notice from the light 
which they reflect on those already described. 
These are the remains of palisaded inclosures oc- 
cupied by the Indians within the historical period, 
and the origin and objects of which are well known. 
An interesting example of this kind of works may 
still be traced in the town of Victor, Ontario 
County, New York, of which a plan is herewith 
given (Figure 10). Recent investigations have 
proved that the Marquis De Nonville penetrated 
here, in his famous expedition against the Senecas 
in 1687; and there is good reason for believing 
that the traces at present existing are those of 
the palisaded fort which was destroyed at that 
time. These traces consist of a narrow trench, 
formed in a stiff soil by the decay of the pali- 
sades or wooden posts planted in the ground, 
which constituted the defenses of thé work. 








This trench extends around and a little below 
the brow of a high hill, so steep on most sides 
as to be ascended only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. When in its perfect condition it must 
have been almost impregnable against the arms 
and attacks of savages. The sole entrance that 
can now be made out is at the point indicated 
on the right of the plan 

where the palisades wer 

carried for some distance in- 
ward, leaving an open rect- 
angular space, which may 
have been occupied by a 
block-house or something 
equivalent. Nearly in front 
of this opening, and at the 
bottom of a deep and nar- 
row ravine, a copious spring 
starts out from the hill. 
Within the inclosure are 
several deep holes, or ex- 
cavations, by some called 
wells, but probably the ca- 
chés in which the Indians 
kept their maize. In his let- 
ter of the 25th of August, 
1687, De Nonville states : 


“On the 14th July we marched 
to one of the large villages of the 
Senecas, where weencamped. We 
found it burned, and a fort near by 
quite abandoned; it was very ad- 
vantageously situated on a hill. 
* * * We remained at the four 
Seneca villages for ten days. All 
the time was spent in destroying 
the corn, which was in euch great 
abundance that the loss, includ- 
ing the old corn which was in ca- 
ché, which we burned, was com- 
puted at 400,000 minots (equiva- 
lent to 1,200,000 bushels) of Indian corn.” 

The large village alluded to here is the one 
which was situated on the eminence now known 
as “*Boughton’s Hill,” not far from the work 
here figured, where abundant traces of Indian 
occupancy are found. These consist of copper 
kettles, French hatchets, broken gun-barrels, ar- 
row-heads, pipes, pottery, burned corn,ete. The 
iron recovered here at the time of the first set- 
tlement of the country was sufficiently abundant 
to repay the cost of clearing the grounds. In- 
deed it was the source whence the early black- 
smiths, for a long distance around, derived the 
iron for ordinary consumption; and even now 
the smithies in the vicinity consume large quan- 
tities of the metal which the operations of agri- 
culture continue to bring to light. 

Another palisaded work, but of more regular 
design and of later date, may still be traced in 
the neighborhood of the town of Geneva, in the 
same county with that above described. Its 


outlines are very distinct, and the holes left by 
the decay of the palisades may be traced with 
the greatest ease. Occupying level and accessi- 
ble grounds, its preservation is entirely due to 
the circumstance that, at the time of the cession 
of their lands at this point, the Senecas made it 
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a special condition that this spot should never 
be brought under cultivation. ‘‘ Here,” said 
they, “sleep our fathers, and they can not rest 
well if they hear the plow of the white man 
above them.” The stipulations made by the 
purchasers have been religiously observed. The 
site of this ancient palisade slopes gently toward 
a little stream called Ganundasaga Creek, which 
supplied the occupants of the fort with water. 
The ground is covered with a close green sward, 
and some of the apple-trees planted by the In- 
dians are still flourishing. In form the work 
was nearly rectangular, having small bastions 
at the northwestern and southeastern angles. 
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FIGURE 11.—ANCIENT WORK NEAR GENEVA, NEW YORK. 


At a and 6 are small heaps of stone bearing 
traces of exposure to fire, which are probably 
the remains of forges or fire-places. The holes 
formed by the decay of the pickets are now 
about a foot deep. A fragment of one of the 
pickets was removed in 1847, and is now in the 
State Cabinet at Albany. It is of oak. 

A few paces to the northward of the old fort 
is a low mound with a broad base, and un- 
doubtedly of artificial origin. It is now about 
six feet high, and is covered with depressions 
marking the graves of the dead. There is a 
tradition current among the Indians concerning 
this mound to the effect that a Seneca of giant 
proportions, having wandered west to the Mis- 
sissippi, and from thence east again to the sea- 
coast, about the period of the discovery of the 
country by Europeans, received a gun from a 
vessel, together with some ammunition, and an 
explanation of its use. Having returned to the 
Senecas at Ganundasaga, he exhibited to them 


the wonderful weapon, the first they had ever 
seen, and taught them how to use it. Soon aft- 
er, from some mysterious cause, he was found 
dead, and this mound was raised over him on 
the place where he lay. It is averred by the 
Indians that, if the mound should be opened, a 
skeleton of extraordinary size would, be found 
beneath it. It would be interesting, for a va- 
riety of reasons, to have this mound excavated. 
By whatever people erected, it is certain that it 
was extensively used by the Senecas for purposes 
of burial. In the cultivated fields surrounding 
the interesting work here described numerous 
relics have been discovered, chiefly, however, of 
European origin. 

This fort was destroyed by General Sullivan 
in 1779. He burned the palisade, destroyed 
the crops in the adjoining fields, and cut down 
most of the fruit-trees which the Indians had 
planted. 





The foregoing examples illustrate sufficiently 
the general characteristics of the two classes of 
aboriginal remains found in the Atlantic States, 
and go far toward identifying them as of a com- 
mon origin, although possibly of different dates. 
They clearly coincide in position and purpose; 
and it seems evident that, for effective defense, 
the shallow ditches and low embankments of 
the earth-works would be wholly inadequate, 
unless the embankments were crowned with 
palisades, That such was the case is not only 
rationally inferable, but supported by direct 
and conclusive evidence. In the town of El- 
mira, Chemung County, there is a work closely 
corresponding with that found in Montgomery 
County, and already described. It is a high 
point of land, a bluff peninsula, washed on one 
side by the Chemung River, and protected on 
the other by a deep ravine with precipitous 
banks. Across the neck of land connecting it 
with the adjacent table or terrace, are carried 
two lines of ditches and embankments, the latter 
about three feet high and the former of corre- 
sponding depth. Running along the top, or 
crest, of each embankment is a depression re- 
sembling the furrow made by a plow. On care- 
ful examination, however, this is found to be a 
succession of holes left by the decay of the pal- 
isades which formerly surmounted the walls and 
constituied the real defenses of the position. It 
is only in tough and compact soils that such 
traces would be left for any great period of time; 
but here they remain, notwithstanding that large 
trees, and among them a yellow pine three feet 
in diameter, are standing on the embankments. 

It may be objected that if the Indians found 
in occupation of the Atlantic States constructed 
earth-works of this kind, the fact could not have 
escaped the notice of the early explorers, and 
would have been made the subject of remark by 
them. The omission may be singular but is 
not unaccountable. They all speak of the ab- 
original defenses as composed of palisades set in 
the ground. The simple circumstance of the 





earth having been heaped up around them to lend 
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them greater firmness may have been regarded 
#3 so natural and simple an expedient as to be 
undeserving of a special mention, particularly as 
the embankment, in such a case, would be an 
entirely subordinate part of the structure. Aft- 
er the introduction of European implements, en- 
abling the Indians to plant their pickets more 
firmly in the ground, and thus give them a 
strength before unattainable, the necessity for 
an embankment for that purpose became in a 
great degree obviated. We may thus account 
for its absence in their later structures, which 
also underwent some modifications of form sug- 
gested by the example or under the instructions 
of the whites, or by the new modes of warfare fol- 
lowing on the introduction of fire-arms. Thus, 
in the plan of the old Seneca fort near Geneva, 
we find distinct traces of the bastion—a feature 
observable in none of the more ancient defenses. 

It is true that the remnants of the Indian 
stock which still exist in New York generally 
profess total ignorance of the origin of the earth- 
works. But too much importance should not 
be attached to this circumstance. When we 
consider the extreme likelihood of the forgetful- 
ness of ancient practices in the lapse of three 
hundred years, the absence of knowledge on 
this point is the weakest of all negative evi- 
dence, not to be weighed against the incontro- 
vertible testimony of the works themselves. 

As already said, the purposes for which they 
were erected are obvious. Their positions, gen- 
eral close proximity to water, and other circum- 
stances not less conclusive, imply a defensive 
origin. The unequivocal traces of long occu- 
pancy found within many of them would further 
imply that they were fortified towns or villages, 
and were permanently occupied. Some of the 
smaller ones, on the other hand, seem to have 
been designed rather for temporary protection 
than permanent use—the citadels in which the 
builders sought safety for their old men, women, 
and children, in case of alarm orattack. The rel- 
ics of art, and the traces of occupancy, found in 
them, it may be remarked further, are absolute- 





regarded as indicative of great age, for we may 
plausibly suppose that it was not essential to the 
purposes of the builders that the forests should 
be removed. It is not uncommon to find trees 
of from one to three feet in diameter standing on 
the embankments and in the trenches, which 
would certainly carry back the date of their con- 
struction several hundred years, perhaps beyond 
the period of the Discovery in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. There is nothing, however, in this cir- 
cumstance, nor in any other bearing upon the 
subject, which would necessarily imply that they 
were built by tribes anterior to those found in 
occupation of the country by the whites. 

Indeed the weight of evidence is decidedly in 
favor of the conclusion that most of these works 
were erected by the Iroquois, or their western 
neighbors, and do not go back to a very high 
antiquity. 

Their general occurrence upon a line parallel 
to and not far distant from the lakes, favors the 
hypothesis that they were built by frontier tribes 
—a hypothesis entirely conformable with abo- 
riginal traditions. Here, according to these tra- 
ditions, every foot of ground was contested be- 
tween the Iroquois and the Gah-kwas and oth- 
er western tribes; and here, as a consequence, 
where most exposed to attack, were permanent 
defenses most necessary. It was not until after 
their Confederation that the Five Nations were 
able to check and finally expel the warlike peo- 
ple which disputed with them the possession of 
this beautiful and fertile region; and it is not 
impossible that it was the pressure from this 
direction which led to that Confederation—an 
anomaly in the history of the aborigines. Com- 
mon danger, rather than a far-seeing policy, may 
possibly have been the impelling cause of the 
consolidation. 

It follows from what has been adduced that, 
except in so far as they throw light on the sys- 
tem of defense practiced by the aboriginal in- 
habitants, and tend to show that they were to a 
degree fixed and agricultural in their habits, 
the aboriginal monuments of the Atlantic States 


ly identical with those which mark the sites of | have slight bearing upon the grand ethnological 
towns and forts known to have been occupied by | and archzological questions involved in the ear- 


the Indians within the historical period. The | ly history of this continent. 


The resemblances 


pottery taken from these sites and from within| which they bear to the defensive structures of 
the supposed ancient inclosures, is alike in all | other rude nations, in various parts of the world, 


respects; the pipes and ornaments are undistin- 
guishable; and the indications of aboriginal 
dwellings are precisely similar, and, so far os 
can be discovered, have equal claim to antiquity. 
Near many of these works are found cemeteries, 
in which well-preserved skeletons are contained, 
and which, except in the absence of remains of 
European art, differ in no essential respect from 
the cemeteries found in connection with the 
abandoned modern towns and ‘‘ castles” of the 
Indians. 

In respect of the antiquity of these works no- 
thing positive can be affirmed. Many of them 


are now covered with heavy forests; a circum- 
stance upon which too much importance has been 
laid, and which in itself may not necessarily be 





are the result of natural causes, and can not be 
taken to indicate either a close or remote con- 
nection or dependence. All primitive defenses, 
being designed to resist common modes of attack, 
are essentially the same in their principles, and 
seldom differ very much in their details. The 
aboriginal hunter and the semi-civilized Aztec 
selected precisely similar positions for their for- 
tresses, and defended them upon the same gen- 
eral plan; yet it would be palpably unsafe to 
found conclusions as to the relations of the re- 
spective builders upon the narrow basis of these 
resemblances alone. 

It has been hastily inferred, by many respect- 
able authors who have written on the subject, 
that because certain monuments and aboriginal 
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relics found in the United States, such as in- 
trenched hills, tumuli, and instruments and orna- 
ments of copper and stone, sustain analogies, in 
some instances amounting to identities, with 
those occurring in the British islands, and on 
the steppes of Tartary, that some connection 
must have existed between their makers and 
builders, or that they must have had a common 
origin. These resemblances are the inevitable 
results of similar conditions, and the ancient 
Celts and Scythians, the American Indians, and 
the rude islanders of the Pacific, built their hill- 
forts, and fashioned their flint arrow-heads and 
stone axes in like manner, because they thus ac- 
complished common objects in the simplest and 
most obvious manner. In the choice of their 
military positions the ancient Britons were gov- 
erned by the same considerations with the build- 
ers of the works which we have noticed—advant- 
age in all cases being taken of the natural feat- 
ures of the country. Their defenses were usual- 
ly built on headlands, a single wall being carried 
around the brow of the promontory, while the 
level approaches were protected by a succession 
of embankments and ditches, with occasional ad- 
vanced posts or outworks. In some instances 
steep isolated hills were selected, which were de- 
fended by a series of concentric embankments, 
carried around their summits. The subjoined 
plan (Figure 12) from Sir R. C. Hoare’s ‘* An- 





FIGURE 12.—‘* CASTLE COMBE,” ENGLAND. 


cient Wiltshire,” will illustrate the general char- 
acter of these works. It is found in the neigh- 
borhood of Castle Combe, from which it takes its 
name, and is placed on the point of a very steep 
hill, at the base of which flows a rapid stream. 
It is very difficult of access on all sides except 
one, in which direction there is a narrow gate- 
way. It contains eight and a half acres. The 
defenses consist of an embankment extending en- 
tirely around the brow of the hill or promontory, 
which is doubled on the right, where the natural 





declivity is least and easiest to be scaled. En- 
tering the inclosure from the north, the explorer 
encounters three lines of ramparts, intersecting 
its area, through two of which are openings. 
The third completely shuts in a high mound, 
which commands the whole area, and which 
seems to have been designed as a citadel or place 
of last resort, in case the cuter works wére forced 
by an enemy. 

Taking this as a fair example of ancient Brit- 
ish defenses, we perceive that in position and 
mode of construction they are indistinguishable 
from those of our own country already described. 

hey might be regarded, so far as their apparent 
features are concerned, as the works of the same 
people; yet they were constructed by different 
races, separated from each other by ocean wastes, 
and having little in common, except the posses- 
sion of those savage passions which have reddened 
every page of the world’s history with blood. 
They serve only further to illustrate how natu- 
rally, and almost of necessity, men similarly cir- 
cumstanced hit upon common methods of meet- 
ing their wants; but they do not necessarily 
establish a common origin, nor a constant nor 
casual intercourse. 


MONUMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


The small, rude, and scattered monuments of 
aboriginal labor and skill found to the eastward 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and which I have 
just described, give place, in the Valley of the 
Mississippi River, to numerous large and skill- 
fully constructed works, not alone of defense, 
but connected with the religious notions and sys- 
tems of their builders; vast open temples in 
which they performed the ceremonies of their 
worship, and high-places or altars on which they 
offered their sacrifices or made their adorations. 
They are accompanied also by sepulchral mounds 
or tumuli, covering the ashes of chieftains and 
priests, and perhaps reflecting in their size the 
relative rank or distinction of the dead. In ad- 
dition to these, there are found huge representa- 
tions of men and animals, chiefly, however, in 
Wisconsin and the Northwest, constituting vast 
relievos on the face of the country; in some in- 
stances probably symbolical in design, but on 
the whole enigmatical and anomalous. In these 
mounds, and in such connection with these works 
as to justify the belief that they owe their origin 
to a common source, have been found many 
minor relics of art in stone and metal, sculptures 
curiously and often skillfully and elaborately 
wrought, and instruments and ornaments of ma- 
terials derived from unknown or distant locali- 
ties. 

These various classes of remains are spread 
over a very wide extent of country. They are 
found in great numbers in Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida. They occur in less numbers in Michi- 
gan, Alleghania or Western Virginia, in Min- 
nesota, Texas, and South Carolina. None (ex- 
cept perhaps a few defensive works coincid- 
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iag in origin with those of New York and Penn- 
sylvania) are found to the northward of the great 
lakes ; but in the Mississippi Valley Carver dis- 
covered some of them as high as Lake Pepin, 
and Lewis and Clark found a considerable work 
on the Missouri River, a thousand miles west- 





ward from its mouth. It is by no means to be 
understood that they are equally distributed over 
this wide area; they are generally confined to 
the valleys of the rivers and large streams, and 
rarely occur in the broken or back country, away 
from the water. They are almost always found, 
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furthermore, in districts and places where the | 
soil is rich and fertile, and where fish and game 
were probably most abundant. In all these re- | 
spects they fully justify the remark of the geog- | 
rapher Flint, who says: “The most dense an-| 
cient populations existed in precisely the places | 
where the most crowded populations will exist in 
ages to come. The appearance of a series of 
mounds generally indicates the contiguity of rich 
and level lands, easy communications, fish, game, 
and the most favorable adjacent positions.” In- 
deed, the sites selected for settlements, and which 
have been found most favorable for the establish- 
ment of towns by our own people, are often those 
which were the principal seats of the mound- 
builders, and where they have left most traces of 
theiroccupancy. Marietta, Newark, Portsmouth, 
Chillicothe, Circleville, and Cincinnati in Ohio, 
Frankfort in Kentucky, and St. Louis in Missouri, 
all stand on the sites of extensive ancient works 
which have in some instances determined the 
plans of the existing cities: 

And although it may be observed of these re- 
mains that, with the exception of the animal- 
shaped effigies of Wisconsin, they are all of one 
general type, yet the relative number of works 
palpably defensive, and of inclosures and tumuli 
manifestly religious, varies very materially in the 
different parts of the field of their occurrence. 
Defensive works are abundant in Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, and are comparatively rare in the more 
Southern and Western States. The regular in- 
closures, which, for reasons adduced further on, 
are regarded as of religious origin, are also most 
numerous in the States above named; while, on 
the other hand, the regular mounds, truncated 
and terraced pyramids, and structures coincid- 
ing in type with the teocallis of Mexico, become 





larger and more numerous as we descend the 
Mississippi River and approach the Gulf of Mex- 


ico. The greater number of defensive works 
to the northward may be accounted for, hypo- 
thetically, by assuming that the mound-builders 
were pressed upon by hostile neighbors from that 
direction; and we may regard the more regular 
and systematic works, further to the southward, 
as due to a less disturbed and more developed 
condition of the people who built them: Deduc- 
tions of this kind, however, will be more appro- 
priate after we have considered the monuments 
under notice in detail, as well in reference to 
their peculiarities as in respect of their geograph- 
ical positions. 

As regards the number of these ancient monu- 
ments nothing can be affirmed with exactness ; 
it is, however, very great. In the State of Ohio 
alone it has been calculated, on very good data, 
that there are not less than ten thousand tumuli 
or mounds, and from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred inclosures of various sizes. Some no- 
tion may be formed of their abundance and 
distribution from the map on the preceding 
page, showing ‘‘ A section of twelve miles of the 
valley of the Scioto River, in Ohio.” Within 
this area, it will be observed, there occur. up- 
ward of one hundred mounds, some of them of 
large size, and not far from forty inclosures of 
all classes. Some of these, like those designated 
by the letters K, H, and D, have embankments 
between two and three miles in circuit. Indeed 
the magnitude of a large part of these remains 
is not less remarkable than their great numbers. 
Lines of embankment, varying in height from 
five to thirty feet, and inciosing areas of from 
one to fifty acres are common; while inclos- 
ures of one and two hundred acres area are far 
from infrequent. Occasional works are found 
embracing as many as four hundred acres. The 
magnitude of the area which they inclose, how- 
ever, is not always a correct index of the amount 





FIGURE 14.—GREAT MOUND NEAR MIAMISBURGH, OHIO. 
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FIGURE 15.—GREAT MOUND OF CAHOKIA, ILLINOIS. 


of labor which they have cost. A fortified hill 
in Highland County, Ohio, has one mile and five- 
eighths of heavy embankment, yet it incloses an 
area of only about forty acres. A similar work 
on the Little Miami River, in Warren County 
in the same State, has upward of four miles of 
embankment; yet it incloses but little more than 
one hundred acres. A group of works on the 
Ohio River at Portsmouth, near the confluence 
of the Scioto River with that stream, has an ag- 
gregate of at least twenty miles of embankment ; 
yet the entire amount of land embraced within 
the walls does not probably much exceed two 
hundred acres. 

The mounds are as variable in dimensions 
as the inclosures themselves, and range from 
such as are but a few feet in height, and a few 
yards in diameter, to those which, like the Grave 
Creek mound in Virginia, rise to the height of 
seventy feet, and measure a thousand feet in cir- 
cumference at their base. A large conical mound 
in the vicinity of Miamisburgh, in Ohio, meas- 
ures sixty-eight feet in vertical height, and eight 
hundred and fifty-two in circumference at its 
base, and contains 311,353 cubic feet. Of still 
greater dimensions is the quadrangular truncated 
mound of Cahokia, Illinois, opposite and almost 
within sight of St. Louis. It has an altitude of 
ninety feet, and is upward of two thousand fect 
around at its base, containing, on a rough calcu- 
lation, 20,000,000 cubic feet of earth. Another 
great mound near Selsertown, Mississippi, is com- 
puted to cover six acres of ground. As already 
observed, mounds of these extraordinary dimen- 
sions are most common in the Southern States. 
The usual dimensions of this class of ancient re- 


mains, however, are much less than in the ex- 
amples above given. The greater number range 
from six to thirty feet in perpendicular height, 
by from forty to one hundred feet in diameter 
at the base. 

In view of their great numbers, and the large 
size of many of them, persons have not been 
wanting to suggest that they are natural forma- 
tions, ‘* the results of diluvial action,” modified 
in some instances but never erected by man. 
But the suggestion could never have been made 
by any person who had enjoyed the opportunity 
of secing and examining them for himself. They 
are uniformly so placed in reference to the adja- 
cent country, and their conformation is so dis- 
tinct and peculiar, that the eye can not long 
hesitate in recognizing them. Their contents, 
moreover, establish their artificial origin beyond 
dispute or question. 

In respect of form, it may be observed that a 
large, perhaps the larger part of the inclosures 
are regular in outline, the circle predominating. 
Some are squares, some parallelograms, others 
are ellipses or polygons, regular or irregular. 
The regular works almost invariably occur on 
level grounds, care evidently having been taken 
by their builders to select those smoothest and 
least cut up by ravines or water-courses. The 
irregular works are those which partake most cf 
the character of defenses, and are usually made 
to conform to the nature of the ground on which 
they are erected. They run around the brows 
of hills, across the isthmuses of peninsulas which 
are protected on other sides by streams or steep 
and inaccessible precipices, and vary in the 
height of their walls and the depth of their 
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FIGURE 16.—MOUND AND CIRCLE NEAR 


ditches with the naturally greater or inferior 
strength of the point protected. The square 
and the circle often occur in combination, fre- 
quently communicating with each other directly, 
or by avenues consisting of parallel lines of em- 
bankment. Detached parallels are by no means 
rare, and are perhaps among the least explicable 
of all the ancient monuments. 

The mounds are usually simple cones in form ; 
but they are sometimes truncated, and occasion- 
ally terraced with graded or winding ascents to 
their summits. Most are circular; but some 
are elliptical, others pear-shaped, and others 
squares or parallelograms, with aprons or ter- 
races and graded ascents. Besides these, there 
are others already alluded to, most frequent in 
Wisconsin and the Northwest, which take the 
form of animals and reptiles. Another variety 
of remains are elevated causeways, sometimes 
called ‘‘ roads,” and graded descents, or ‘‘ cov- 
ered ways,” to rivers and streams, or from one 
terrace to another. 

As already remarked, these works occur main- 
ly in the valleys of the Western rivers. The al- 
luvial terraces by which these valleys are mark- 
ed, known locally, and perhaps accurately, as 
*¢ river-bottoms,” were the favorite sites of the 
mound-builders. The principal monuments are 
found where these “‘ bottoms” are most extensive 
—at the junction of streams, or where the val- 
leys are broadest and most favorable for their 
erection. The works at Marietta, at the junc- 
tion of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers; at the 
mouth of Grave Creek; at Portsmouth, the 
junction of the Scioto with the Ohio; and at 
the mouth of the Great Miami, are examples in 
point. Occasional works are found on hill-tops, 
or on headlands overlooking valleys, or at little 
distance from them; but these are manifestly, 
in most instances, works of defense, or of resort 
Voi. XX.—No. 120.—3B 
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against enemies, or in some way connected with 
warlike purposes. 

In another article we shall consider the works 
thus generally described in detail, and illustrate 
fully their features and probable purposes. 
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ITH patience and perseverance the mul- 
berry leaf will become satin,” says a 
Spanish proverb. 

Some years ago men were bitten by a mania: 
(this is of periodical occurrence, unfortunately for 
us) for planting the mulberry-tree. How did it 
end? ‘The fever burned out. Men went into 
the speculation not to increase the silk tfade, 
thereby making another outlet of industry for 
the poor and helpless, and increasing the exports 
of commerce; but to make fortunes, and grow 
rapidly rich by the sale of the trees. How they 
were used or abused were matters of a secondary 
consideration to them ; profit for the few at the 
expense of the mass—the nerve of every specula- 
tion—being the motive power. So that when 
nothing more was to be made by the selling of 
trees or the patenting of hurdles, cradles, and 
powders, ‘‘ the culture of silk” passed away like 
a vapor over the hills, and men turned about to 
look for another object of speculation. Verily 
the sentiment of ‘‘ After us the deluge” is as well 
understood, though not as honestly confessed, by 
the American as by the Austrian. But Provi- 
dence has sustained us here as in all things. 
The mulberry-trees all over the country have 
grown and multiplied, and we shall soon be ready 
to begin that which the next century will find 
us doing with all our might: commanding the 
silk as we now do the cotton markets of the 
world. : 
It is merely a question of time. As certainly 


“ 
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Spread of wings. 
FIGURE 1.—THE SILK-WORM BUTTERFLY (BOMBYX MORI). 


as the seasons come round we are slowly but| the rearing of Silk-worms,” we read that “the 
surely approaching this great result. | lawful wife of the Emperor Hoangti, named Si- 

The statesmen of France, from Sully to Louis | ching-chi, began the culture of silk in 2602 before 
Napoleon, have pondered, watched, and now trem- | our era, more than 4447 years ago.” This will do 


ble for the issue of this question. The deep and 

serious apprehensions which are held by the En- 

glish converning cotton are felt ten-fold more 

anxiously by the French in relation to their silk | 
culture. Not a meeting of the Academy takes 
place but a paper relative to this subject is read | 
and discussed. Every effort is being made to in- | 
troduce other moths whose food is not so preca- | 
rious as the mulberry. No expense is spared in | 
experiments. Every suggestion is hailed and | 


for a beginning ; let us feel no curiosity to go far- 
ther into the mist of ages. Compared with this, 
Aristotle is a modern in his evidence of the use 
of silk. It is mentioned by almost all the Greek 
and Roman authors. Heliogabalus was the first 
Roman who wore cloth made of silk alone; and 
Lampridius mentions that ‘‘ he had prepared a 
silken rope of purple and scarlet colors to hang 
himself with.” The use of silk spread very 
rapidly after this example. A.D. 530 we find 


tried. Scientific men watch and study ; but all | Justinian rewarding two monks at Constantino- 
in vain—the silken thread is slowly but surely | ple for bringing to him from Persia, in the hollow 
following the sun. It must be caught up by our | of a cane, some eggs of the silk-worm. These 
Middle and Southern States; or before many of | hatched in due time, and their management was 
the present generation have passed away an taught by these monks, so that it was not long 
wives may receive the same answer Aurelian | before the Romans produced their own raw silk. 
gave his Empress, who asked “to have a single | In 685 Benedict, first Abbot of Wearmouth, 


shawl of purple silk.” 

*¢ Far be it from us,” he replied, ‘‘ to permit 
thread to be reckoned worth its weight in gold.” 
At that period silk sold weight for weight. 

To fully understand our own position relative 
to the silk culture let us go back to the ages when 
it is first mentioned, and see how gradually it has 
crept on and on. By thus tracing its course 
through the past we may see what the future will 
produce. 

That silk was known at a very early period all | 
authors are agreed ; although no mention is made 
of it in the Old Testament, and it is named but 
once in the New Testament. 

In the French version of 
the Chinese Treatises by Mr. | 
Stanislaus Julien, translated | 
and published in 1838, at | 


b see Washington, bearing the title 


Ficvke 2.—xrc@ or of “‘ Summary of the principal 








e-wonet. Chinese Treatises upon the 
ae. Culture of the Mulberry and 


bought land for his abbey, from two families on 
the River Wear, for two scarfs or palls of silk. 

In 701 Bede holds forth against the use of silk 
in churches. ‘* Hence,” says he, “the custom 
of the churches has obtained to celebrate the sac- 
rifice of the altar, not in silk (mark this!), nor in 
dyed cloth, but in earthy flax, as the body of our 
Lord was buried in a clean dnen cloth.” In 
1148 Roger I., king of Sicily, having taken the 
cities of Corinth, Thebes, and Athens, got into 
his hands a number of silk weavers, whom he 
carried off, with their instruments and materials, 
and forced them to become residents of Palermo. 
Twenty years from this time the silks of Sicily 
had become celebrated all over the world,* and 
its manufacture had been introduced through ev- 
ery province of Italy, and flourished at Almeria 
in Grenada in Spain. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century the 
weavers, being expelled from Lucca, carried the 
manufacture of silk to Venice, Florence, Milan, 


Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.” 
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Bologna. From thence its transition to France, 
Germany, and England was quite easy. The 
use of the silk cloth had been known in these 
countries as early as the sixth century. The 
kings of Denmark began to use silk to append 
their waxen seals to charters about a.p. 1000. 

James the First of England learned the value 
of silk before he left Scotland for his new throne, 
having been obliged to borrow a pair of silk 
stockings from the Earl of Mar that he might 
receive with due pomp the English embassadors. 
This experience no doubt increased his desire to 
cultivate silk in England and her colonies. He 
wrote a book on the subject for the instruction 
of his loyal people, the Virginians, who had the 
honor, it is said, of providing the silk for the 
coronation robes of Charles the Second. 

Bounties were offered in England for raw silk | 
as early as 1623. 

In 1714 the manufacture of silk was com- 
menced at Derby in England by Sir Thomas} 
Lombe, who went to Italy and obtained a knowl- ! 
edge of the business; and is supposed to have | 
lost his life by poison from the jealousy of the | 
Italians at his discovering their mode of weaving 
and dyeing. He died at the early age of twenty- 
nine. 

In 1732 lands were granted in Georgia on | 
condition of planting one hundred white mulber- | 
ry-trees on every ten acres of cleared land; and | 
in 1759, just a century ago, this fine, promising 
colony exported to England 10,000 pounds of 
raw silk. When cotton was introduced the silk 
culture declined rapidly, and the last exportation 
was made in 1790. It was only a few years ago 
that the large and roomy filature in the centre | 
of the city of Savannah, which had been used as | 
a hotel, and which covered almost a whole block, | 
was pulled down. } 

In 1760 Connecticut commenced the silk busi- 
ness; and most wisely continues it to this day. | 
A little more impetus given the farmers in prizes | 
from the State Agricultural Society would make | 
it now a most flourishing and important branch | 
of industry in that State. 

In 1771 Pennsylvania and New Jersey com- 
menced the culture of silk, and continued it t- 











FIGURE 3.—SILK-WORM 





MOULTING. 


the Revolution. 
resumed. 

These are only a few mile-stones running along 
the centuries, by which your attention can be 
fixed to points worthy of your future considera- 
tion. 

A perusal of the history and statistics of the 
silk trade for the last half century will prove to 
any reader that the fears of the French and Ital- 
ians about the gradual but sure decline of the 
silk culture in those countries are not without 
reason. For forty years, notwithstanding the 
persistent spread of the mulberry and the worm 
—until the former is now planted up the steep 
sides of the Lebanon, through Syria, along the 
whole Mediterranean coast—the increased pro- 
duction of raw silk has been by no means com- 
mensurate with the labor and expense incurred. 
‘¢ Short crops” is the constant cry. 

Let us retrace our steps and take a geograph- 
ical view of the production of silk. It was first 
obtained by the different nations bordering on 
the Mediterranean, from the Seres—a people who 
inhabited Khotan, in Little Bucharia, a province 
in the north of India. It crept down through 
centuries past Bactria to Persia, through Arabia 


Since then it has never been 


, to Byzantium or Constantinople, whence Justin- 


ian transplanted it to the island of Cos. From 
this time history gives us ample information. In 
an old book written by Isodore of Seville, about 





FIGURE 4.—THE CAST-OFF SKIN OF THE MOUTH AND HEAD. 


Paid 


A.D. 575, there is an explanation of terms used 
etymologically for silk. ‘ Bombyx—a worm 
which lives upon the leaves of trees, and from 
whose web silk is made. It is called Bombyx 
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FIGURE 5.—SILK-WOERM AT MATURITY. 


because it empties itself in producing threads, 
and nothing but air remains within it. The 
cloth called Bombycina derives its name from 
the silk-worm (Bombyx), which emits very long 
threads; the web woven from them is called 
Bombycinum, and is made in the island of Cos. 
That called Serica derives its name from silk 
(sericum), or from the circumstance that it was 
first obtained from the Seres. Holo-serica is all 
of silk, for Holan means all. Tramo-serica has 
a warp of linen and a woof (trama) of silk.” 
This quotation is well worth our attention as 
an exposition of the state of trade or manufac- 
tures at this early day. In all the languages 
of Europe, from the first period of their use, 
you will find a word by which si/k is under- 
stood; in no tongue is it found missing—which 
shows how early mankind placed a value upon 
this production. Serinda is the name of the 
country from whence came ‘‘the fleece of the 
Seres.” Authors have disputed whether it is 
the same as Khotan, in Little Bucharia. La- 
treille sums up the matter thus: ‘‘ The city of 
Tarfan, in Little Bucharia, was for a long time 
the rendezvous of the caravans coming from the 
West, and the principal market for Chinese silks. 
It was the metropolis of the Seres of Upper Asia, 
or the Serica of Ptolemy.” 

The French obtained several workmen from 
Milan and commenced the silk manufacture in 
1521, but with no success. In 1564 Trancot, 
a gardener at Nismes, planted the first nursery 
of white mulberry-trees, and in a few years they 
became propagated through the southern prov- 
inces of France. In 
Dauphiny great ef- 
forts had been made 
by some noblemen re- 
turning from the con- 
quest: of Naples, who 
brought with them 
both mulberry and 
worms; but signal fail- 
ure attended their ef- 
forts; and, doubtless, 
little progress ever 
would have been made 
if Sully, with his far- 
reaching policy, had 
not impressed its im- 
portance on the mind 
of his master, Henry 
the Fourth, and forced 
the nation into appre- 
ciating its immense re- 





results. No one can calculate the wonderful 
resources—the revenue—the finding of pleasant 
work for the poor and helpless—the keeping of 
men busy, and consequently quiet, thus encour- 
aging peace and content, that this little worm 
has conferred upon so volatile and restless a na- 
tion as the French. Therefore its rulers are wise 
in casting about how, and by what means, its 
continuance can be made permanent. 
SO! 
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FIGURE 6. 
P. The pro leg or scales. 6. Hairs magnified. 

But men can not regulate the seasons; and as 
the climate of France and Italy changes through 
some cause which we can not even divine, so the 
manufacture of silk from the Bombyx mori must, 
notwithstanding every effort, gradually decrease 
in those countries. You no longer find the for- 
mer long continuance of dry, sunny weather; 
the seasons are becoming colder; rain is more 
constant, and dampness follows. ‘The vine on 
the once sunny slopes can not struggle against 





FIGURE 7.—FORE-LEG OF SILK-WORM, AND HOOK, GREATLY MAGNIFIED. 
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FIGURE 8.—HEAD OF SILK-WORM, 


@. Side view of head. %. Front view of head. _¢. Interior of the Labrum or upperlip. d. Silk tube, or spinneret, magnified. 


it, and the mulberry loses year by year more of |to the sun for an hour or more according to 
its healthful vitality. the intensity of heat; and if you then reverse 
This tree is a marvel of itself. A mysterious | the bottle and put in a lighted taper, it (the ta- 
current forms its life-blood. Every other known | per) will burn with a brighter, whiter, and larger 
tree has its hundreds of insects feeding, living, light than if it were placed in a bottle filled only 
dying upon it; but the mulberry has but one— | with the common atmospheric air. Also, on 
the Bombyx mori. The moth lives alone for | the inside of the bottle containing these leaves, 
the tree, and the tree for the moth. Wherever | in a short time you will find drops of water 
it is planted it exhausts the earth most com-| evaporated from the leaves by the heat. The 
pletely ; all its energies are thrown into the soil, | leaves become withered and dry, according to the 
and the atmosphere is drawn upon by its millions | quantity of liquid they have lost. Now take an- 
of broad lungs in a manner corresponding with | other empty bottle, place in it some mulberry 
its growth. The variety of gasses in this tree | leaves, cork it, and place it in the dark in a box, 
surpasses every other. A mulberry-tree grow-|or wrapped up so that no light can reach it. 
ing in the sun and another in the shade are two 
vitally different trees. Worms fed on the latter 
sicken and die, while those who feed on the well- 
sunned leaves are easily carried through all their 
various changes, and are very productive. We 
know that when thesun strikes any leaf it exhales 
2 the air used by animal 

~~ life for respiration, and 
—~- we know that the quantity 
aA z — exhaled is apportioned en- 
me ; =~ tirely to the strength of 
- the light which draws it. 

- ~—. Consequently, when rain, 
é -~ dampness, and the absence 
Se — of the sun are combined, 

ae, Es ~ little of this air can be ex- 
; ~ haled, and animal life must 
yk -. suffer. With the mulberry 
: ~ this is more the case than 

“ with any othertree. Count 
~ ‘- Dondolo, in his excellent 
= >. treatise on the silk-worm, 
a oe says: ‘‘If some mulberry 
rigure 9.—THe Heart /eaves are placed in a wide- 
og NERVOUS system. mouth bottle and exposed FIGURE 10,—THE PERFECT COCOON. 
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After two hours open it; put in a lighted taper 
or a small bird: the candle will go out, and the 
bird will expire in a second. This demonstrates 
that in darkness the leaves have exhaled mephit- 
ic air, whereas in the sun they have exhaled 
Vital air.” 

Thus we may perceive how the long rainy 
seasons in France will gradually destroy the 
nutritive qualities of the leaves, and cause the 
worm to die from the deleteriousness of the gas 
of the leaf upon which it feeds. This being the 
case, others whose climate answers for both must 
adopt them. 

In this country we can raise both worm and 
tree; and the sooner the business is commenced 
the greater the success and profit. In the whole 
of China there are only parts of four provinces 
which produce the fine silk; Che-kiang, Kiang- 
nan, Woopé, and Szechuen. The first is crossed 
by the 30° of latitude, and corresponds in climate, 
soil, and rivers with our Middle and Southern 
States. Experience has shown that no finer silk 
country exists in the world than Georgia; and 
the surrounding States must be equally as well 
fitted. The raising of the worm is a nominal 
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FIGURE 11,—INTERIOR OF SILK-WORM. 
a. Silkbags. 5. Silktube, orspinneret. ¢. Stomach. d. Intestines. 


| posing the thread is twisted. 
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FIGURE 12.—INTERIOR OF SILK-WORM. 


a. Silkbag, lowerend. 6. Intestines. d. Ligament of the stomach. 
ec. Rectum, 

affair in England. There it can never thrive, 
for the same reason which is now causing its 
decay and death in France: the want of a suffi- 
ciency of sun heat to ripen the leaves, rendering 
them free from injurious gases and nutritive to 
the worm. 

We are now considering, it must be borne in 
mind, the production of the Bombyx mori, the 
true silk-worm ; whose material is used solely for 
the most valuable silks and velvets, and for which 
no substitute has yet been found in other moths 
of the same family. There is as much difference 
between the silk of this worm and of others as 
between sea-island and upland cotton. In dye- 
ing there must be a third of the silk from this 
worm used, or furring up (the separation of fibres) 
will take place, and the loss becomes immense. 
Then again thrown silk is formed of two, three, 
or more “‘ singles,” according 
to the substance required, 
which are twisted in a con- 
trary direction to that in 
which the ‘‘singles” com- 


Now with the silk of other 
worms throwsiering becomes 
impossible, or makes such a 
rough, coarse fabric that the / 
higher qualities of silk and 
velvets must disappear with 
the Bombyx mori. 





FIGURE 13.—SMALL BAG 
AND ARTERY IN HEAD, 
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FIGURE 14.—PARTS OF SILK-WORM'S STOMACH. 


a. The stomach, magnified. _ 5. Stomach, inits place. _¢. Crop or 


annexed. 

People think that great preparations are needed 
to commence the culture of silk. This is an 
error. You need only a large, dry, well-venti- 
lated room, where the sun’s rays can penetrate 
but not fall on the worms—the upper part of a 
barn for instance (always understanding mul- 
berry-trees are near at hand); a few boards ora 
table on which to place a sufficient number of 
pasteboard covers about two inches deep; and 
some twigs of trees laid loosely on these, and on 
which, in turn, you place your leaves. This is a 
natural position, and forces the worms to exercise 
a little, which is good for them; and also elevates 
them above the atmosphere of the débris which 
accumulates at the bottom of the covers, keeping 
the food fresh for longer time. 

The leaves must be thoroughly sunned. If 
they have grown in the shade they should be 
sprinkled with water and laid in the sun-for some 
hours, then wiped very dry before being given to 
the worms. Before each moulting, if the leaves 
are dipped in sugar and water with a small por- 
tion of milk in it, and allowed to dry by evapora- 
tion, they will be found highly nutritious to the 
worms; and, sulphur being a component ingre- 
dient in the sugar, this assists in purifying and 
thinning the fluids of their bodies. 

They should be fed three times with fresh 
leaves every twelve hours. The ejecta and with- 
ered fibres must be cleared off every day. The 
first makes a splendid dye, and is no doubt the 
basis of the fine purples and reds of the Chinese. 

The Bombyx mori (Fig. 1) is a moth belonging 
to the genus Phalene, the plainest and the most in- 
different in appearance of any in the Lipedoptera 





d, d. Stomach and honey stomacil of butterfly. 


family ; evincing once more the great 
truth that appearances become of lit- 
tle value when compared with useful- 
ness and worth. The finest insects 
I know of in this country are raised 
in Georgia. The specimen from 
which my drawing is made is a 
Georgian. The butterfly is of a pale, 
soiled yellowish hue. Others are 
found—not so valuable—of a grayish 
color. She comes forth from her 
cocoon full of life and energy, which 
are spent in seeking agreeable com- 
panionship, and soon she commences 
to deposit her eggs. This done she 
dies, rarely living many hours after 
her task is accomplished. 

The egg (Figure 2) is the size of 
a mustard seed, bright yellow at first, 
but darkening with age to a lead col- 


or. It is deeply indented in the cen- 
tre. Ifthe season is warm and dry 


the silk-worm will emerge in a few 
days, yielding, if so, two crops a 
year, if the eggs have been well 
sheltered during the winter. For 
this purpose nothing answers so well 
as a good bandbox; in which, if you 
confine the moths, they will deposit 
their eggs on the sides. When this 
is done fill the bandbox lightly with 
cotton-batting, envelop it in a covering, and place 
it where no smells may reach it—particularly to- 
bacco smoke. Ihave now some hundreds by me 
all killed from cigar smoke. Thesmell of onions 
will kill them too. No insect is so sensitive to 





honey stomach 





FIGURE 15.—bopy 
a. The esophagus or gullet. 


OF SILK-WORM. 
6. Pulmonary tubes. 
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FIGURE 16.—TUE EMBRYO. 

a. Embryo of the butterfly in the caterpillar. 

6. Appearance of the head through the gauze envelope. 

¢. Embryo as it reposes. 

d@. Wings and antenne spread to show them. 
smells, noise, and dampness in every stage of its 
existence. 

As soon as the mulberry-tree is sufficiently ad- 

vanced in spring, take out the cotton and place 
the box near the rays of the sun, but not in them. 





FIGURE 17.—TUE COCOON BEGUN. 


In a short time the worms will come forth. Then 
take a feather (they must never be touched with 
the fingers) and lift them on tq a dry leaf. 

Now commences the unceasing care they re- 
quire. When first hatched it is a small black 
worm not quite a quarter of an inch long. It 
exhibits an instant desire for food; and day and 
night, for five or six weeks, it never rests a sec- 
ond when food is to be obtained. It is very in- 
different to change of place, requiring nothing 
but to be fed; and probably during the whole 
of its larva stage will not move a foot from the 
spot it was first placed on. 

It undergoes five moultings during the cater- 
pillar state. The description of the first opera- 
tion will serve for the whole process. The skins 
are all under the first, and as the worm enlarges 
they are thrown off successively. It is these 
ehanges which cause their sickness and mortal- 


ity. When about eight days old its head is very 
much enlarged; and now commences its first 
trial. For three days it will refuse food, lying 
in a lethargic state. This is owing to the swell- 
ing of the body under the tight skin. If healthy, 
you will soon see a soft fluid, called fat, circulating 
between the skins. This softens both, and ren- 
ders the escape comparatively easy, as the worm 
from instinct takes no food, and becomes very 
much red:ced in size. From its body now ex- 
udes a soft, silky fluid, which attaches the first 
skin to any thing firm; it rubs its head forcibly 
against the twigs, or the sides of the cover, until 
the scaly covering is loosened. Then comes the 
great effort of breaking the skin nearest the head, 
which, being very narrow, requires great exer- 
tion; but as soon as the first two pairs of feet 
are out the danger is over (Figure 3). It soon 
frees itself entirely, the old skin remaining at- 
tached to the spot where the effort commenced. 
The danger now is that all of the old skin should 
not have been equally lubricated, which will be 
the case if the worm has not been very punctu- 
ally fed. The consequence will be that a por- 
tion of the skin will adhere, and, tightening 
with the growth of the worm, this pressure in- 
duces a swelling, inflammation sets in, and death 
soon intervenes. At this stage the greatest mor- 
tality occurs. The principal cause is the watery 
and acid condition of the mulberry leaf, 
from the want of sun. In consequence 
of this defect the necessary fatty fluid has 
not been sufficiently elaborated for the 
demands of the worm. It casts off ev- 
ery part of its covering; nay, even the 
interior coat of the stomach, gullet, and 
trachea — body, skull, feet, eyes, jaws, 
even the membrane around its mouth, 
which has marks on its edges resembling 
teeth. (See Figure 4.) 

It is now pale, and the skin is soft 
and wrinkled. But all this soon disap- 
pears, as after a short rest it commences 
to eat again more voraciously than ever. 
This continues about five days; then 
comes the second moulting; and the 
same process is gone* through with at 
the expiration of every five days, if the weath- 
er is dry and warm, and food plenty, each time 
with less danger. 








| Fig. 18,_MANNER IN WHICH THE WORM LAYS THE SILE. 
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FIGURE 19.—INTERIOR OF THE COCOON, WHERE TIE CHRYS- 
ALIS BREPOSES. 


At last comes the final moulting. The worm 
will feed about ten days longer when it reaches 
maturity. It is now an ugly thing (Figure 5); 
if fully developed, three inches long; of a light- 
green color, with a darker green and some black 
interspersed. It has twelve segments to its body, 
on which you will find eighteen stigmata or 
breathing-holes, nine on each side. There are 
sixteen legs ; the first six scales (Figure 6), which 
can not sensibly change their position. The 
other ten are holders (Figure 7), very flexible and 
membraneous, to which are attached small hooks 
which assist the worm to climb and spin. its 
mouth is very singular. The aperture is verti- 
cal, not horizontal; the jaws are situated like 
the teeth of a saw, firm and strong; and the 
crunching they make when feeding can be heard 
at a considerable distance. ‘The muscles which 
form the jaws relax and expand to such a de- 
gree after death that no positive result can be 
offered in a drawing to represent them correctly, 
for it is the action of life which gives them form ; 
when it ceases, appearances are so different it 
would be erroneous to present them. This can 
easily be seen by placing a worm while feeding 
upon a piece of glass, in such a position as will 
enable you to apply a magnifier. On each side 
of the head are seven 
small spots very near the 
mouth, which are called 
eyes; but are evidently 
of small service. It is 
exceedingly doubtful if 











the worm is guided by 
any sense except that of 
smell, if I may term it | 
such, imbibed through | 
its breathing pores from | 


the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 

The spinneret, or silk 
tube, was supposed by | 
Reaumur and others to 
be composed of two out- 
lets for silk; but Lyon- | 
net, after very minute | 
Figure 20.—rue cmersatis. dissection, with the aid | 














of the highest magnifier, found the two tubes 
were united into one before their termination 
(Figure 8,d). ‘*I am almost certain,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘that it is composed of horny and 
membraneous slips alternately; the one for 
pressing the thread into a small diameter, the 
other enlarging it at the insect’s pleasure.” Of 
this there is little doubt, as can easily be seen in 
the passage of the silk through it. It is clipped 
at the end like a pen for writing, but with less 
slant; and is just the instrument for attaching 
fluid to any object required—subsequently spin- 
ning it forth as it pleases. 

Let us now examine the interior of the cater- 
pillar. I shall only present as much as will ex- 
plain the interior economy provided for the man- 
ufacture of the material silk. Caterpillars have 
no heart or brain. A vessel amidst small veins 
(Figure 9), running the length of the back, 
pulsating about a hundred times a minute, serves 
for the first; and a few ganglions for the latter. 
If you will look at Figure 12 you will see that 
the silk bags are closed at the lower end. The 
upper end terminates at the spinneret; conse- 
quently, after the fluid is digested, it must return 
to a small artery near the head, to be passed 
into the silk bags for future use (Figure 13). I 
have given only one silk bag, for, as they convo- 
lute over the intestines, I present a side of each. 
They are longer in the silk-worm than in any 
other, as more is required for its use than its 
confréres. They are widest in the middle, and 
taper off toward each end, and are almost double 
the length of the whole body of the caterpillar. 

The silk is a fluid produced by a chemical 
process from the juices of the mulberry, and can 
by the fingers be drawn out into filaments of silk 
as distinct as if already in a skein; in a word, I 
may say the skein is made when the bags are 
full and the worm has digested a sufficiency of 
food in its reservoirs, which will be shown by 
the glossiness of the body of the worm and the 
transparency of the skin around its neck. The 
catervillar devours sixty thousand times its.own 
weight in thirty days; consequently it requires 
a powerful digesting machinery as well as a 
large stomach. Therefore, when newly hatched 
it is nearly all stomach; but as the larva ad- 
vances in age it dwindles away, 
collapsing into the horny stom- 
ach of the future butterfly. 
You can see at Figure 14 the 
stomach of a caterpillar just 
going into the pupa state (the 
second immediately before its 
transformation), and also the 
stomach of the perfect butter- 
fly. In some diurnal moths, 
requiring little food, the crop, 
or honey-bag, is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and the stomach is a 
mere thread. 

It must be impressed upon 
the minds of those raising the 
silk-worm that Naturé does not "SUB 21.—cast- 
pause in her wondrous laborato- zerimag. 
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ry, nor can she wait upon the idleness or negli- 
gence of humanity. One day, one omission, or 
scanty supply of food, will ruin an entire crop. 
There is no remedy for ‘‘to-morrow.” The 
organs are in a constant preparation for throw- 
ing off these exterior coats. The new head is 
pressing hard upon the old; the new mandibles 
ready to discard the dry and stiff ones of the 
present skin; the gullet is closed gradually by 
the shriveling of the old skin; and from the ne- 
glect of one day the poor caterpillar starves to 
death in the midst of plenty, and you lose, from 
procrastination or oversight, the care, toil, and 
labor of weeks. 

But the marvels of the caterpillar’s stomach 
are not yet all related. In the interior of that 
ugly worm is folded up, in a gauzy cover, every 
part of the future butterfly (a, Figure 16). As 
the worm grows so does the embryo within; until 
the material, if I may use the term, becomes lit- 
erally merged in the spiritual. The ancients 
figured the soul (psyche) as a butterfly; and the 
Christian sees in the rending of its chrysalis a 
foreshadowing of the resurrection. Surely it re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagination to ac- 
knowledge the beautiful allegory given us by the 
Maker of all things, in the worm we spurn with 
contempt from our path. Take any caterpil- 
lar on the point of spinning its cocoon or going 
into the pupa state, tie a thread to it, and hold 
it suspended in boiling water for a minute or 
more, and you can then draw the skin entirely 
off; and on opening it carefully down the back 
you will find this demonstration of the Omnipo- 
tent. 

This is but a very small portion of the mar- 
velous structure and economy of these little creat- 
ures—just enough to whet the curiosity, and send 
you, one and all, I hope, to the study of these 
despised creatures. You will become wiser and 
happier every hour you bestow upon them. 

Silk-worms are subject to many diseases ; the 
two most fatal are the reds and the scours. The 
firs arises from a fermentation of food in the 


stomach, creating uric acid, which, mixing | 


with vegetable humors, causes the red blotches 
on the skin, dries it, and eventually suffocates 
the worm by the pressure of the skin. The best 
remedy, and one that seldom fails, is submerging 
the leaves in molasses or sirup and water, letting 
them dry by evaporation, and feeding to the worm 
only one leaf a day until the disease declines. 
Another remedy is, before feeding, to dip the 
leaves in chalk and water, and allow them to dry 
in the same manner. The other disease—the 
scours, or diarrhea—arises entirely from bad air 
and ill attendance. The food can not be digested 
without oxygen; the fluid analogous to blood can | 
not be elaborated; and so the food, instead of | 
nourishing the worm, passes into the intestines | 
undigested. The inner skins receive no fatty | 
fluids—these passing away in a crude state—and | 
acquire no consistency; and the old skin never 
becomes dry enough to be sloughed; and thus 
the poor caterpillar dies a miserable death from 
contaminated and vitiated air. How strong the 


need of fresh air to sustain all life, may be seen 
in this humble creature. It can bear a great 
deal more in this respect than a warm-blooded 
animal, and may struggle through; but the silk 
is weak, a bad color, short staple, and very in- 
ferior. They are likely to commence several 
cocoons without finishing any; and die at last 
without having entered the chrysalis state at all. 
When a well-attended, well-fed worm, after its 
last moulting, arrives at maturity, full of life and 
energy, the fat having gone toward enlarging all 
its several parts—it becomes so full, so increased 
in size, that we pause and wonder how it was 
possible for any of the other skins to have con- 
tained such bulk. It is fresher, brighter, and 
the markings of tints sometimes vary considera- 
bly from what they were at first. It now be- 
comes dainty with its food; and toward the end 
raises its head, becomes restless, and is now in- 
clined to wander. Soon it will select a position 
between two twigs. This it examines, measures ; 
and after a pause, measures and examines again. 
At last it is satisfied, and the cocoon is begun (see 
Figure 17); the instinctive creature working al- 
ways within. During the first day floss silk is 
usually thrown off; but as the cocoon increases 
the thread is firmer. If the worm has been well 
fed the cocoon will be finished on the third day ; 
and is a charming piece of workmanship, its lit- 
tle prisoner nicely ensconced within its golden 
palace. 

The cocoon (Figure 10) should be nearly an 
inch and a half long, and of a brilliant yellow. 
This depends on your feeding and care. The 
silk is not, as the generality of people imagine, 
wound round and round, but is laid on in a zig- 
| zag manner (Figure 18)—the worm moving its 
| head slightly backward and forward during the 
| process and going to another patch. It never 
breaks the thread unless it is disturbed. Softly 
and slowly it evolves from its spinneret this 
precious stuff, in a double thread. In a full 
cocoon it will amount to two thousand feet of 
silk, weighing three grains and a half. This 
allows five pounds of silk to ten thousand co- 
| coons (the Chines. allowance) ; and if you get 
this you have an excellent crop. 

Imagine the number of worms required to sup- 
ply the thirty-five millions of dollars’ worth im- 
ported by this country alone! 

The cocoon is composed of three coverings, en- 
tirely different. The loose or floss silk keeps off 
| dampness; the fine closely-woven silk, so valua- 
ble to commerce, prevents the rain from pene- 
trating; and the glued silk, forming the tapestrr 
of the chamber (Figure 19) where the chrysalis 
reposes, repels air, water, and cold. 

Here the little hermit remains until trans- 
| formed intoa moth. This transformation takes 
| place gradually. From the expulsion of such a 
| quantity of gummy fluid the worm becomes very 
much decreased in size; the rings begin to clos2 
up; and it rests from its labors. Then it throws 
= its caterpillar garb, and if you open the co- 
coon now, you will see the chrysalis (Figure 20) 
| wherein is the winged spirit, its shroud and 
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earthy covering lying beside it (Figure 21), until 
it hears a voice calling to it, ‘* Arise and come 
forth.” Is the allegory not beautifully carried 
out? And who can fail seeing the lesson it 
conveys ? 

The insect, taught by the great Architect, in- 
terweaves the small end of the cocoon loosely, 
nor does it gum it so thickly as the other parts ; 
it reposes with its head toward this slightly 
woven portion, and when ready to escape it 
softens this end with a fluid from its mouth to 
loosen the adhesiveness of the gum. This fluid 
has been supposed to be a powerful acid, but it 
is not; for it has no power to corrode steel, and 
is nothing more than the watery particles of 
secretions thrown off. When ready, with its feet 
and head it pushes aside the loose threads and 
comes forth to light and freedom. It is a dis- 
puted point with authors whether the insect 
gnaws these silken threads; and it is quite 
amusing to see how much has been said on a 
topic which has such ridiculous bearings. For 
as the moth has only a short tube with which to 
suck or imbibe, you perceive it is impossible for 
it to bite or gnaw. Some cocoons are found 
sadly broken, and others again can be wound off 
without intermission after the egress of the moth ; 
it is the eager male bursting through all re- 
straints in the first instance, while from the lat- 
ter emerges the milder and gentler female. Thus 
we have broken and unbroken cocoons. 

The length of time before the moth emerges va- 
ries, if unaccelerated by artificial means, accord- 
ing to temperature—in some places taking fifteen, 
in others, fifty-six days. In India the time 
never exceeds twelve days; in France, three 
weeks; in England, from thirty-five to forty 
days; in Georgia, Florida, and the Carolinas 
seldom more than fifteen days; in Connecticut, 
from eighteen to twenty. 

The length of time elapsing from the hatching 
of the worm to its retirement in the cocoon must, 
of course, vary according to climate. With a 
warm, steady, genial atmosphere, with a plenty 
of food, its course is soon run. 

The first preparation generally made for wind- 
ing the cocoons is to throw them into warm 
water, to dissolve the glue. 
dried in ovens; and then taking the ends of 
three or more together, they are wound into 
skeins. In this process there is a great waste 
of life and a reduction of eggs from the kill- 
ing of such a number of chrysalis. One should 


They are next | 


if you feel as if you could not wait for the usual 
routine with the moth, cut the end of the co- 
coon, take out the chrysalis, carefully wrap it in 
cotton-batting, the glazed side in, and place a 
number together in boxes having one end open 
for the moth to emerge. This, in due time, she 
will do, and deposit her eggs equally as well as 
one emerging from her cocoon in the’ natural 
way. By this means you will not lose a moth, 
and will double your number of eggs. 

Now here is a summary of the whole process: 
Your eggs must be well preserved from damp, 
smells, and exposure. The worms must be well 
fed. Leaves must never be offered with dew or 
moisture upon them. Feed them with a gener- 
ous hand—the more you give the more you will 
receive. Plenty of pure air must be given, avoid- 
ing carefully every transition in temperature. 
The more heat the more rapid will be their 
growth; they stand any amount of heat, and 
are well contented with the thermometer at 
105° Fahrenheit. If a rainy spell comes on, a 
stove lighted in the room will prevent sickness 
and delay; and with the remedies before men- 
tioned, you can not fail of reaping a hundred- 
fold from every mulberry-tree you may have 
planted. 

The worms they are now trying to domes- 
ticate in Europe are, first, the Eria or the Ar- 
rindy, which feeds on the Palma Christi, or cas- 
tor-oil plant, and can be cultivated in this coun- 
try with the greatest ease. Drury, in 1773, de- 
scribes this moth under the name of the Bombyz 
Cynthia. This they are now making great ex- 
periments with in France as a substitute for the 
Bombyx mori. M. Guerin Meneville, in his 
paper read before the Academy, maintains that 
they are different insects. We shall wait for 
the French experiments to convince us of their 
success. The Fria makes the strongest silk 
known. It is worn by all the lower classes in 
China. It will bear no throwstering unless 
mixed with a third of the silk of the Bombyx 
The next is the Saturnia trifenestrata, 
the nearest approach to the Bombyx mori. The 
cocoon of this worm is very silky, and a bright 
yellow. Its food is the Soom-tree of Assam. It 
is a very delicate eater; and we must naturalize 
the tree before we can try the worm. The third 
is the Joree silk-worm of Assam (Bombyz reli- 
giosa), which feeds upon the pipul-tree, or Ficus 
religiosa, which would grow like a weed at the 
South. It can be fed easily on the purple fig of 
the Southern States. Its silk is a rich dark- 
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be more chary of a creature which may van- 
ish entirely some future day. If the cocoons 


| gray. 


are laid in a sieve over a pan of boiling water | 


the steam will moisten the glue, and the im- 


Several inferior silk-worms may be ren- 
dered very valuable, with sufficient care, by be- 
ing tended in rooms under cover. The Bom- 


mense quantity of electricity in the cocoon will | 4yx mori degenerates amazingly when allowed 


cause the threads to separate so that it can be | to feed in the open air on trees. 


First of these 


wound easily. To be sure there is more trou-| inferior worms is the Saturnia paphia, or Tus- 
ble and time consumed in this last proceeding, | seh silk-worm, which produces the silk worn by 


but you insure a double quantity of eggs. 


The | Europeans in India. 


It feeds on the hair-tree 


weight and beautiful gloss of the silk, when | (Zizyphus jujuba), the Assam-tree ( Terminalia 


wound, will amply repay you. 


In winding, aft-| a/ata), and several others. The Saturnia as- 


er you have reached the interior portion, which | samensis feeds on the Adakoory-tree, and on the 


is usually carded like cotton for coarser fabrics, | Assam-tree. It is asserted that our spruce and 
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live-oak are substitutes for any or all of these 
trees. There are many other moths of less 
value, but all of these, with their attendant 
trees, would, with a little care, be easily natu- 
ralized in every part of our country. They 
could not fail of being suited somewhere, with 
such a vast range of climate. 

I have said nothing of the Chinese manner of 
raising silk-worms, because you have a host of 
travelers, of every century, who will satisfy your 
curiosity ; and then where is the American who 
will follow in a beaten track? We are too er- 
ratic for imitation. If you doubt this, visit the 
Patent-office. 

But one labor I recommend to my country- 
women advancing in years. Let them resume 
the cares of this second nursery, and become, as 
the Chinese call it, ‘‘a mother of worms.” It 
would be far preferable to the clicking of the 
knitting-needles, going their eternal rounds on 
the hundred and seventy-nine pair of stockings 
—to be sold at a Yankee auction, when you can 
no longer hoard them—or to hunting up duck- 
eggs, and rehearsing the legends of old Virginia ; 
or, perchance, invading the doctor’s chest and 
concocting salves, liniments, and vermifuges 
which are expected to cure every disease floating 
on the balmy breezes of the South. How much 
better, and far more agreeable, to make up in 
this pleasant way a dower for a loved grand- | 
daughter, and finding therefrom amazing com- 
fort and much amusement; moreover, increas- 
ing your knowledge daily of the wonderful works 
of God! As for the children, I never saw a boy 
or girl who, after a little instruction, did not be- 
come a perfect enthusiast in the business. But 
stay, what does Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage 
in the third century, say? ‘* Although thou 
shouldest put on a tunic of foreign si/k, thou art 
naked; although thou shouldest beautify thyself | 
with gold and pearls and gems, without the beau- 
ty of Christ thou art unadorned.” 





MISS MUFFET AND THE SPIDER. 


HERE is a great deal said about Shakspeare 
in the way of critical elucidation ; and Mr. 
Ruskin has bored into the Stones of Venice till 
they have given us a moral and mental history 

of their shapers and layers that 

“Show us how divine a thing 
A ‘builder’ may be made.” 

(Stupendous poet-shade excuse me!) Milton 
has been expounded by the daring few who have 


Archimedes—this classical slang—has been al- 
ready patented by a celebrated corn-salve pro- 
prietor, and I dare not infringe. I might write 
volumes of commentary. I might forge anno- 
tated editions. I might avail myself of inductive 
analysis, and synthetic cognition a priori; and 
prove that this ‘‘ femme incomprise,” this Alma 
Mater, adopted the name of folly’s solemn bird 
only to vail the fact that her utterances were the 
oracles of wisdom—the concentred splendors of 
Confucius, Doctor Faustus, Paracelsus, and the 
Persian sages of nameless antiquity. I might 
do all this, and inundate the world with treat- 
ises which should rout and put to confusion all 
the doings of Warburton, Pope, Hanmer, Theo- 
bald, Upton, Grey, Collier, and White—not to 
mention the small fry—but I forbear; partly 
out of mercy to public, publishers, and purse ; 
partly because I am an ardent advocate of moral 
suasion; believe in novels as the safest and best 
method of conveying truths—religious, moral, 
and political—into the gun-barrels of the young 
idea; like to take my Catechism fiction-coated, 
and have a choir to sing the prayers on Sunday. 
Let us be xsthetic and die! let us wreathe our 
swords with myrtle, as Aristogeiton did; let us 
versify the Psalms ; embellish and illustrate the 
Scripture into narrative of modern style, and 
write Tales on the Ten Commandments; let us 
abolish the purple and blue robes of the priest- 
hood altogether, and make to ourselves a harness 
of the bell and pomegranate border, strapped 
with phylactery, so much lighter and more orna- 
mental; for we are the people, and wisdom will 
die with us! You who have an old-fashioned 
reverence for the Word of God, and do prefer 
the Catechism separate from a love-story; you 
who like David’s psalms as David wrote them, 
and would sing even your hymns to those dismal 
old tunes of Mear,and Lenox, and Rest, and Ham- 
burg, instead of the joyful strains of Cocache- 
lunk, Old Dog Tray, and What Fairy-like Music, 
you can go into some corner and sulk; you are 
superannuated old fogies, neither ‘‘ fast” nor 
‘*fancy”—I wash my hands of you! And all 
this means I am going to write a story, instead 
| of a treatise solemn and staid, a story illustra- 
tive of a distich in Mother Goose—not, oh! not 
after the faithless fashion of ‘‘ him who told the 
wondrous tale” of Mother Mary—a prophecy 
that indicates to the philosophic mind the reign 
of that sensation periodical, the New York Dodg- 
| er, and with keen satire travesties the style of 
| the great Urbanus Bobb, Sen.; not on that wise 





studied his ‘‘ works of labor and of skill,” even by any means, but a tale that shall, or should 
tothe end thereof; and there are those who avow | have for its motto the simply-pathetic stanza that 
that they understand Browning. I have seen a | tells us how 

man who said he could explain Emerson; but as | “Little Miss Muffet 

he has since been taken to a “‘lunattic arsenal,” She a a a a 

I have my doubts; and I sympathize with him Eating of curds and whey! 

so far that I shall not blame any dear reader for fe yee = oy oa 

being skeptical of the fact, when I declare my- ‘And frightened Miss Maffet aw ay!" 

self to be the sole and only decipherer of that 

great but misunderstood work—the Melodies of 








For I knew Miss Muffet, and the spider was my 


Mother Goose! Yet so it is. I might ery “ Eu- | second cousin; and I witnessed the whole trage- 
teka!” only that this pungent little phrase of | dy, even from the sweet and pastoral tableau of 
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Miss M. reposing on her tuffet, guiltless of sensa- 
tion as of ideas, satisfying her soul with rustic 
viands—spilling her milk among the mealy 
daisies, and sopping up the curds with that silver 
spoon native to her mouth from earliest infancy, | 
on to the wary advent of that beautiful black- 
velvet spider; its stately progress down a sweet- 
brier bush, and its cautious advance as if to par- | 
take of the curds and whey (as if a spider, strictly | 
one of the carnivorz, could have relished either | 
one or the other; but Miss Muffet was no ento- 
mologist, or she would have had no fear. Every 
young woman should buy my “ Rudiments of 
Entomology, by A. Bugg, Esq.,” and study it). 
Yes, from that advance, on to the fearful scream 
of terror that Miss M. uttered, the scattering of 
her mild repast; her flight into outside barba- 
rism; and the bland manners of the spider, who 








solate,” to him. But of all these ‘*lovyers” none 
penetrated ’Delia’s heart; that placid little organ 
reposed like a hibernating s1™‘rrel, coiled up in 
her bosom, occasionally stirr.), in a more com- 
fortable position, but never disquieting itself atall. 

Mrs. Bligh did not interfere with her daugh- 
ter’s affairs. She moved about her little house, 
fair, inefficient, and sweet-tempered; her soft 
curly hair waved away under her widow’s cap; 
her helpless white hands always dimpled and 
idly busy, doing a little dusting here, a little 
arranging of curtains or china there, setting a 
crooked chair straight with the wall, or fabricat- 
ing, in her afternoon leisure, any amount of per- 
fectly useless and pretty mats of white cotton, 
pink cotton, blue crewel, red chenille, or any 
other material that chanced to be in vogue; all 
the time fancying she was but doing her duty 


cared not at all for curds and whey, but only | in an exemplary manner, since those same mats 
wanted to see what they were like, nor stooped | were destined to torment the hearts and purses 
to taste them, though they were flung at her feet. | of the male members of Doctor Perkins’s congre- 











Of course I shall not call Miss Muffet and the | 
spider by any thing but ‘‘ traveling names ;” and | 
allow me at once to introduce the former as Miss | 
Adelia Bligh, of Rutherford, commonly called | 
"Delia by her fond mamma, ’Dele by her brother | 
Jim, and ’Dely by Hannah Hopkins, the gov- | 
ernante of the kitchen—and indeed of the parlor, 
for Widow Bligh was one of those blessed terres- | 
trial females made to be governed, and Hannah | 
was now general officer, vice Samson Bligh, de- | 
ceased. “Delia Bligh was a ‘‘perfect love.” 
Her petite stature was light and graceful; her 
complexion was fair as an apple-blossom that 
has lost its first tinge of pink in the sunshine; her 
hair of palest auburn, which nobody ever called 
red—not even the village beauty, Miss Cyrenia 
Jones, dared at such a calumny; though she did 
assert that "Delia Bligh had green eyes, said eyes 
being of a light and limpid gray, with a most | 
innocent and thoughtless expression, and alto- | 
gether no barrier to the invasion of the soft red | 
lips below, provided any body prefaced that inva- | 
sion with a little milder caressing. Truth to/| 
tell, "Delia was one of those people every body 
kisses and laughs at and pets, and gets extreme- 
ly tired of after a while; a very yielding, sugary, 
tender soul, whose worst epithet was, ‘‘ You aw- 
ful thing!” whose highest praise, ‘* That is real 
sweet!” Yet, for all that, "Delia was—~as one 
of the ancient philosophers said of money—a 
good thing to have in the house. Amiable, or- 


namental, neat; and with a nice little voice, that | 


would have piped prettily at Scotch ballads, but 


was wasted on modern music of the harmless | 


school, and put out of tune by the rickety jingle 
of an ancient piano that stood in Mrs. Bligh’s 
parlor. 

As a matter of course, "Delia Bligh had beaux, 


from the grocer’s clerk who brought sugar and | 


flour to the back door in a blue wagon with red 
wheels, and once asked the young lady to take 
a drive therein, up to the village lawyer, an old 


bachelor of thirty-five, with sandy hair and an| 


aquiline nose, who called every Sunday evening 
and asked Miss Bligh to sing ‘‘ Come, ye discon- 
Vor. XX.—No. 120.—3C 


gation, at their annual fancy fair, to pay the 
church debt. Mrs. Bligh was a good little we- 
man, rather over-given to tears and sentimental- 
ity, very like the sugar-plum with which I am 
at this moment sweetening the toils of author- 
ship; translucent, tintless, and very sweet, in- 
nocent of any flavor save its own melted sugar- 
ness ; nice for once, tolerable for twice, but oh, 
how blandly insipid for a continuance! how irri- 
tatingly faultless to endure for any length of 
time! Give mea bit of cinnamon—quick, Kitty! 
I'm sick of sweet! 

Hannah Hopkins kept the house from being 
spun over by spiders, and returning to dust be- 
fore its inmates; this grim, tall, gaunt, “‘hard- 
favored” creature, made the fires, and the beds, 
and the bread, and the pies, and the cake; su- 
perintended the pig from his buying even to his 
last appearance on any stage in several pieces ; 
drove the man who did the chores to the verge 
of distraction twice a week by her vehement 
‘*bossing ;” milked the cow, strained, skimmed, 
and churned the results thereof; hooked Mrs. 
Bligh’s dress every day, and ‘‘ did” "Dely’s back 


| hair for company; dug, and sowed, and reaped 


in the garden; superintended the family gener- 
ally, and knit her own blue yarn stockings be- 
sides. Such specimens of Yankeedom abounded 
once—now they are scarce as dodos, and as 
odd. Jim Bligh was away at school, and there 
let him stay ; we have nothing to do with him in 
this history—he was only a boy. And much as 
| the mothers of such institutions hold them in 
honor, it is my private opinion, as an unpreju- 
diced observer, that society and the world would 
go on in far smoother grooves if all boys, from 
five till twenty, were carefully inclosed in strong 
| barrels, and fed and educated through the bung- 
holes. This is a favorite theory of mine, though 
rather before the age; but I do not doubt it will 
| find its way to public favor by the time Fourier- 
| ism and hydropathy, and homeopathy, and mo- 
| torpathy, and vegetarianism, and Congress-wa- 
| ter have had their day, and been flown away with 
' by the gentleman in black. 
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About the time that "Delia Bligh, growing in 
this rapid vegetable manner, like a red-clover 
head in a » had hed her twentieth 
year, a stone fell into the stagnation of Ruther- 
ford, and stirred it into circling excitement. 
Old Dr. Perkins died just as he had “outlived 
his usefulness ;” a timely lung-fever stepped in 
and saved the good old soul the pang of being 
dismissed, and his people the conscious self-con- 





tempt of such a proceeding. And, of course, | 


when he had really died, and the funeral was 
over, and the chairs returned, and the funeral 
sermon preached, and his daughters scattered 
again to their various teachings, Solomon back 
to college, and the widow to her married son’s in 





| compassed a call. 
| the better reason that he was an honest, single- 


cares about my friend’s dictum, or any other 
man’s? I agree myself with the young ladies. 
Mr. Harding was an interesting young man; 
but not for their reasons. They called him so 
because he was an overgrown, lanky, languid 
young fellow, with dark hair and eyes, who had 
studied too hard in college, and muddled his 
tired brain with theological metaphysics in the 
Seminary till he had a brain-fever on top of 
his two diplomas; and, just lapsed back into 
life, had taken no time to repair six years’ dam- 
age to his brain and nerves, but hurried forward 
to ordination and settlement as soon as he had 
I call him “interesting” for 


Minnesota, there had to be a new minister set-| minded, enthusiastic boy; with deep religious 
tled. Oh! ye inexperienced souls, who have all feelings and principles, and a vein of poetry in 
your lives sat under one method of pounding the | his soul profound enough to give him a poet’s 
pulpit-cushion, and expounding doctrines, who | delight in nature, animate and inanimate; but 
took in Taylorism, or Tylerism, or Arianism, or | too deep to permit him to profane the priesthood 
any other ism, into the soft cartilage of your in- | of poets by meddling with their sacred fire, del- 


fant cars, and have continued therein till ye 
have thereby got one routine of one man drilled 
into the adult gristle: you happy, whose minis- 
ter never had the ‘‘ brown creturs,” nor nerves, 
nor heresy, nor death—not even a pilgrimage to 
Furope on any business whatever. 
“You Mariners— 
Who sit at home at ease—" 

little do you know the “labor due” and weary 
woe of getting a new minister! How one can- 
didate after another comes and preaches, and is 
cut down like a flower; one because he carries a 
cane; one because he drinks tea with a Uni- 
versalist family who go to his church in Slab- 
town; one because somebody put up his name 
as candidate for Congress, and he couldn't recall 
it before it was seen and sniffed at; another be- 
cause he prayed for slave-holders; and yet an- 
other because he prayed for slaves; a sixth that 
he wore whiskers; a seventh for the sin of white 
pantaloons in July; an eighth for want of a 
loud voice; and a ninth because they didn’t 
like him any way; a perfect sowing of dragons’ 
teeth, till all the parish were in arms, spitting, 
and scratching, and calling names, like an as- 
sembly of Fiji islanders, and after enough of 
this exercise to weary them all out, collapsing 
into a flaccid indifference, and settling a young 
man fresh from Andover whom nobody cared par- 
ticularly about, but who possessed certain mild 
and popular merits, well calculated to be ‘‘sim- 
ple, lubricating, and emollient,” as ever was old 
Doctor Simmons’s camphor julep. 

The best thing we know, speaking in the 
author-itative plural, of the Reverend Charles 
Augustus Harding (isn’t that a lovely name ?), 
is that he is our hero; for far be it from us to do 
such disrespect to the ‘‘ female sect” as to dare 
a story without that head and front. ‘The young 
divine’s personal aspect was much in his favor ; 
tall, thin, almost a saint without a body; per- 
haps my friend who published that audacious 
article about the physique of saints might have 
pitied him, but every young lady in Rutherford 
declared him “ interesting ;” and after that, who 


| 





uging the world with washy sentiment in feeble 
rhyme. He had an imagination innocent as a 
girl’s, but potent enough to get the better of his 
reason and common sense quite too often for his 
good, if ever it awoke at the wrong time, and he 
had, moreover, a very soft heart, and a morbid 
conscience. ‘There now is a pretty bundle of 
traits to make a minister of, and sit over a small 
congregation in a romantic country with at 
least ten pretty girls belonging to said congrega- 
tion! 

So Mr. Harding was settled, the council came, 
and examined, and ate dinner, and ordained ; 
there were three ‘‘ set pieces” sung on the occa- 
sion, and seven white cambric dresses ‘* done up” 
for the singers in the choir, seven of whom hap- 
pened to be young ladies and desired to look as 
angelic as possible. Heedless were they of the 
poet’s caution, 

“Draw it mildly, 
Lest it be all in vain—" 
(have I quoted that wrong? )—and heedless enough 
was the Rev. Charles Augustus Harding of either 
girls or their att're on that day; his head and 
his heart were full of better things, and there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage in heav- 
en. For though very young women labor un- 
der the delusion that men are always either look- 
ing at or thinking about them, I am sorry to say 
that is far from being the case, unless a man 
is very pretty indeed, and then he does spend a 
good deal of time in pitying his hopeless female 
admirers; but on an average, I should set down 
one hour in forty-eight as the proportion of time 
the generality of men give to such contempla- 
tions: trade, politics, farming, mechanics, the 
fine arts, even whisky and tobacco, are your 
successful rivals, sweet creatures! I would not 


make an affidavit that even in the honey-moon 
Alphonso does not wonder how Western stocks 
stand between Saccharissa’s kisses ; and if I were 
a betting man, I should like to take you up large- 
ly on the probability that in two years he never 
will read one of her crossed letters through. So 
as Mr. Harding did not think himself a pretty 
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man, he went seriously and quietly »bout his | 
business, wrote his sermons, looked over the | 


Sunday-school library and wed out its weeds, 
visited the sick, read the New Englander, wiped 
his feet on the door-mat, and earned a good re- 
port from Mrs. Deacon Stebbins, where he board- 
ed, as a real clever young man, who never fault- 


ed his vittles nor made extra washin’; for our | 


dear young friend was not healthy enough to care | 
what he ate, nor hygienic enough to splash his 


curtains with bathing, or wear out the smooth | 


and slippery towels with rubbing. 


was allcontent. Never did it enter his head that 
housekeeping was better than boarding—that a 


insight into the souls of his parishioners far deep- 
er than years of pulpit ministry or formal ac- 
quaintance ; but the want he did not fully recog- 
nize knocked at his door in another and more 
romantic fashion. He wanted somebody toshare 
his lonely walks through the beautiful country ; 
somebody to fill the vacant seat in his chaise 
when he plodded his solitary way by moonlight 


or starlight to a household meeting on the out- | 


skirts of his parish ; somebody to whom he could 


pour out all the fair fancies and dream-pictures | 


that filled and overflowed his mind and nestled 
uneasily in his brain till he fairly feared they 
might flower out in the sermons he wanted to 
make practical and impressive: moreover, he 
wanted somebody to love, and to love him. His 
people were very kind, in a passive way; he had 
uo disturbances, they seemed glad to see him, 
and they supplied his wants cheerfully, and fell 
in with his new ideas without much stir or ob- 
jection—and he loved them en masse: he thought 


on his own account, till the other nine young 
ladies pricked up their ears and looked askance 
at unconscious "Delia; and Hannah Hopkins 


, confided to Mrs. Bligh that she ‘‘ did b’lieve that 


there sprig of divinity was a-comin’ after our 
*Dely ;” and of this the youth himself began to 
be dimly suspicious. 

In fact, it was nearer the case than he knew. 
| Love had the parson at advantage. Hitherto he 
had scarce noticed "Delia Bligh, except as a neat, 
pretty girl, not given to conversation; and had 


| any of his dear friends fallen in love with that 
As far as home comfort was concerned he | 


young lady he would have wondered at their in- 
fatuation, and seen her as she was; but he saw 


| her at home, by the bedside of her sick mother, 
wife and a home of his own would give him an | 


a pretty picture enough; a fair, graceful girl, 


| hanging over a mother so pretty and so serene as 
| was the Widow Bligh, in her convalescent cap 


and soft, bright shawl; and a picture like this 
was quite enough to give a fillip to the Rev. 
Charles’s imagination, that at once set off, like 
Gilpin’s horse, and rapidly distanced reality and 
common sense, poor old hackneys lumbering in 
the obscure distance, looming up like camels— 
objects to be kept in perspective, and there for- 
gotten. 

In the silence of his study, over his elaborate 


| exegesis of Job, or Malachi, or St. Paul, I re- 
| gret to say that the young minister began to fall 


off into dreams, and delight himself with visions, 


| wherein the pretty, silly, simple "Dely Bligh be- 


came a seraphic creature—all light, and loveli- 


| ness, and purity—ministering to the wants of a 


sick parent, gilding all homely household offices 
by her grace and beauty; beaming upon every- 
day life with that soft simplicity and sweetness 


| so divine in woman—and so forth, and so on, in 


he loved all humanity—it was a serene and pleas- | the way novel-writers have pointed out from 
ant conviction, but, after all, rather unsatisfy- | time immemorial, and which would be so very 
ing. Had he ever overleaped the bounds of | objectionable if it were a fact of real life; for 
theology so far as to extend the knowledge that | how could one, with any sense of congruity left, 
expounded to him Bossuet, and Fénélon, and | | ask an angel to wash Tommy’ s face and put on 
Massillon into quite another vein of the Gallic | a suspender-button before breakfast?—not to 
tongue, I fear he might have found his case stated | mention the wilder idea of a seraph shelling pease 








by a keener pen: 
**Je veux qu'on me distingue, et pour le trancher net 
L’ami du genre humain n'est point du tout mon fait.” 
Certain it is, however, that our hero never went 
to work systematically to fall in love, but bided 
his time with patient romance, and solaced his 
loneliness with a pet kitten, that he found rather 
objectionable at length on account of its fur. All 
this time—and this state of calm expectancy last- 
ed full six months—Mr. Harding frequented sew- 
ing-circles and superintended Sunday-school most 
sedulously, measuring out his attentions to the 
ten young ladies as accurately as if he carried a 
mental tape-line in his pocket, and limited him- 


self to six-inch conversations, two-inch smiles, | 


and one mild look per inch at a time. But in 
May Mrs. Bligh fell ill of a typhus fever; the 
Rev. Charles had to make sundry ministerial 
visits in the course of her illness—first, of spir- 
itual aid and condolence; then of congratula- 


tion; and, finally, after all excuses of that kind 
had fled, contrived to come once or twice a week 


| for dinner, or patching a flannel skirt for baby! 
And, moreover—if Mr. Harding had only known 
| it—it was Hannah Hopkins whocleaned and dust- 
}ed the parlor, and laid the books straight ev- 
ery morning, while the angel slumbered in her 
| own feather-bed up stairs; it was Hannah, un- 
der whose very human and fallen aspect lurked 
a far keener sense of beauty than ever "Delia 
| Bligh possessed, who filled those white vases with 
clusters of June rose-buds or July’s late gorgeous 
lilies; it was even hard-handea, grizzled Han- 
nah who cooked Mrs. Bligh’s dainty meals, 
| smoothed her hair, moistened her feverish lips, 
| and watched with her by night, because "Dely’s 
fair incapacity was no more to be trusted in a 
sick-room than a cow among eggs, and her lym- 
phatic temperament made her woefully drowsy 
in time of need. But, dear me! what's the use 
of being in love if you can’t see and believe more 
than common people? The young minister laid 
down, before this waxen idol of his, all his pen- 
ctration and judgment; he brought her books to 
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read that nobody but a strong-minded female in | curds and whey as much as you, my Adéle, en- 
full possession of all Woman’s Rights could have | joy your Charlotte Russe and Champagne rose, 
fathomed ; he read Shakspeare aloud to her, and | when all of a sudden 
heard her say, ‘‘ Why, how funny!” at the trag- | ‘““ There came a black spider!” 
ic scenes, and ‘‘ How perfectly sweet!” at the} One misty October evening Mr. Harding en- 
comic ones, with an all-swallowing faith in the | tered the ‘‘ front room” of the Widow Bligh with 
fitness of those criticisms that was a gratifying | a cluster of blue gentians gleaming in his hands, 
evidence of his capacity in that line, no doubt. | and was astonished to find a new inmate. Iam 
He gathered bouquets of artistic grace, only to | afraid in his heart he did not bless her, though, 
see them plunged into a tumblerful of carrot | being an honest man, he could not but allow 
leaves or currant twigs by way of ‘‘greens;” he that Miss Genevieve Weir was extremely de- 
cut out poetry for her scrap-book, and meekly | lightful to look upon, even in black bombazine 
beheld the last gem of Tennyson pasted under a | and a crape collar: for her face was lovely and 
poetical shoe-advertisement, and the newest lyric human as one of Murillo’s Madonnas; her dark 
of soe: ad — —_-* a —— —_ “ _ — ee My — brow, 5 me — 
an apple-pudding! Nay, he overheard Hannah, | from two dark and drooping eyes; her lips fu 
pulling beets in the garden, say confidentially to | and sweet, like a idiaened Tose ; te. white 
Mrs. Bligh, who asked her where “Delia had! hands shining upon her black dress, and her re- 
me, | markable little feet put out to warm upon the 
“To bed, I expect, Miss Bligh. "Dely ain’t | hearth with a simplicity of gesture one expects 
no more use ’n a rag baby; she’s a dreadful inachild. Indeed Miss Weir was very pretty ; 
helpless cretur. I dunno how the minister ‘Il moreover, she was demurely graceful; her atti- 
ever get along with her, ef he is a sparkin’ on | tude, the perfection of careless ease, contrasted 
her, I’m sure!” with Miss *Delia’s high-shouldered bolt-upright 
But even Hannah’s honest dictum only served | posé very little to the latter’s advantage; her 
to give him a fierce dislike to that excellent wo- | voice was soft and melancholy, her manner ab- 
man, and a new desire to transplant “Delia as | sorbed and preoccupied. She recalled herself 
rapidly as might be from an “ uncongenial | to receive Mr. Harding as if habitual politeness 
—_ nae iin taal — — — into — she _ 
er all, this lovers’ infatuation is a blessed | sunk; and in a fresher attitude of grace the 
institution of Providence; for think, ye desi/lu-| firelight played its broken lights on he glossy 
sionnés crowd, what would become of this world | hair, the shell-like ear, the round throat, the 
if only the few fit were to marry! Think of the | curved instep, till the minister really began to 
swarming old bachelors and miserable maids! | wish a good blaze would light up the charming 
Reflect on the atmosphere of regret, and dis- | creature and show her whole loveliness at once. 
content, and single-handed struggle that would | Perhaps Miss Weir had an intuition of what was 
choke society and gorge the ranks of literature | passing in his mind, and withdrew herself, like 
with votaries! And think how exalted, in their | a serial story, at the very point of interest ; for 
own eyes and every body else’s, would be the| she rose languidly from her chair just then, 
few fortunate couples who now pass muster with begged to be excused on account of the fatigue 
the multitude and believe all marriages blessed | of her journey, and, with a general ‘‘ good-night,” 
as their own because nobody will own to the ; betook herself to her room, leaving Mrs. Bligh at 
contrary! Long live the purple light of love! | leisure to tell Mr. Harding that ‘‘ Viva” (as she 


Long live. the esprit du corps of matrimony! 
Vive l'amour and its fair phantasmagoria! ‘‘ As 
a man thinketh so is he”—till he changes his 
mind! 

And at present the Rev. Charles did not know 
that mutability dared to meddle with his mind. 
“How tranquilly the days 
Of Thalaba went by!” 

How pleasant were the early autumn evenings 
about the crackling fire in Mrs. Bligh’s parlor! 
how sweet the innocent smile with which Adelia 
greeted her pastor! how shrilly sweet the songs 
which she sung to the ancient piano! and how 
pretty the quiet naps she took while Mr. Hard- 
ing read ‘‘Coriolanus” or ‘‘Carlyle’s Miscei- 
lanies” aloud! That, it must be owned, rather 
daunted the Rev. Charles; but if he took refuge 
in conversation he found himself on the verge 
of a yawn continually, and was disgusted with 
himself for boring Miss Adelia. But maugre 
these slight troubles the course of true love ran 
as smooth as corn out of a hopper. Miss Muf- 
fet sat at peace upon her tuffet, and enjoyed the 


chose to be called) was her cousin’s orphan daugh- 
ter come to speni the winter in Rutherford for 
the benefit of country air. The widow did not 
tell him, for the simple reason that she did not 
know it, that Genevieve Weir was the most thor- 
ough flirt who ever made a profession of that 
science; and that she made her health a pretext 
for retiring into the country simply because she 
was in deep mourning for her guardian, who 
was also her uncle; and a winter in New York 
debarred from society was ‘‘ tolerable and not to 
be endured.” 

For Miss Weir was not only pretty but brill- 
iant and subtle. She had in her day been sen- 
timental—and disenchanted. She had no faith 
left in men, and but little in women; she lived 
her own life in herself, and, for want of any bet- 
ter outside excitement, addressed herself delib- 
erately to flirting. It was far better amusement 
than dancing or the opera, and by no means ex- 
cluded either; it raised her opinion of herself, 
and vivified her mind as much as a game of 
chess does some people, to succeed in an attempt 
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at captivation. She thought it but a fair war 
upon her natural enemies, and instead of pity- 
ing her victims she laughed at them. A few 
men despised her; more doubted while they ad- 
mired; most left her with a pitiable faith in her 
perfection, and a conviction that she was en- 
gaged to somebody else. So she spun her glit- 
tering threads all about her, and saw one cap- 
tive after another shyly tempt the snare, fall, 
flounder, struggle, and yield. All was fish that 
came to Viva Weir’s net. To-day a boy of 
eighteen, eager, passionate, devoted, watching 
every look, every step, hanging on every word, 
prostrate before his idol whose perfection was 
his creed; to-morrow a gray-haired priest of 
sixty, to whom she talked theology and ecclesi- 
ology, and nobody knows what besides, throwing 
over all his musty and formal ideas the rosy 
glow and picturesque shadowing of her own tal- 
ent, till the old man left the siren bewitched 
with himself and her both, finding his studies 
duller than dull for a week after. And this 
young woman had dropped down from her abode 
in New York and had seated herself by "Dely 
Bligh. 

Something of personal magnetism haunts the 
very atmosphere that magnetic people respire. 
Do we not all know persons whose entrance and 
aspect infuse the same life into a room that a 
blast of the fresh west wind brings? who always 
come and go sensibly to every fibre about us; 
who as utterly put out the ‘‘aura” of certain 
other good enough individuals as scarlet erases 
pale blue? This is all nonsense to the pale blue 
people, but there are purples, and crimsons, and 
deep blues in the color-scale who will understand 
me. Certain it is that the Rev. Charles Hard- 
ing went home that night to his writing at nine 
o’clock instead of ten, and started just as he had 
reached the second head of his sermon as if he 
had hit the nerve of a tooth; he hadn’t, but some 
tiny sprite had flashed an idea across his mind 
that stung a spiritual nerve, and the idea was, 
how different being in love really was from his 
ideal of that state! He honestly thought him- 
self in love with Adelia Bligh, although he had 
never said so, but it was by no means just what 
he had supposed ; and, truth to tell, the poetic 





natural instinct of that unlucky style ef soul, 
fairly yearned to measure itself by some possess- 
ing passion, to exert its eternal forces in their 
full might, whether it were to suffer or to enjoy, 
and the thirsty creature began to see the bottom 
of this mimic pool where it was drinking and 
flung its wild head disdainfully upward. 


and rein are bringing you back to the old meek, 


vagary of a moment and buckles down to his 
sermon, which is a discourse on self-knowledge! 


Bligh’s Miss Weir was invisible, she had gone 


home. 
at church on Sunday, she had heard his sermon 








on self-knowledge; it was a very young discourse 
indeed; crude in expression, trite in illustration, 
but it had ideas in it, and nobody knew how to 
appreciate ideas better than she who owned the 
brain behind that Madonna mask. The spider 
coiled one shining thread there in the very meet- 
ing-house; Mr. Harding ‘‘ did” a little pathos, 
and Miss Weir perceived it instantly, she dried 
one eye behind her vail with her handkerchief, 
the recording angel had probably been before- 
hand with her, for the linen cambric was not the 
least damp after the performance, but how could 
the minister know that? His voice trembled as 
he concluded, and Miss Weir determined to 
*‘ cultivate” him. 

Did you ever think how unpleasant it must be 
to be cultivated, if the earth is sentient at all? 
What probing, and cutting, and turning over, 
and raking down prepares the mould for its har- 
vest? Miss Weir began her agriculture by prais- 
ing the country. What remarkably pure tastes 
for a city belle! was the logical inference. Then 
she listened so admirably! She said the right 
thing at the right place, sighed, smiled, wept the 
becoming kind of tears as naturally as if she were 
in earnest, and then—climax of preliminary 
skirmishes—she contrived to take long walks 
with the minister and talk to him about himself! 
And what man, with the faintest amount of the 
proverbial vanity of the sex, could resist that! 
Do not fall upon me and slay me, ladies, for be- 
traying the grip and signal of your secret craft! 
I did not know it myself; how should I? A 
lady told me; but I'll never, no, never, give up 
her name: tortures should not draw it from me! 
And she knew. 

Of course these charming excursions were al- 
ways inclusive of Delia Bligh. She went along 
for propriety ; she never was in the way; Cousin 
Viva was so kind, so considerate, vailed ’Delia’s 
small defects so gracefully, one could not help 
admiring her; drew down her conversation to 





soul of our dear young minister, with the preter- | 


Only | 
for one moment, you half-broken beauty! curb | 


listless attitude; the minister recoils from his | 


The next time Mr. Harding called at Mrs. | 


on a long walk; the week after he found her at | 
Miss Genevieve had seen the minister 





| *Delia’s meridian with so much tact that Mr. 
| Harding adored her benevolence. In short, saw 
| the fair creat-re’s insipidities with such a crystal 
| vision, and made such kindly efforts to erase or 
conceal them, that they were embalmed like flies 

in amber in the golden glow of Miss Genevieve’s 
sweet goodness, and preserved as curiosities quite 
visible to the naked eye! 

Indeed if "Delia had not been the best tempered 
and foolishest little thing possible to the sex, she 
would have got up some dignity, or self-assertion, 
or will, or something of that sort, and refused 
to play third person for Miss Weir's edification, 
especially as that young lady contrived to fright- 
en ‘Delia into the remote back-ground by dis- 
coursing high metaphysics whenever she at- 
tempted to join the conversation; so that the 
poor girl’s share of the walk was generally that 
of an outrider’s in his master’s drive—a solitary 
course at a respectful distance. 
| Had Miss Weir staid in her native latitudes a 
few months longer she might have done grievous 
damage to "Dely Bligh’s peace by her incursion ; 
but though ‘Delia liked Mr. Harding, and ad- 
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mired him, the very nature of his fancy for her 
prevented her own from ripening into love. He 
had idealized her to such an extent, raised her 
to so great a height, and bolstered her up there, 
that the good little thing was rather bored and 
stupefied by hearing what she did not under- 
stand, and being supposed to be and do and 
know fifty things that never so much as entered 
into her pretty head for once! Had they been 
left to themselves, this fancy and manner of Mr. 
Harding’s—the very thing to have captivated a 
girl of sense and feeling, who could have lifted 
herself to his ideal, and loved him for teaching 
her what she could be—this would have expired 
by its own limitation, and his habit of loving 
would have passed into a more genial and famil- 
iar expression, sure to be potent with "Delia, who 
never could resist loving any body who petted 
and caressed her; then all her quiet heart would 
have awoke, and given itself into Mr. Harding’s 
keeping; and broken, maybe, as such hearts do 
break, in a placid, noteless manner, like a bit of 
china that falls apart standing still on thc shelf, 
nobody seeing or caring till they go to lift it, but 
it is just as useless and broken as if it had been 
dashed noisily upon a stone. Not that Miss 
Weir knew or cared for this modification of the 
case; itwas nothingtoher. She flirted toamuse 
herself; she had no idea of marrying; she liked 
her freedom and her power too well! And as 
for Mr. Harding—a soul of altogether different 
make from either of these two—how fared it 
with him? Poor fellow! Besides a heart and 
a soul he was unfortunately affected with a con- 
science, and a candid conscience at that, no way 
to be deluded or blinded even by the assaults of 
a great passion. Worst of all, he was logical ! 
Does any body know, except the unhappy few 
who share it, the anguish that waits on that one 
trait? It is the Nemesis of character; it seizes 
on premises altogether unavoidable, and inex- 
orably hunts out and sets in array a train of se- 
quences that might appall the stoutest heart to 
face. Happily for these self-tormentors the 
world’s ways are not those of reason or fitness ; 
and twenty times out of thirty, as they lie in 
the track of Juggernaut, helpless and hopeless, 
with ghastly eyes turned upward toward the im- 
pending and inevitable horror, just as the shad- 
ow chills them, and the reeling idol frowns, and 
the ponderous wheels creak and craunch on their 
destroying path, some tiny pebble, or sidelong 
swell of ground, turns the wheel aside, and the 
whole thing goes by, grazing their garments, but 
they are safe. Very glad of it, no doubt, but 
slightly ashamed of their certainty, their antici- 
pations, their dread. Now Mr. Harding knew 
as well as he knew he must die some time, that 
his hour had come for life, life in one form or 
another—now his hitherto expectant and silent 
soul had found its measure and tested its capac- 
ities. The chrysalis of life was rent asunder, 
and its inmate was poising for flight, conscious 


of a divine thrill of wings, basking in vital sun- | 
shine, ready to exult and soar forever, but stayed | 
in its nascent delight by the more exquisite and | 





transient bloom of its nuvelty, the new-born 
thrill that comes but once in a mortal lifetime 
—that is the one exponent of Heaven given to 
thousands who achieve no more than that. But 
for all this “Delia and her possible, probable 
heart-break would interfere, and stare him in 
the face, close and ghastly, like an old-fashioned 
ghost. One logical formula repeated itself day 
and night in his brain: 

**T made love to "Delia Bligh— 

“*T made her love me— 

‘*T ought to marry her.” 

All of which would have been very true but for 
a slight mistake in the minor proposition. He 
never had made "Delia Bligh love him! Don’t 
blame our young friend for vanity; it was not 
vanity that deluded him, but conscience. He 
knew he had tried to make her love him, and 
conscience assumed the intended guilt as achieved, 
and buffeted him accordingly ; so that he was 
driven to his wit’s end, only escaping from the 
convolutions of his trouble when he could drown 
himself in the ecstasy of Miss Weir’s presence, 
drink in the moonlight of her beauty, hear her 
lovely voice distill poetry and sentiment and ro- 
mance and sense, delicately spiced with dainty 
satire, or floriated with mirth as keen as the 
outlines of frost-flowers on a window-pane. 

In the mean time Hannah Hopkins—a verita- 
ble Yankee Ithuriel—skewered our three young 
friends on her spear of common sense, and re- 
duced them to their constituent parts pretty rap- 
idly. She it was who brought peace to the Rev. 
Charles’s conscience one dark spring night on 
the way home from Conference meeting, as in a 
needlessly loud tone she repelled the insinuated 
condolence of the ‘‘ Widder Randall’s” inquiry 
as to whether "Delia Bligh was ‘‘ disappinted” 
of Mr. Harding. 

‘No, thanky, Miss Randall!” screamed the 
indignant Hannah at her interlocutor, whose 
tenderest spot was a horror of being thought 
deaf. ‘*’Dely Bligh ain’t such a fool as that 
yet; she hasn’t never fellowshiped the minis- 
ter, though he dil court her, I say for’t, consid- 
erable of a spell. I’m glad on’t, too. I should 
hate to have "Dely want for any thing; and he 
ain’t half good enough for her.” 

To which the relieved soul of the minister as- 
sented with voluntary humility as he brushed by 
Hannah in the dark, and went home to his study, 
free to rest his head upon the window-sill, and, 
while the soft April air cooled his hot temples, 
dream delirious dreams of Genevieve Weir and 
exquisite pussibilities ; for our lover was young, 
and so utterly and profoundly in love that he 
feared nothing, nor hoped, consciously. It was 
enough, as yet, that the rose had blown, that his 
brain whirled with its odor and its color—the 
passionate perfume and the angry crimson were 
his to adore, he asked not yet who should possess 
the blossom. Nor did this reasonable youth 
pause to reflect that Hannah’s rebuff to Mrs. 
Randall would probably have been just the same 
had "Delia Bligh suffered as he feared. Perhaps 
it was that Hannah’s honesty carried its own 
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conviction to her speech; perhaps that his pas- 
sion bribed reason to be voiceless for once. Who 
knows? At any rate, he was in the right. 

And Miss Weir? She, too, sat at her win- 
dow, tired with the blank sentiment and ill- 
drawn characters of a new novel; and smelling 
the indescribable scent of spring as a south wind 
floated them past her cheek, was stirred thereby 
into a consciousness of summer in the distance. 
What a lovely picture she made to the stars, 
sole spectators, as she leaned her beautiful head 
against the window-casing, and fell unconscious- 
ly into a pose of musing grace! Her soft hair 
fell like a streaming shadow past her calm, 
bright eyes; a tender smile stirred and melted 
her crimson lips; a deep glow of health warmed 
the lovely oval of her cheek, and the tiny round- 
ed chin rested in the palm of one hand as if it 
dimpled at the caress. Look at her, you dream- 
er in your sacred study—you whose heart is on 
fire, and whose brain is maddened by your very 
memory of that face! Look at it now! What 
does that serene loveliness hieroglyph? Does 
she dream your dreams and exult in your vis- 
ions? Ah! what fate should be his who dared 
tell you, where you kneel, and imagine, and send 
your soul outward in a sigh of prayer, that Gene- 
vieve Weir is thinking how very becoming half- 
mourning will be to her style, and how charming 
a toilet for Saratoga she can fashion out of the 
myriad lilacs and lavenders and grays that mean 
mitigated afiliction. 

Yet it is even so: and very natural thoughts 
they are ; like a gunner’s over his artillery before 
a battle—all in her line. She is tired of read- 
ing, tired with her walk; she is comfortable ; 
she has a prudent mind, like Mrs. Gilpin; and 
she don’t care for toujours perdrix. Has she not 
lived on game? while it is a rare luxury to you. 

For, truth to tell, Miss Weir was getting tired 
of Rutherford, and tired of Mr. Harding. Shehad 
fathomed him pretty thoroughly : he was young, 
uncultivated, unused to society—he had served 
to pass the time, and now she was going away. 
Little enough she cared if they never met again. 
It was simply the wisdom of the ancients about | 
the boy and the frogs—sport to her and death to | 





Mr. Harding; not that he died physically, any 
more than a mummy does: but every thing is 
comparative. 

So Miss Genevieve Weir left Rutherford, hav- 
ing discomfited good little Mrs. Bligh’s pet 
project of marrying "Delia to 2 minister—a de- 
feat that lady bore with an irritating resignation, 
wasting all the social arrows and javelins she pos- 
sessed in the shape of fussy and pointless sniffs 
and innuendoes, that fell harmless from Miss 
Weir's corselet, and left Mrs. Bligh to the un- 
failing resource of a retreat to the kitchen and a 
spasm of indignant tears. 

Also the lady left upon “Dely’s innocent mind 
avery decided impression of repellant perfection. 
’Delia did not doubt Cousin Viva was very hand- 
some, and very smart, and very captivating ; but 
she was glad to have her go away—very glad! 
And she was a little afraid of her, as she owned 
privately to Hannah Hopkins, who had also de- 
rived an opinion of Miss Weir from her oppor- 
tunities and observations—an opinion so decided- 
ly unfavorable that Hannah refrained from ex- 
panding it further than to pronounce her a “‘ real 
snake in the grass.” 

As for Mr. Harding, she left him—left him to 
his duties and his work, much after the style of 
the little Hur ‘hback in the Arabian Nights, who 
was set up at the foot of somebody’s stairs with 
his severed head stuck neatly on again, so that 
the master of the house really supposed him to 
be alive! Do not ask me to describe his state 
of mind. Whoever has known it experimentally 
will not care to read its repetition here ; whoever 
has not, had better never know. 

I met Miss Weir last year at Newport, the 
belle of its suave season, and I heard her laugh- 
ingly reply to a friend who said, ‘‘ Viva Weir, 
I was told you were going to marry a country 
parson!” Yes, I heard her reply in that voice, 
‘*Did you think I could live on curds and whey, 
my dear?” 





If any body will be so good as to point the 
moral to this story (if there is any), I shall 
heartily thank them ; for I don’t know how to do 
it, and Mother Goose has left it also untouched. 





MILTON. 


HY highest praise, O Bard! is in thyself, 
In what thy nature was, and what thy work. 
The seal of fame at birth was on thy brow, 
And wond’ring ages naught for thee have done, 
But read in clearer lines the stamp divine 
Upon thy front, as raised serenely great, 
And still uplifted more, ’mid lapse of years 
And growing thought, it draws their deepening love. 


Thou hast a heritage that stands apart 
From empires, which illustrious minds enthrone ; 
And thy domain select is girt around 


With zone of starry light that doth forbid 
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Profane intrusion, and afar doth flame 
The royal signals of thy lofty home. 


The gift of genius taught thee whence it came, 
For what its yearnings were, its motions rare; 
Thy guardian love implored, and watchful eye, 
Lest, failing of thy trust, God should recall 
His light, and leave thee twice in gloom. Alike 
In hours sublime, in hours of lowliest thought, 
To thy awaiting ear its deepest truths 
Were breathed. Its silent sway, its solemn hush, 
Thy spirit chastened—buoyant, bold, and free, 
Till meditation shaped, and forming grace 
Thy inward attitude. A voice none heard 
Save thine own heart was thy assurance strong; 
Nor didst thou seek by human tongues to seal 
With confirmations vain its secret tones. 

Thou hadst a soul that on itself relied— 
Self-mindful of its God. Austerely firm, 

Yet quick to feel true loveliness and joy. 
Close-knit thy mental frame, and all compact 
Its attributes, thou gladly didst resign 

What others prized, nor sought another store 
Than thine own dower; intent that to perfect, 
And render back in fullest flower and fruit 
Thy seed-grain to the heavenly Husbandman. 
Thine, too, in measure large the sense divine 
Of something more than common mind doth feel. 
*Twas early bred within; high offices 

In Truth’s behalf were its appointed task ; 
And, jealous of its sanctity severe, 

Thou didst obey with thankfulness its rule, 

So that thy glorious trust might not arraign 
Thy loyalty of heart, nor mourn it turned 

To that deceitful sway which earth usurps 

O’er God’s elect. And through this cherished sense, 
In which eye, ear, and feeling all did meet 

As serving instruments—itself a force 

Above their rank, and able to command; 

Nor less in fellowship than seraphs feel 

In their communings with the Infinite; 
Through this—the central sense of mortal mind, 
Through its monitions and its impulse strong, 
Thou didst ascend to heights unreached before, 
And plant the standard of thy conquering race 
On fields then distant, but remote no more, 
Where classic i iought finds richer wealth than Greece 
Or Rome e’er dreamed; and Piety devout, 

By Contemplation led, sees tokens new, 

And sacramental signs and prophecies, 

Whose unsealed secrets unto thee we owe. 


Thou hadst a mind that saw the scope of things, 
Their measure, aim, and end; and in one whole 
Didst firmly bind them unto Him who gave 
To each its form, and in its own degree, 

The power to represent His holy love. 
The several shapes of truth and beauty fair, 
Long-sundered, oft arrayed with hostile heart 
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Against each other’s just significance, 

In thy deep peace were meekly reconciled. 
Through images God comes to man. And thus 
God came to thee, opening thy inner eyes 

To read things mystical, abstruse, and dark 
Beneath each searcher’s gaze. Not else perceived 
But for thy sight; nor felt, had thy great heart 
Not sent its pulses through our languid life. 
We are thy debtors for the vail upraised, 

For vistas reaching far, for lofty heights, 
Outposts of thought, whene’er our souls aspire 
To grasp the wonders of the Infinite. 


The classic banks of Cam heard thy first songs, 
Heard them with joy. Its reeds, like organ-pipes, 
Took breath from thee, and gave melodious sounds 
That flowing waters caught, glad of thy strains, 
As sweeter than their own, and bore afar 
To blend with ocean’s minstrelsy. Its walls 
And domes of cloistered thought, proud of their Bard, 
Sent forth thy Natal Ode. The pagan priests, 
Who trod from flowery lands a shining way, 

And brought in eyes entranced the starry beam 
By which their King was seen, laid at his feet 
No richer gift than thy adoring chant, 

In numbers full and varied. Even then 

Thy “singing-robes,” not lightly worn, were pure, 
The vestments of a saintlier time than youth, 
With passion’s heat and senses yet unpurged. 
Thy virtue was not stained by contact rash, 

Or gross with things unlawful. Manhood’s morn 
No rising vapors caught from slimy pools ; 

And worthy were its hours thy festal rites 

To grace, when at God’s altar holy vows 

Were sworn, and Beauty, as the Bride of Thought, 
To thy warm heart for life was closely bound. 


Thine were the visions of the mighty Past, 
Clear, bright, and full; nor did the prophet’s eye 
Mark coming wonders with a gaze more rapt 
Than thou didst see the scheme of Time proceed 
By steps successive from the Throne of God. 
Thy way lay backward to the primal morn, 

And thence beyond into a sphere untouched, 
Across space infinite. Material forms, 

As visible to mortal eyes and sounds, 

Robbed of their finer tones by earthly din; 
Scenes marred by evil, and that worst of guile, 
Which in delusive emblems oft misleads 

The fancy, eager to unite things near 

With their realities that God doth hide: 

These, with their lower charms, could not confine, 
Nor thy ambition check to break their ties, 

And know the freedom of the soaring mind. 

To thee old Chaos came, and sceptred Night, 
Without its crown of stars; exultant, too, 

That Day did not divide its sovereign sway. 

For thee the elder angels sung their songs 

Ere yet the hallelujah had been heard. 
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Thou didst not go alone. Thy chosen guide, 
God’s covenant Angel, traced thy lofty path, 

And set thy footsteps firm on summits crowned 
With thrones that ruled for Christ dominions vast, 
But dignity above all regal pomp 

Found in the tributes on His footstool laid. 


The wisdom of the wise in days renowned 
Met in thee, and, from thy large nature, took 
New majesty and grace that well befit 
The honored lore of time. The wondrous song 
Of Greece, and all her sages strove to say, 
When old Tradition turned to Phantasy, 
And Thought sunk helpless ’neath its own high aims, 
Were known to thee far better than to her. 
She had the genius to create, but failed 
To comprehend the import deep of forms 
That charmed her outer eye. The marble shapes, 
The fables, and the oracles, that gpoke 
Words to bewilder, and the riddles strange ; 
The speech that added to the silence sad, 
And sculptured grace that brought no peace and hope 
To hearts bereaved—in thy completer mind 
Found explanation true and just intent. 
Thou hadst the secret. Mystic look and tone, 
To thy far-seeing eye, to thy keen ear, 
Showed meanings clear. The fair Eurynome, 
And Persephone, and she who nectar bore 
At feasts of Gods, with roses wreathed that smiled 
With deeper tints her borrowed beauty back, 
Were as realities to thy bold thought. 
And he whose heart the unfed vulture gnawed, 
Was not a poet’s dream of fancy wild, 
But a sad memory, that thus rehearsed 
Humanity upon its rocky rack. 


Affliction crowned thy gifts. Milton, thy loss 
Was the world’s gain—thy sorrow was its joy. 
Another wreath was added to thy brow, 

Another lustre to thy bright renown, 

While fresh thanksgivings rose from loving hearts, 
Gifted to see the purpose and the end, 

When God upon thine eyelids laid His hand. 
Philistine foes on thee no rage did vent; 

Nor blinding curse, such as Elymas seized, 
Marked thee for sternest vengeance. But thy gloom 
For calmer thought and rest of soul serene 

Was kindly sent, that thy high privilege, 

Still higher raised, might ampler scope impart, 
And grander manhood. Lo! to thee it brought 
A firmament lit up with dazzling spheres, 

Each star a friend for friends thou hadst resigned. 
Night gave thee compensation large and rich 

For thy great sacrifice. For thee it wore 
Spiendors more gorgeous than the day had vailed, 
And all its orbs shone forth more luminous 

By what the landscape lost. The broken group 
Of Pleiades (one of their number gone), 

As if in sympathy with kindred woe, 
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Hung o’er thy darkened way with softer beam. 
Orion flashed his giant sword, and Mars, 
To heroes known, in fuller flame effulged . 
Across the space of thy extended gloom. 
Nor Jupiter, with pomp of moons arrayed, 
Nor Saturn, with his wide, encircling blaze, 
Disowned the presence of thy fellowship 
When thou wast born into the solemn night, 
And shut up with thy God. 

Refuse this gift? 
Ah! no. Welcome the sacrificial knife, 
Its keenest anguish through the seeing orbs; 
Welcome the whole extinguished show of earth; 
All objects that a poet’s heart doth nurse ; 
Whate’er he lives in as the complement 
Of his own life, and whate’er perfects love, 
And all that ministers to his great art— 
As aids from mountains, fields, and rolling flood— 
Still more the faces fair that catch our looks, q 
Or yet create them, and to their own moods 
Adapt responsive feeling; let them die— 
Die for the sake of England’s liberty ; 
Die in a free, triumphant martyrdom! 















































Milton, thou didst prepare a sacrifice 
That was accepted. Muse, its meaning tell; 
First union this of Priest and Poet’s life. 


A holy hour returns to vivid thought, 
When at God’s altar thou didst meekly stand, 
And, for thy spouse, took Beauty to thy side. 
Such was thy vow. Between thee and the world 
It needs must draw a broad dividing-line, 
That shall the broader grow as years advance. 
And now returning, that stern vow confronts 
Thy prospered fortunes and thy high estate; 
A larger measure of fulfillment claims, 

And to thy dearest joys grave summons sends. 
Up rose thy manhood and its call obeyed. 


From cheerful haunts, from sunny pinnacles, 
From sight of images divinely set, 
In order beautiful and thick array, 
About thy footsteps_and above thy head, 
And all else that thy voice didst celebrate 
In Penseroso’s or Allegro’s strains, 
God now recalled thy love, that to Himself 
Sole-clinging, thou might’st fully be prepared 
For thy vocation. Thou wilt tread the gloom 
Unfaltering, nor murmur nor repine; 
For thou henceforth in sight of men shalt be f 
A Nation’s Priest—a Nation’s Poet, too, 
In whose immortal verse Eden s. ull rise 
And give to Earth her image once again. 
Anointed now for its sublimest task, 
Thy spirit shall .a fuller freedom find 
From ways of men, and from itself be free. 
Flowers shall be a memory, and fields 
And groves, with their once-loved companionship, 
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A recollected show, that thou may’st hold 
The past as a sweet solitude, and guard 

Its images from intermeddlings gross 

Of present sense. But pause: another strain 
Is needed to recite these benefits. 


We die, to live aright. So, too, we die 
In the soul’s course as in our earth-born part, 
At seasons God appoints. There is no growth 
Save through the throes of death. O’er some dear grave 
Each step doth tremble home to God’s abode. 
Dust unto dust! Earth’s beauty was but loaned— 
A fleeting trust—nor can she e’er forget 
To claim again the yielded loveliness. 
But soul to soul! A higher call is this, 
Nor shared by aught that the gay sunshine paints, 
Nor what the landscape wreathes around its brow. 
Life unto Life! The breath that Adam felt, 
Coursing like music through his startled form, 
A conscious heart diffused in all his blood, 
In prayer and praise now seeks again its God. 
Life unto life! Yes; rising out of death; 
As eras of the soul descend from high, 
Our cares to rest are laid, our strife and pride. 
Seathed by God’s hand our idols lie dethroned, 
And self of its mock honors now discrowned. 
Together in their proper dust they fall, 
Awaiting, like the bones of caravans 
O’er deserts cast, the sands by winds upborne, 
And wildly hurled across the waste of death. 
But as a tree relieved of twining vine 
To sunshine gives each bough, each leafy branch, 
Bathes all its stems, by day with air, by night 
With dew, and grows into a majesty 
That its encumbered arms had ne’er attained, 
So now a better life springs in the soul; 
High aims, and scorn of satisfactions low, 
And that more valued gift which doth explain 
The symbols of our strange experience, 
And sees the future in the present wrapped. 


Thou wast thus fitted for thy noble task— 
Such task as man in love with earthliness, 
Fond of the beauty that in pearly dew 
Exhales or vanishes in summer-bow, 
Has rarely known as his predestined work. 
And for the needs of that long-cherished aim, 
Its earthly art and angel-harmonies, 
Thou wilt lack nothing. Age and saddest Grief 
To thy great heart have their perfection brought, 
And to thy early gifts their strength and grace 
In measure rich imparted. Nor absent 
Those instincts deep, which only length of years 
And rare experience can fully raise 
Into the conscious action of the mind. 
Thine were the sufferings of the common lot; 
Deceitful hopes, false trust, and taunts of pride ; 
And thine ingratitude and calumny. 
Nor only these were thine. For as a bird, 
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From search for food icturns unto its nest, 
Hopes there to sing its evening song, and rest 
Enjoy, and thus repair its wasted plumes 
For after-toil, but finds a serpent’s fang 
Guarding approach, and eager for its prey; + 
So rudely was thy love beset at home, 
By all the horrid arts that understand 
The surest way to crush a noble heart. 
Thy life to battle sprung the vice that loves 
Concealment, and the guile fastidious 
That daintily destroys, and baseness vile, 
Which viler grows by sight of excellence. 
The fervid rays of summer’s sun lift up 
From stagnant fens the vapors thick and dark, 
That hide his beams; and human virtue oft, 
Full oft, calls out a fierce opposing force, 
That but for its stern rule and fearless air 
Had never been aroused. 

Such was thy fate: 
Nor this alone without an added grief. 
Thou didst accept thy sorrow as from God; 
And in its litany, low-voiced and calm, 
Like the soft murmur of a rivulet, 
That through the marble channels of a cave 
Glides gently on—a sunless, waveless thing— 
As if it feared the depths of its own peace, 
Thy worship gave to Him who o’er thine eyes 
The shadows of his cross serenely drew. 
But men profaned thy grief, and at God’s stamp 
Of sonship scoffed. Yet thou didst not complain, 
Nor fail to bear the hero’s constant mind; 
For thou couldst not forget the majesty 
In whose composing awe thy nature dwelt. 
Thy hindrances to mighty helpers turned ; 
And curses, which on thee foul tongues did lay, 
Like Balaam’s, changed to blessings from thy Lord. 


























































Go forth from midst these battling elements, 
In whose commotion dire thy peace was kept. 
No scars inglorious thy form deface; 
Nor inward treachery, nor fear concealed 
In the soul’s depths, nor pride—that secret works 
Affront to truth—have aught thy strength impaired. 
Go forth from troubled times and dark presage, 
By friends forgot, and vilified by foes; 
Helpless and old—in penury and blind, 
Go forth—thou Hero of the private heart! 
Thou Hero, too, of England’s tragic age. 
Go—sing of other battles, and of hosts 
In strife far fiercer than e’er shook the hills 
Of thine own steadfast isle. Loss thou hast known— 
Loss grievous; and no art that love invents 
Can ever soothe thy still-adhering pain, 
Or for a moment break the loneliness 
In which thy spirit sighs to its past hours. 
Go—sing another loss, to which thy grief 
Is but an atom crushed beside a world! 
Yet ’tis thy grief; a bitter, hitter woe, 
Which shall not fail to yield thee service true, 
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And somewhat aid Imagination’s skill, 
And deeper touch the pathos of thy heart, 
When thou shalt sing how Paradise was lost. 


Nor only these. A higher work remains. 
Hast thou not been of love divine the care, 
The tender care, for half a score of years? 
Shut up in darkness, and alone with God ? 
Who did thy seeing then but Providence? 
Where thy revealing light but on his face ? 
And who save He thy hand most gently held, 
And through its clasping palm His guidance gave? 
Go—child of Sorrow, Love’s deep mystery, 
Go forth! “assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men!” 


“Give God the glory!” words that came to him 
Who, at Siloam’s fount, by grace of Christ 
His eyesight found. Thou shalt a glory give 
Of richer worth by far and nobler love; 

For out of darkness and its myriad ills, 
A stricken man in all except thy heart, 
Thou shalt bring God the glory of a song 
No brother-bard could ever hope to sing. 
“Give God the glory!” yes, for open eye, 
And the fair scenes of consecrated soil, 
Never before as now thy native land. 
But other joy for thee: Thy glory is 





That the same hand has touched thy seeing orbs 
And sealed them; take this as thy miracle, 
And with responsive praise its wonders speak. 


Not to thy chant sublime shall rivers roll, 
Nor forests wave their leafy minstrelsy ; 
The “melancholy main” shall not prolong 
The measured cadence of thy requiem 
O’er Eden lost; nor fragrant airs of spring, 
Nor summer winds thy choral strains rehearse. 
As thou wast exiled from all earthly things, 
And to thine own companionship ordained, 
With intercourse of angels and of God, 
So, too, thy song shall ever hold unshared 
The grandeur of its theme, and flow alone, 
A stream of sacred music through the world. 


TusKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


A. A. L. 





ROSALIND NEWCOMB. 


OSALIND NEWCOMB’S story is told in 
the following letters by her warmest friend 
and admirer, Eleanor Lyle. 

In sending these letters to the press, I do so 
with the writer’s consent and approbation, sub- 
stituting, of course, fictitious names for the real 
in person and place. I hope they may prove as 
acceptable to your readers, Mr. Editor, as they 
proved to me three years since. 





L 
Sune. Beacu, June 20, °56. 
Dear N.—I sat in my favorite corner of the 
parlor this morning, crossly crocheting; and 
thinking for the hundredth time that Shell 
Beach, though the loveliest, was the lonesomest 
place in the world; and wondering if ‘‘the 
strangers” ‘‘ mine host” confidently talked of 
would ever come, when, to my selief, a carriage 
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drove up, loaded with trunks, and well filled, in- 
side and out, with the ‘*‘ human” I had so ardent- 
ly longed for. 

Who were they? Had I invoked thistles or 
thorns? Were they nice people or—snobs ? 

I watched them alight with no little interest. 
“A fine old English gentleman,” I fancy by 
birth a Virginian. First he lifted out a little piece 
of flesh and blood, so shrouded in vail and dus- 
ter that I could discover nothing but a round 
pink chin, as the envious blue tissue was lifted 
by the wind—a chin like a sea-shell; following 
her, came a young dandy, with eyes of Southern 
softness to atone for his sallow skin, who tucked 
my little “* pink chin” under his arm, and whisked 
her off out of my sight like the Prince in the 
fairy tale. But I forgave him, when a fair wo- 
manly face, of pale dusk, looking as if chiseled 
from the Greek ideal, beamed forth, followed by 
an elderly, but hardly less lovely one. Then 
another tantalizing blue tissue; and out scram- 
bled two little lads as like as two peas, and as 
red and brown and dimpled as July peaches. I 
loved them at once—the little sunny Southern 
boys. From some unseen perch next appeared 
a smart lady’s maid, and evidently as smart a 
valet—the handsomest mulattoes I ever saw. It 
was clear that they had an easy master and mis- 
tress, for the young scamp was oiled, and scent- 
ed, and jeweled, till he glittered like a barber’s 
model. He was so absorbed in paying attentions 
tothe smart little Abigail, that he entirely ignored 
the duties of his office until aroused to a sense of 
delinquency by the voice of his master calling 
afterhim. ‘‘ Brand! here; what are you doing, 
boy? Look out for those bags and boxes; and,” 
in a lower tone, as the “‘ boy” came up at an easy 
gait, ‘‘ leave Clem to the ladies just now.” This, 
too, with a sly sparkle in his eyes. ‘* Massa 
must excuse me for delaying, but Clemintine is 
new to traveling,” was the elegant reply, in 
the very exaggeration of elegance, from Brand. 
‘* Massa” gave the little yellow fellow a good- 
humored push, and an admonition to *‘ get along 
as quick as possible ;” which he obeyed by pro- | 
ceeding in the most leisurely manner. Clem | 
followed his example in the unconcerned air 
with which she tripped away after the ladies, 
flirting a mightily befringed parasol, and casting 
coquettish glances toward the hero—Brand. 

My cry for the ‘‘ human” is answered, for “‘ the 
boat” brought in another cargo for us, and the 
mid-day train still another. I shall soon be at 
my old occupation, which you once eloquently 
termed ‘‘using people like books.” But my 
dear N., in default of personal romance, a woman 
with active sympathies must spend them some- 
where, so I bless Heaven for these human books. 

I put on my prettiest gown to go down to 
dinner to-day, and my best looks with it—also 
persuaded Aunt Sally into a corresponding folly. 
T am too modest a woman to be late, you know, 
so I was quietly sipping my soup when my party 
came in. There was papa and mamma and that 
fair tall girl—their daughter I knew, for she had 


combination. At first I did not see my little 
lads, they came in so handsomely behind papa 
and mamma; but I looked curiously for Miss 
Pink-chin, and the still more mysterious blue- 
vailed divinity, whose chin even I had not yet 
caught a glimpse of. When I did, I was not 
vastly pleased, for it was pointed and thin, 
though the owner was not a plain woman by any 
means—a well-preserved old beauty, who must 
have reigned supreme in her youth, where now 
she ruled instead. She is chaperone — that 
was clear at once —to Miss Pink-chin; and I 
heard that young lady address her as ‘‘ Aunt 
Laura.” 

I must confess that I was a little disappointed 
too in the niece. She was not so lovely as I had 
imagined from the pretty feature I had seen, 
though not ordinary in any way, and very unlike 
her aunt. She has a remarkable head, though, 
phrenologically, and it was set on her neck with 
the roundest, whitest throat, and reminded me, 
in its motions, of that line we admire so in Lady 
Jane: 

*% And neck set on maybe a lily, 
Maybe Juno's crest.” 

Then her figure is just like that enchanting Ma- 
dame Davenant’s, whom we met in New York 
last winter. Nothing can be prettier than that, 
you know. I had pictured to myself a rose-bud 
mouth, 2 piquant nose, laughing, loving blue 
eyes, and a most vivid contrast of color, to ac- 
company that chin; but the color was uncertain 
—faint flushes coming and going; the general 
tone a pearl white. The cheeks were rather 
thin; the eyes slightly hollow, but of an intense 
blue; the nose not at all piquant, but giving a 
certain grave character to the face; the hair 
drooped low in its brown braided loops against 
the flushes coming and going. I don’t know 
why I dwell upon this one more than another, 
unless it is because she is so irregular in her 
style, and with such a strange, contradictory 
face—a face that carries a vague impression of 
almost infantile innocence, in the brow and eyes, 
while shadowed beneath is the grave great world. 
I studied the aunt, with her cold keen eyes and 
firm plotting mouth, and wondered if the niece 
was reared in her atmosphere. 

But it is very warm, my dear, and I am writ- 
ing with crimsoning face a letter which shall be 
no longer. Won’t you thank me for the pretty 
pictures I have given you ? 

Item. — My landlord has just informed me 
that these new people rejoice in the name of 
Ambury, and come from Maryland ; so you see 
I was wrong about Virginia. There! I’m at 
the end of—how many pages ? and always faith- 
fully yours, ELEANOR LYLE. 

II. 
Smet Beacn, June 27. 

Dear N.—We are getting very fashionable, 
very gay, here. I have enough of the human 
now ; but the Amburys are the central attraction 
to me. , 

The day after I wrote you last I was sitting 





papa’s eyes, and mamma’s mouth—a charming 


in the parlor, with that “‘ everlasting crocheting” 
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when the whole party—minus the lads—entered, ; 


accompanied by a gentleman whom I discovered 
was but just presented by papa to the ladies. 
This gentleman I saw was no ordinary personage, 
but I had no idea then it was Eric Lawrence. 
From my corner I saw Blanche Ambury—that 
is the name of my pale dusk beauty—come out 
of her abstraction, and beam graciously on the 
new-comer. Looking for Miss Pink-chin, whom 
I hear addressed as ‘*‘ Miss Newcomb” and 
‘¢ Rosalind,” I discerned her talking gayly with 
that soft-eyed Southern, the heir of Ambury— 
*¢ Massa Serle,” Brand calls him. I looked at 
the two gentlemen—Eric Lawrence and Serle 
Ambury. The latter is a handsome exquisite ; 
the former, an elegant man: one was distingué, 
the other distinguished. 

Approving Miss Ambury’s appreciation of the 
hero, I could not understand Miss Newcomb’s 
real or assumed indifference—nor her apparent 
interest in Serle Ambury. I felt there was some- 
thing in it more than met the eye; for she has 
a deeper face, and a longer head, literally and 
phrenologically speaking, than Blanche Ambury, 
albeit not so beautiful a one. I saw her speak 
but once with their new acquaintance, and that 
in the serenest apathy; while for aa hour she 
sat under the soft nothings of young Ambury, 
as sweetly attentive as the most jealous talker 
could desire. But Serle Ambury is not jealous 
of any body. He is quite contented with him- 
self at present ; yet he has too fine a lineage, I 
can see, not to appreciate a fascinating woman— 
for such I fancy this Rose to be. 

Yesterday, their circle widened. I heard them 
greet cordially at dinner—rising with that soft 
self-possession which all these ladies seem to 
possess—a Mr. Worth and Nelson. You have 





** Look at my trophies, Mr. Lawrence,” said 
a voice, sweetened to a thrill. 

He did look, and answered the sweet voice as 
sweetly, ‘‘ They are trophies of a conqueror, I 
am sure. Where did you get them?” 

‘In the garden outside here. I call it my 
garden; a little patch two yards square, which 
Mr. King allows me to soil my hands and break 
my back over every summer.” 

** For what reason, Miss Newcomb ?” 

**Can’t you guess ?” 

‘Nothing, unless an ardent and most femi- 
nine love of flowers,” he gallantly answered. 

She smiled and shook her head. ‘‘Oh no, 
Gardening is a great beautifier, because it is so 
healthful. It makes one plump, and hearty, and 
pretty,” she replied, with a wonderful mixture 
of archness and gravity and candor which was 
curious to behold. 

“Tt does indeed! I can vouch for it,” re- 
sponded her companion with a new animation— 
and he looked quite meaningly into the peach- 
bloom face beside him ; for at this time nothing 
could be more exquisite than her color. That 
soft flushing had settled into a tender pink. 

I began to be conscious of a most subtle love- 
liness in her, too fine to be termed beauty. 

‘¢ Experience has taught me,” she went on, 
*‘that health is the best cosmetic, so I leave no- 
thing undone to gain it.” 

**T should think you eminently successful,” 
returned the gentleman ; ‘‘ you have shared the 
rose’s color.” 

She laid the blossoms against her cheek, and 
glanced at the mirror over her shoulder without 
the slightest affectation, yet with a mingled smile 
of earnestness and amusement. Mr. Lawrence 
laughed outright. I knew by his expression 


heard of Horace Worth and Lucien Nelson. | that he was interested by this newness, this natu- 


Nelson, you know, fought a duel in Brazil; and 


afterward wrote the most unsparing denunciation | prehend it all as I did. 


| 


ral oddity, just as I was; but he could not com- 
Only a woman—and, I 


of ‘‘the law of honor ;” said men dared not re-| flatter myself, only a very observing woman, like 


fuse; that he dared not, and of consequence was 
a coward. Worth I need not call to your mem- 
ory. You have not forgotten last summer at 
Newport, where I introduced you to each other. 
I was afraid they would recognize me, and spoil 
all my quiet overlooking ; but they were far down, 
and Worth, who sat first, is near-sighted, so 
for the present I can read my pretty ‘‘ books” 
uninterruptedly. 

After dinner I hastened to the drawing-room, 
and to my lone corner, half hid by window cur- 
tains. Presently my group came in—Worth and 
Nelson bringing up the rear. Did I not tell you 
Miss Rosalind Newcomb had a long head? See 
now if you can make this out : Blanche Ambury 
was three-deep in conversation. That is, on one 
side, Nelson was throwing in his smiling speech- 
es; on the other, Worth responded more grave- 
ly ; and tangled in with these, Serle Ambury’s 
placid Parisian gossip was heard. Actually out- 
side, for that one moment, stood Eric Lawrence. 
Only one moment. Out of some shadow stepped 
Rosalind Newcomb with a handful of just- 
blown roses. 





myself—would fathom ever so lightly this singu- 
lar creature. 

Can you see what I have meant to present? 
Can you understand how, by some subtle skill, 
Blanche Ambury was encompassed round about 
by every one but Mr. Lawrence. J saw it all, 
yet I can not describe what was so indescribable. 
I saw them come in—Blanche Ambury and Mr. 
Lawrence; I heard Miss Newcomb remark as 
she approached them with Nelson, “ Blanche 
can tell you about the De Vere’s; she knew them 
in Paris.” I saw Mr. Lawrence fall back as a 
conversation began in which he had no place; 
and then by some means Mr. Worth and Serle 
Ambury were involved in the same topic—the 
De Vere’s; and as the rest of the family joined 
the circle, Mr. Lawence fell to Miss Newcomb. 

TI looked at these two girls. It would be diffi- 


cult to decide which was the most charming then. 
That subtle loveliness I have spoken of had pene- 
trated every vein as it were, and lit up Rosalind 
Newcomb’s face into something so sweet, and 
soft, and tender, that I wondered if those who 
looked upon it yearned to kiss the velvet bloom 
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as I did. Miss Ambury is always lovely; but 
she never lights up into this seductive radiance, 
which affects one like magnetism. She seems 
to me a true lady, atrue woman. I feel much 
more confident of her goodness than of Miss 
Rosalind’s ; yet I must confess I was more inter- 
ested in the latter. 

Their different costumes, too, were a subject 
for study. Blanche Ambury’s black hair, rolled 
in shining folds, and pearl braided, with a costly 


head-dress of the most fairy-like gold—real gold | 


—flowers, glittering with emeralds; ear-rings of 
the same style; and bracelets in order on her 
faultless arms; her dress of amber-hued Naples 


silk, flounced with black lace, and the elegant | 


perfluous stems. Lawrence is a man of the 
world and a politician. Just now he is busy 
with the coming election; but he likes to look 
at pretty women, and to say pretty things to 
them. Afterward, as she drew her cambric hand- 
kerchief over her mouth, she crushed a thorn into 
her under lip. It bled profusely; and I saw 
him take the gossamer mouchoir away and give 
her his own with a manner that could not be 
gainsayed. She took it very naturally, as if he 
were offering her some common civility; and 
even when he said, on her demurring to accept 
his proffer, ‘‘ You have bled in my cause, Miss 





Newcomb, it is but justice that I should wear 
your color”—the handkerchief had three tiny 


little scarf of lace and gold, were «il in keeping. | spots of blood on its snowy softness—she never 
My heroine (as you have discovered Miss Rosa- | blushed and looked conscious, as most girls would 
lind to be) was not ‘‘stoled” in ‘* pure white” | have done; but received it with the cordial grace 


by any means. Nothing could be more jaunty | 
and airy, though quite “stylish, than the fawn | 


silk she wore, relieved by cherry trimmings and | 


fine white English lace. I thought all she need- 
ed to transform her into a little French Marquise, 
of the olden time, was to roll that sparkling gold 
bronze hair back and sprinkle it with powder ; 
for her dress was made in that charming style 


of square corsage, laced to the point of the bodice | 


with cherry velvet, and sleeves of the same pe- 


ofa queen. Herein she brought Madame Dave- 
| nant to my mind again, who says that ‘‘ women 
should receive attentions from the other sex, and 
return courtesies, with the gentleness of a woman 
and the dignity of a queen.” 
From my shadowy nook I daguerreotyped 
j these pretty scenes for you without being ob- 
served. I was afraid young Nelson would bring 
me out, yet he did not discover me. But I must 
hasten, or I shall not be in time for this mail. 








riod, plain to the elbow, and finished there by 
great ruffles of English lace. It was quaint but 
not outré, a mixture of modern and ancient, that 
was particularly graceful. She had put her 
bunch of roses in the bosom of her gown, where 
they bloomed a moment and then curled and 
crisped a dull brown at the edges. 


Faithfully yours, 
ELEANor LYLE. 
TIL 
Suet Beacu, July 3, 1856. 

Dear N.—My little drama progresses rapid- 
ly, and gains in interest. I will give it to you 
in artistic detail; so that some time, mayhap, 

‘Oh my poor roses!” she exclaimed, as this | you can work it up into a pretty tale for a mag- 
met her eye; ‘‘ that comes of wearing natural | azine. 
flowers. See, Mr. Lawrence!” and she turned | After I had mailed your last letter I was walk- 
herself toward him. | ing in the garden, when I heard a voice from the 

Such a shape! Then off came the whole | outside say, ‘* Miss Lyle! is it possible? How 
cluster, and a little toss sent them all out of the | | long have you been here?” I looked up, and 
window—nay, not all. I saw one fall at Mr. | saw Lucien Nelson leaning over the fence. He 
Lawrence’s feet, which he claimed for himself. | came in, and we had a long talk. 

*¢ Would Miss Newcomb fasten it in his coat ? | ‘* Have you seen Miss Newcomb?” he asked 
He was an old-fashioned man; but when he was | me, with a good deal of interest, I thought, in 
young, like Mr. Serle there, this was a favor his manner. And what did I think of her? 
gentlemen felt themselves honored by—would | ‘‘Some people preferred her style to Miss Am- 
Miss Newcomb honor him ?” | bury’s,” he went on. ‘‘I wonder if you do?” I 

‘*Let me gather a fresh one, Mr. Lawrence. | thought, glancing at his face from under my 
I was so heated, they are shriveled sadly.” garden hat. But I could make nothing especial 

He stayed her as she turned to go, with these | out of his dreamy expression ; and the next min- 
words, ‘‘ There is no charm in a freshone. Let ute Miss Newcomb herself appeared, looking like 
me have my way, if you please, my dear young | a blonde gipsy, in a little brown jockey, with a 
lady.” |cluster of long, black sword-feathers dancing 

She smiled a little, and thanked him very | down at the side. 
simply, while she fastened the wilted flower into| I was ‘‘made acquainted” at once; and oh! 
his coat with the easiest grace, even bending | how sweet her manner was. She “had heard 
down like a child to bite the stubborn stems off | of me,” she said, and ‘‘ was very glad to know” 
that protruded through the button-hole at an un-| me. Of course I responded to this sweet speech : 
sightly length. She wore her hair in curls this | and for the next half an hour apparently a more 
day, and I could see the silky rings quiver over | amiable, satisfied trio never discoursed together. 
his hand as she did it; but there was no self- | | But once—ah me !—I saw my little gipsy yawn 
consciousness of the act in the deep wells of her | | softly behind the prettiest hand in the world. I 
darkest blue eyes, nothing but « little grim }suddenly discovered ‘here that I was needed by 
pucker to her red lips as she raised herself from | | Aunt Sally, and forthwith proceeded to the 
her position, and blew out of her mouth the su-' house. Looking from my window a few mo- 
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ments after, I saw the shining sword-feathers 
playing and pluming to the wind, as the wearer 
sauntered slowly, in listening attitude, away 
down the garden path; and I wondered too if 
she could yawn now, with only that magnetic 
presence near her. 

Before night I was presented to the whole 
party—Eric Lawrence and the rest of the gentle- 
men included. He was standing by Miss Am- 
bury when I entered the room, and I could not 
but notice how singularly adapted they seemed 
to each other. He is a tall man, of handsome 
proportions—though, perhaps, a little unequal— 
much fairer than she, though hardly a blonde, 
with his intense and profuse black hair and the 
dark-blue eyes. But she is so calm, so pale and 
unflushed, while those restless eyes of fire glance 
upon her, and the brilliant bloom burns and 
burns upon his cheek—pale and unflushed, 
though not untouched with interest and pleas- 
ure in the attentions of ‘‘one whom men delight 
to honor.” 

Contrary to my expectations, Miss Newcomb 
didn’t take up the silken thread she had dropped 
when she met Mr. Lawrence again. I rather 
think he looked for some sign; but as she came 
in that evening (she was not at the tea-table, and 
she came into the drawing-rooms alone) she was 
entirely metamorphosed. The French Marquise 
had vanished, and I am sure this new vision was 
Undine. In place of the quaint dinner-dress, the 
thinnest of white lawns fell in airy folds around 
her; and on her beautiful bosom and in her gold- 
brown hair white lilies were nestling. She stood 
a brief moment on the threshold as she came in, 
with a half-sleepy half-shy outlook, and then ap- 
proached, rubbing her cheek; while a little yawn 
showed her small, irregular teeth, white as milk. 

‘* What is the matter, Rose ?” Blanche asked 
her, laughing in amusement. 

‘*T’ve been asleep,” was the answer, in tones 
only half awake yet, which made Blanche laugh 
the more. 

Actually, my dear, one bare white shoulder 
was printed with red stripes and seams where 
she had lain, and one cheek too bore the same 
impress. Did she lie down in all that floating 
tulle and tender lilies, and look so fresh now? I 
wondered. I studied her with some curiosity. 
A brush had been passed over her head, but the 
curls had not been retouched, and in the dying 
sunlight wherein she stood the stray hairs glit- 
tered like a thousand threads of gold. 

Mr. Lawrence was deep in the ‘‘ Territories ;” 
but he saw her, and gradually I heard the dis- 
cussion decline, then cease altogether. He had 
had enough of politics at this time; for he came 
out of his corner, and going straight up to Miss 
Newcomb, addressed her by the very name I had 
mentally applied to her—‘‘ Undine ;” and then 
he asked the question Blanche had asked before, 
‘* What was the matter?” adding, ‘‘ Are you ill, 
Miss Newcomb ?” 

She shook her head. 

“No; she’s a naughty girl, Mr. Lawrence, 
and has been having a homesick mood: I know 





the signs,” Mrs. Porter replicd, tapping the 
flushed shoulder with her fan. 

‘** Homesick !” Mr. Lawrence exclaimed, with 
some surprise. 

**T came from New England four years since, 
you know,” Rosalind answered, quite gravely, 
looking at him wistfully. 

** And that is excuse enough for being home- 
sick, is it, Miss Newcomb ?” he inquired. 

** Homesick! That isn’t it, Mr. Lawrence; 
I'm only hungry, and want my supper. Will 
you come with me, Aunt Laura?” 

Aunt Laura assented; but Mr. Lawrence 
‘** begged to be permitted.” To my delight, as 
she took his arm, she turned to me, who stood 
beside Mr. Nelson, and said, 

** Won't you and Mr. Nelson come and keep 
us company ?” 

I was very glad to go, and I was sure of Lu- 
cien Nelson. I could see with half a glance 
that he was happy to follow wherever Rosalind 
Newcomb led. f 

I wonder if I can ever do justice to that tea- 
table scene? It was so late there was no one 
in the dining-hall but a few servants when we 
entered; and we sat down—three of us, I am 
certain— expecting a brilliant tea-table talk, 
wherein Miss Newcomb would shine. She did 
nothing of the kind; but sat and ate her sup- 
per like some little hungry school-girl, scarcely 
vouchsafing a word. I saw that Mr. Lawrence 
was amused. Quietly and gravely, but with a 
twinkle of appreciation in his eyes, he helped her 
assiduously ; while she accepted it all with the 
utmost unconcern. It was no dainty young lady 
trifling with the daintiest dishes; toast and tea 
and chicken were done ample justice to—the 
whole terminating with a good orthodox slice 
of bread and butter. The simple gravity with 
which she did this was inimitable. 

**T should know you were a New England 
girl, Miss Newcomb,” Mr. Lawrence said, at 
this juncture. 

‘6 Why ?” 

** Because you are a true bread-and-butter 
girl.” 

*¢Indeed I am, Mr. Lawrence; but how did 
you know the sign ?” 

**T am a New England maz, you know.” 

‘*No!—are you, really ?” 

**T am, really.” 

** What State ?” 

He told her; but I shall not tell you, my 
reader. Stirring her tea silently a moment, she 
said, 

‘**Isn’t a New England clam-bake one of the 
nicest things in the world, Mr. Lawrence ?” 

**T used to think so when I was a boy.” 

“T had rather go to a clam-bake than to the 
opera, any time,” she went on; “and you should 
see me make a chowder.” 

‘Indeed I wish I could, Miss Rosalind,” the 
gentleman remarked, laughing. 

Then she*somehow involved us all in a gas- 
tronomic conversation, while she sat lazily sip- 
ping her tea without a word. I told you that I 
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expected her to meet Mr. Lawrence with more 
empressement after their pretty téte-d-téte over 
the roses. She proved herself wiser than I. 
Mr. Lawrence went back to the drawing-room, 
where Blanche Ambury was singing, “ Ak! mon 
Jils,” and said just as gallant things to her as he 
had said to Rosalind over the roses. He is a 
gallant man; by no means a gay deceiver, though 
I think he could flirt a little if the lady was will- 
ing. Rosalind knows all this, and doesn’t mean 
to flirt with him, that’s clear. 

But to go back a little. I wonder if I have 
given you the faintest of that tea-table scene ? 
Can you see her eating and drinking as if it 
were the chief business of life? All she said I 
have recorded, except—‘‘ Another cup of tea, 
Michael: not quite so strong;” and, ‘ Mr. 
Lawrence, please give me the chicken!” Her 
sparkle and vivacity seemed to have gone out 
with the cherry ribbons and the French Marquise 
dress. She was as soulless as Undine in this 
spiritual raiment of white cloud and water-lilies; 
but I wonder if Undine ever ate cold chicken ? 

As I have said, she proved herself wiser than 
J. She took Mr. Lawrence’s attention for just 
what it was worth at the time, and very calmly 
at that. I like her for this; it is so sensible, 
yet strangely wise for so young a girl. I say so 
young a girl; and yet I have no conception of 
her age, as years go. When I first saw her, she 
seemed to me a woman of five-and-twenty; but 
since, I have somehow regarded her as much 
younger. 

For the remainder of the evening I am writing 
about, instead of Mr. Lawrence, as I expected, 
Lucien Nelson engaged her in conversation, with 
now and then a little break into the general flow 
of talk. If she flirts—which would seem natu- 
ral, with that French temperament of hers—she 
does it very differently from other women I have 
seen at the delicate business. She is so nat- 
ural—affecting no pretty ways—no childish 
mimicry of manner—in short, no airs of any 
kind. She is arch, without study; she is be- 
witching, because so simple; and yet with a 
sweet dignity throughout it all that I am won- 
dering at more and more. Seemingly, a less 
self-conscious person I never saw. Think of the 
following conversation, will you, between a wo- 
man of such personal charm of presenee and an 
appreciative nature of Southern warmth like Nel- 
son’s. I dropped my thread of talk to listen to it: 

‘*Mr. Nelson, you remind me so much of my 
cousin Arthur. I think of it every time we 
mect.” 

‘* He is not your first cousin, I think.” 

“Oh! no, only in fact a cousin by marriage; 
but he seems very. near to us. You know he 
married my own cousin Lucia. I always told 
Lucia that he was nearer than she even. He 
has been like a brother to us.” 

‘*T wish I resembled him in all respects, Miss 
Newcomb.” 

‘*T think you must in a good many. I told 
Aunt Laura last winter that I should claim you, 
if you would let me, for a friend.” 


“T wish I might share the cousinship.” 

“T think the assumption of that title without 
the tie very sentimental and very dangerous, 
Mr. Nelson.” 

“Tt could not be dangerous to you, Miss New- 
comb ;” and here a look of sheathed splendor, 
which was met with her armor of ‘‘ sweet dig- 
nity.” Here he quoted something from a Ger- 
man romance, wherein I could hear nothing but 
the word ‘‘ caress ;” but this is her reply : 

‘**You mistake women, and myself as a type 
of many women. It would be very dangerous 
for two young people, like you and I, to play at 
that foolish game. I am going to answer you 
very plainly now, Mr. Nelson. When girls say 
they do not like caresses from any man they do 
not speak the truth. They do not like them 
from all men; but there are some natures, coun- 
terparts to our own, from whom they would not 
be repellant certainly, as too many women, from 

a false notion of delicacy, or a social fear, in- 
dignantly declare them to be. You will under- 
stand me, I am sure, when I say that the purest 
women sometimes meet men for whom they feel 
warm personal regard, without desiring to flirt 
with or marry them. They would be brother 
and sister perhaps. But, my dear friend, it will 
not do. It being only an adopted tie, society 
does not recognize it. We ourselves, inevitably 
moulded more or less by this society and its ways, 
recognize its laws; and in disregarding them we 
suffer. Time and change, separations and mar- 
riages come in, and we might blush to remem- 
ber that we had been so sentimental with Laura 
Jones’s husband.” 

There was a thoughtful look on the young 
man’s face as she concluded, and I fancied I 
could read its expression. He had never heard 
a woman talk so honestly before. I wanted to 
hear what answer he would make; for I felt 
that he was one to appreciate what he had heard, 
and his answer justified my supposition. 

**T am glad you have said this, Miss New- 
comb, it was so brave and true in you; and it 
proves you what I have thought—an exception 
| to all women.” 
| She held up two pretty hands here in a dep- 
| recating manner, and exclaimed, gayly, 
| “Oh! pray don’t, Mr. Nelson, put me all 
| by myself. ‘There’s nothing I so much dread 
| as to live alone in the world.” 
| He bent his head eagerly. 
| ‘It will be your own fault, I am sure, Miss 
| Newcomb, if you live alone.” 
| I could see that in evading a tender turn in 
| one quarter she had fallen into a more danger- 
| ous one. He had the threads of conversation 
| now in his own hands, and I quite thrilled myself, 
| conjecturing how he would use them. But she 
| outgeneraled him. With a little smile she said : 
| ** Come, come, Mr. Nelson; you are unfair to 

put me in a corner with your gaHant speeches, 
| when I have been as solemn as an owl for your 
| worship’s benefit.” - Then rising, she gave him 
|no chance to say any thing except a puzzled 
| ** good-night.” 
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Do you know what this girl is doing, my 
friend? I fancy I have a clew; but I will wait 
for further development before I trust myself 
with an assertion. Am I not entertaining you 
vastly, my dear N.? You will not hold up 
your hands in wise horror, will you, because I 
lend an ear io these undertones, that are not 
meant for me, instead of giving myself up to the 
general babble? When I use the undertones so 
innocently, and put so many admiration points, 
who would complain ? 

But I have run myself into a corner—actually 
hardly room to sign myself your friend, 

Exzanor LYLz. 
Iv. 
Smet Beacn, July 9. 

Dear N.—It is near midnight, but I must 
tell you what happened last Tuesday, and the 
subsequent discoveries of your wise and sapient 
correspondent. 

Tuesday, then, the eventful day, we all went 
bathing together at 11 a.m. You know my 
‘*all” now; pray don’t leave out any of the gen- 
tlemen. You know, too, that American women 
make frights of themselves in their bathing cos- 
tumes. I am sure I was no exception to this 
rule, neither was Mrs. Porter and a dozen oth- 
ers. I'll tell you who was—Blanche Ambury 
and Rosalind Newcomb. They had those pret- 
ty Paris rigs, varied to suit their peculiar styles. 
I never saw any thing half so pretty as Rosalind 
Newcomb in those blue and white striped trow- 
sers of flannel, with the lovely fitting blouse, 
and on her head one of those piquant little 
sloping hats, trimmed in some way, as miracu- 
lous as pretty, so that water does not deface 
them. 

While we were talking in a group, standing 
to our necks in water, a great mountain wave 
appeared in the distance. As it came upon us, 
we all turned our backs to meet it—all but one. 
In tke moment before the surf rolled over us I 
saw what I will tell you. Lucien Nelson, ob- 
livious of every thing save a certain face, stood 
watching it—facing it, and the coming storm of 
spray, seeing nothing but its varied expressions, 
as, her hand in Eric Lawrence’s, Rosalind New- 
comb listened and replied to that elegant states- 
man. Iremembered afterward the younger man’s 
look of mingled despair and admiration, which 
told but too plainly his love for her. 

The fierce foam dashed over us. When it 
passed I looked for Lucien Nelson. He had dis- 


» appeared. Then I shouted to the rest of the 


fearful fact. Taken unawares, he had been 
thrown down, perhaps carried out to sea, for 
the water was rough that day. 

I shall never forget the face of Rosalind New- 
comb at this crisis; it was ghastly in its stony 
horror. The next thing that met my sight was a 
dark, floating mass, far out on the rushing waves 
—a human body--that beautiful, gallant Nelson. 

Mr. Lawrence and some one else struck off 
toward him with vigorous strokes. In the con- 
fusion I did not discover this ‘‘ some one else” 
until, in returning, the delicate face of Rosalind 





Newcomb, dripping with salt water, still and 
calm as a statue’s, appeared on one side of the 
insensible Nelson, whom she and her compan- 
ion, Mr. Lawrence, had borne along. As she 
steppeti upon the sands Mr. Lawrence eyed her 
keenly for a moment, then said, 

** You are a brave swimmer, Miss Newcomb.” 

She flung out her drenched hair, almost fierce- 
ly, before she replied, in the stillest tones you 
ever heard, 

‘*Tt was a part of my education.” 

In the mean time Nelson was recovering un- 
der our united efforts, for he was only stunned. 
When he came to his senses his eyes ran over 
the group eagerly. I knew whom he was in 
search of; and there she stood, wringing out the 
great waves of brown hair, that the water was 
curling up into a thousand rings that looked like 
liquid gold in the high noonday. There she 
stood, with a glaze of tears (or ocean brine—how 
could I tell which?) over her eyes, and a rare 
sweet smile on her firm, proud lips, as he looked 
at her. As J looked I saw what I am quite sure 
no other did—that Lucien Nelson did not love 
in vain. 

I did not expect to see her at dinner, but she 
came, nun-like in the simplicity of her attire—a 
plain black robe, lustreless and intense, setting 
off her blonde skin exquisitely. I forgot to re- 
ply to a remark of Mr. Worth’s at this juncture, 
I was so absorbed in speculating upon her curi- 
ous traits. Presently the hero of the day him- 
self appeared, a little pale, and seeming very 
shamefaced about the excitement he had caused, 
but with an under-flush of emotion, rose-colored 
and real to him, shining through all. When his 
eyes turned upon Rosalind there was such a soft, 
brooding tenderness within them that I wonder- 
ed how any woman for whom that look was 
meant could be indifferent or unmoved ; but out- 
wardly, at. least, she gave no sign. Vague and 
indefinite was the expression which crept into 
her face as she leaned toward him and said, 

‘*Mr. Nelson, I protest against my patient 
getting well so soon; positively it is ungrateful 
in you.” 

A flush like a girl’s blush came into his cheek, 
and something saddened his just beaming eye as 
he replied, 

*¢ But I am not ungrateful. I heard how gal- 
lantly you came to the rescue.” 

*¢Yes, I went with Mr. Lawrence,” she an- 
swered, with easy composure, answering a gal- 
lant speech of that gentleman’s at the next mo- 
ment with a little arch smile and her airiest air. 

The misty trouble deepened in Nelson’s eye, 
a look of perplexity and doubt struggled with 
the former joy. He has not self-consciousness 
enough to dissemble, and all through the meal 
he brooded and glowered over this new phase. 
Poor fellow, he carries his heart on his sleeve, 
and Rosalind—I don’t know, but I am afraid— 
is a blood-thirsty daw, my friend. She was very 
sunny all this time; nothing overdone, but sweet 
and serene as if from a serene heart, bending her 
left ear to Mr. Lawrence, or her right to Mr. 
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Worth, between which two gentlemen she some- , where I sat I could not discern the person. At 
how chanced to sit that day; and now and then ' last something floated aloft on the wind—a little 
sending a few words over to her sad-eyed suitor | white token—and blew down at my feet—a wo- 
opposite. All I could think of, when he rose | man’s pocket-handkerchief; and stamped in scar- 
to go, was the pathetic reply of that boy-soldier let upon one corner was a shield, a cross, and a 
in one of Napoleon’s battles: ‘‘ It is too late, Sire, lance, inwoven into fanciful designs, forming a 
Iam hit.” For so my brave young soldier look- | crest, underneath a name—‘‘ Rosalind.” I don’t 
ed. He was hit, fatally. Through the evening know what impulse kept me still—kept me from 
he hovered round her beautiful brilliant flame, | calling her to share my retreat; but I sat per- 
which only scorched him more and more, poor | fectly silent, and mused over this singular coat- 
moth! Through the evening she never relented of-arms, as it seemed to be. 
her chosen calm. | While I mused other footsteps approached. 
There were no groupings, but a gencral circle, | Then there came an exclamation of surprise from 
with some under-talk; and two or three times a rich, manly voice, and Rosalind Newcomb an- 
I heard her skillfully parry some dangerous re-  swered it thus: ‘* I am an early riser always, Mr. 
mark which burst from that voleano—Nelson’s | Nelson.” 
heart. Up and down the footsteps went again on the 
“The young man has struck his flag to our | firm moist sand, with the heavier tread beside 
pretty friend’s colors, it seems,” Mr. Lawrence | them—up and down, while they talked of indif- 
startled me by saying, as I sat there lost in med- | ferent topics. Gradually his voice ceased entire- 


itation. |ly, while Rosalind’s kept on pertinaciously, it 
** Flow do you know ?” I inquired. | seemed to me, from topic to topic. But it did 
“Tt is self-evident, Miss Lyle; and another | not serve her; in the midst of it he burst in res- 
fact, also.” olutely and desperately, set aside her smooth sen- 


I glanced up disturbed, for I hate to have a | tences and risked his fate like a brave, true sol- 
man see too closely into a woman’s heart; but | dier. 


I was relieved as he went on: | It was full a minute before she gave her an- 
“‘The young lady has proved herself a keen | swer, and I fancied I heard tears raining in upon 
diplomatist.” these few words : 
‘6 How ?” |  **It is impossible; I can not marry you, Mr. 


‘<She parries all attacks, and manages both | Nelson.” 
herself and suitor most admirably—herself so| I never listened to any thing so utterly devoid 
admirably that no one could fathom the state of | of encouragement as these words; and though 
the little organ that throbs beneath her bodice.” | Nelson’s quick perceptions must have seen it, he 
The next moment he was off on the Tariff would not give it up for this. 
question with Mr. Ambury, as profoundly ab- ** Give me some reason,” he said, almost im- 
sorbed and forgetful of every thing else as Mr. | peratively. 


Ambury himself. | IT Jove—” here she paused and changed the 
See how forgetful: he had invited Miss Rosa- sentence; ‘‘ I am to marry another.” 
lind Newcomb to stroll with him up to the Vaux- | Did she make this change to spare him pain, 


hall—as a pretty nest of gardens on the hill-side, or for conscience’ sake? This question must 

where they vend ices and other dainties, is termed | have presented itself to him also, for he said im- 

—and Miss Rosalind had accepted. Time waned, mediately, 

the debate grew more intense, and in it our states- ‘¢Tell me from your heart, in God’s truth, do 

man lost sight, for the time, entirely of the lady you love that other, and I will never ask you 

and his invitation. He even went out with Mr. more.” ° 

Ambury, still talking, to hunt up yesterday’s Her voice tried to be indignant—it was only 

newspaper; and when we ladies left the draw- agitated as she replied, “‘ You have no right to 

ing-room I saw him sitting in the moonlight of suppose I do not, Mr. Nelson.” 

the piazza, fathoms deep in his subject,-between | Then he suddenly exclaimed, 

the whiffs of a cigar. *¢Oh, pardon me! pardon me! but I have 
“How will my little Marquise take this?” I never loved a woman before.” 

wondered. I looked at her and saw—the se- I thought I could hear hope creeping in here. 

renest face—not the least vexation. What a Did she hear it, too, and string her tones to that 

woman it is! tender cruelty and steel her soul to this decisive 
Early the next morning—too early, I sup- answer? 

posed, for any one else to be about—I started ‘*T shall never answer that question but to one 

off for a walk, and to view the beautiful prom- man, Mr. Nelson—the man I am to marry.” 

ontory, bathed in mist, ‘far out at sea.” I was He strove no more, and after a pause he spoke 

sitting in my secret cave, as I call my little nook in a voice that seemed so strengthless and weary 

of rocks, where nobody comes but myself, and that the tears came into my eyes. It was only 

from whence I can see much without being seen, a few words he said—something about returning, 

when I heard a measured pacing of footsteps up as it was near the breakfast hour. 

and down the sandy shore, just outside of my{ ‘* You may leave'me here, if you please, Mr. 

retreat. Up and down, with monotonous regu- Nelson,”she replied. 

larity, they continued for some time, yet from! I heard a ‘‘Good-morning” and his receding 
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footsteps, and then I speculated a little upon my 
own situation. 

Shut in as I was, with no egress but one, and 
that in full view of the shore, I could not discover 
myself when his impulsive suit broke in so sud- 
denly, nor afterward. I waited for her to go, 
not impatiently, but anxiously; she did not 
know me well enough yet to trust so delicate a 
secret with me. 

I had not to wait long. She could not bear 
the moaning of the restless, troubled sea—for 
there was a storm brooding—and very soon I 
heard her slowly move away. 

I was late to breakfast that morning, and I 
glanced nervously down to Rosalind’s chair. It 
was empty. Nelson, too, was absent. As Mr. 
Lawrence came sauntering in I saw his keen 
eye note the vacancies, for they were unusual. 
Strangely enough, he then looked at me, and I 
believe I colored ; upon my word, I felt so guilty. 
In the afternoon some one said, under my win- 
dow, 

**So Nelson’s gone!” 

**Tsn’t that sudden ?” another voice inquired. 

**No, not for him; it’s his way.” 

There was a pause, and then the last speaker 
said, ‘‘ Wasn’t Nelson rather spooney on Belle 
Newcomb.” 

** Well, Z thought he was touched pretty deep- 
ly. ” 

*‘ And she has jilted him; that is why he 
runs away.” 

‘¢Why should she jilt such a fine fellow as 
Nelson ?” 

‘¢ Wait and see.” 

And, my dear N., that is what we will do— 
wait and see. 

But I have written far into the night, and 
shall see the day dawn at my table if I do not 
mind. Faithfully yours, 

Eveanoz LYLE. 
Vv. 
Sne.t Beacn, July 15. 

Dear N.—We have had a whole week of 
storm—a cold easterly wind and rain. But 
the house was never pleasanter ; it wore an easy, 
home look, with fires in all the grates, and the 
ladies busy with worsted-work and netting, while 
the gentlemen read and talked to them. In 
the evenings we had dances and charades, but I 
knew one heart was not in them, notwithstand- 
ing her careful toilets and smiling ease of man- 
ner; for I felt sure that Rosalind Newcomb was 
geing through some mortal struggle in her soul. 
Poor child! I fall to thinking over those tender, 
mournful lines of Whittier’s when I see her: 

“God pity them both, and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been.” 
“The man I am to marry!” These words 
of hers haunt me. 

A day or two back I was talking with Miss 
Ambury, and she spoke so freely of Rosalind— 
with tenderness withal—that I ventured to say, 


‘¢ She is engaged to be married, is she not ?” 


The fair Southern’s eyes turned slowly upon 
me—“ Engaged, no!”—and then with a sigh, 
‘*She is so ambitious !” 

*¢The man I am to marry!” what does that 
mean, then ? 

The first time I saw her after that eventful 
morning of which I wrote she looked absolutely 
ten years older; and even now, through all her 
serenity, I can see such an unutterable weariness. 
Last Thursday evening I followed her motions 
through the dance—*‘ motion effortless as stars 
awaking ;” but so mechanical. She was danc- 
ing with Mr. Lawrence at the last, and I saw 
his interest was awakened as mine was, though 
of course with less knowledge. His searching 
but kindly gaze broke up her silence, as, her hand 
over his arm, he led her to the seat beside me. 

‘¢ What is the matter with me, Mr. Law- 
rence ?” she asked, playfully. 

‘*That is -what I am trying to make out; 
what is the matter with you ?” 

She changed color, as she discovered his se- 
rious thought; but persisting in her light way, 
she returned, 

‘* Clem tried her hand to-day on my hair, and 
has made me look like 2 boy, with these puffs— 
that’s the matter, Mr. Lawrence; no wonder you 
thought I looked odd.” 

‘** Very odd,” he said, quite gravely, but with 
the sheerest incredulity of her lightness. 

He was too well-bred to push any question di- 
rectly ; so he apparently let the subject drop: but 
I couldn’t help thinking that he was following 
his bent, when he said, after a while, as they 
watched the gay crowd, 

** We miss young Nelson’s pleasant company 
here.” 

** Very much,” the lady answered, with a most 
perfect air of kind indifference. 

Bending over her a little more, the gentleman 
remarked, smiling, 

‘*T think he showed discretion in running 
away, Miss Rosalind.” 

** Did he run away ?” and the pearl-w hite lids 
uplifted in serene surprise, as if she knew there 
was a joke intended ; but did not yet comprehend 
fully. 

**T have been told he ran away from a dan- 
gerous young lady, whose eyes slay more men 
than are shot in battle.” 

She looked sad and heartily grieved as she 
replied, ‘‘ Don’t say that about Mr. Nelson—I 
like him so truly that I hate to hear him jested 
over.” And then, with a little flash which looked 
like scorn: ‘‘I suffer from imputations, which 
every woman who is natural in her actions in- 
variably must—coquetry—I am very sorry many 
times that it is so-——sorrier than ever now, when 
it reflects back upon that fine, frank young Nel- 
son.” 

Mr. Lawrence’s expression settled into some- 
thing intangible; yet I fancied I read a deeper 
respect; and at the same time a conviction— 
which conviction read to me thus, ‘‘ She has re- 
jected this ‘ fine, frank Nelson,’ and is too hon- 





orable to rejoice over it.’ 
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I knew this and more—he was too near her 
heart to talk over! Unconsciously or not, she 
had played a card now which told upon her 
game. You open your eyes, my dear N., in as- 
tonishment and indignation, for you like my lit- 
tle Rose, and have given her all the sweetest 
womanly attributes; and you exclaim, ‘‘ You 
don’t mean to accuse her of playing a game to 
catch Mr. Lawrence.” I do, my dear; and I 
still Ate—and perhaps love her. She is acting 
from some mistaken stand-point it may be; but 
she believes it to be true and right for her, for 
I can see plainly that she retains her self-re- 
spect, which she could not, if she had mean mo- 
tives. 

We are much more together of late—she seems 
to fancy my quiet room; and I am sure her gal- 
lant of an hour would be surprised at the tone 
and depth of our conversations. She never brings 
her belleship into my room—rarely talks of her- 
self; but of philosophy, and people, and places ; 
and I now and then catch glimpses of the rich 
romance and strong good sense which are inher- 
ent in her nature. 

The next morning after the scene I have nar- 
rated she was sitting reading ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” to 
me—reading, oh, so tenderly, that last sweet in- 
terview between Romney and Aurora, when Clem 
came to the door and handed in a letter. She 
looked at the superscription, and the bright in- 
spired look she had worn for the last few mo- 
ments went out in a faint sigh—she laid the 
book down, broke the seal of the missive, and 
read it through with a stern, hard expression 
gathering and gathering on her face. Long 
after she had read the letter she sat with bent 
head, forgetting where she was, unmindful of ob- 
servation, her brows drawn in anxious thought, 
trying to solve some momentous problem. The 
hard lines grew deeper and deeper, the brows 
glowered over the eyes, and the mouth settled 
into a determined firmness. At last I asked the 
question, 

** Any bad news, Miss Newcomb ?” 

‘*No, it is from my step-mother,” she an- 
swered, abstractedly. 

I said no more, but presently she got up and 
turned to leave the room; at the door she hesi- 
tated, wheeled around, and came back. 

‘*T believe I have been very rude for the last 
half hour here, Miss Lyle; but the letter I re- 
ceived from home involved my mind in a sad 
perplexity. When I came in here I had for- 
gotten there was care and trouble in the world; 
and I had pleased myself with a pretty dream, 
which I began to think quite possible, till this 
letter awoke me. I shall never dream any more 
dreams, Miss Lyle.” 

I took hold of her hand: ‘Don’t say that, my 
dear,” I said; ‘‘ you are too young. I trust you 
have many pleasant dreams in store for you.” 

I had mistaken her somewhat. She recoiled 
a little, and an indescribable dignity came like a 
mist over her manner. 

‘“‘T am twenty-five, Miss Lyle—I do not speak 
from the pleasant misanthropy of early youth.” 





I asked her pardon. ‘‘ You look so young,” 
I said. 

* And I am so old, so very old—Miss Lyle 
you do not know ;” and she smiled so drearily, 
so wjntrily, that I felt then that she was older, 
far older than I. 

**Do not go,” I said; “sit down here, and 
let us talk together.” She complied as if she 
did care where she staid. 

‘¢ What shall we talk about, Miss Lyle ?” she 
asked, with the same dreary look. 

** Of Rosalind Newcomb,” I answered. ‘I 
am an older woman than you, my dear, if we 
reckon by years, and have seen much sorrow 
and suffering—have watched the going down of 
many a hope; yet I have never found life utterly 
wretched, nor my faith in happiness quenched.” 

She made an impatient movement with her 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Yow have a different 
temperament from some—from mine!” 

‘*In my youth I was ardent and impulsive— 
one of the most dangerous temperaments, my 
dear.” 

**But you had not the same influences, Miss 
Lyle; every lot is individual: I do not believe 
in general rules. My fate has been the old 
story, perhaps, on general details; but upon my 
peculiar nature it has produced its individual re- 
sult. The old story: my mother died when I 
was sixteen—my father married a girl two years 
older than myself, at the expiration of a year— 
her sole recommendation being a pretty face, not 
a beautiful one, for it typified her soul. I was 
too young then to understand my own emotions 
thoroughly, else I should have interpreted rightly 
the uncomfortable, insecure sensation I experi- 
enced, when in her presence, the few weeks that 
intervened before their marriage. 

“ My pride was wounded to begin with—for I 
knew my father was lowering himself; and then 
a vague sense of shame at the unsuitableness of 
the thing every way, to say nothing of the re- 
membrance of my dead mother, whose place it 
seemed sacrilege for her to fill. I say lowered 
himself; her mother had been our housekeeper, 
and her daughter apprenticed to a bonnet-maker 
in a neighboring town. They were common 
people in the strictest sense of the term—I am 
not snobbish in regard to my estimate of labor— 
I respect it—but though, as somebody says, I do 
not despise the button-maker, I want the soul te 
be above buttons. Clearly the souls of this mo- 
ther and daughter were, and are, not above but- 
tons. She was fond of my father as she was 
fond of silk dresses—she would have married 
Mr. Jones, the great roystering butcher, who 
supplied us with meats, if he had been the pos- 
sessor of Newcomb Place. But I believe my 
father thought she was dying for love of him, 
and the low cunning of the mother helped it on. 
She began it first by her arts, ‘Would Mr. New- 
comb leave this little package for-Lucy when he 
went to Fordham—would he say to Lucy, what 
she had not time to-write, that she must be care- 
ful of her cough? Lucy thinks so little of her- 





self, Mr. Newcomb.’ And by-and-by Mr. New- 
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comb got to stopping of his own accord; and 
then Lucy’s mother was very much scandalized, 
and when the time was ripe she communicated 
her fears to the gentleman. People had seen 
his horse standing very often at Lucy’s boardjng- 
place, and remarks had been made. Lucy was 
sensitive, too, and Mr. Newcomb must remem- 
ber that he was not an old man, and that girls 
were very apt to fall in love with men a few 
years older than themselves. Mr. Newcomb be- 
gan forthwith to look upon himself as a very 
thoughtless sinner, and at length saw no way to 


\ make amends te Lucy but to make her mistress 


of Newcomb Place. So to Newcomb Place she 
came. 

“Tt was all a plot from the first, a deep-laid 
plot to entrap him. I remember saying to him 
before he brought her there, that I was afraid 
we should not get on well together, she was so 
near my own age; and his answer was, ‘ Rosa- 
lind, you could not live with her and not love 
her!’ 

“T had not lived with her a month before I 
hated her, as we hate deceit and treachery! She 
was the most consummate hypocrite. At the 
end of the year she had discovered to my father 
traits which no one had ever discovered before 
in me. She would say the most insulting things 
to me, and if my father came in but ten minutes 
after, you would have thought her my best friend. 
I, who scorned deceit, showed poorly in this con- 
test; for she always wore a placid front when he 
came in, and I the gloom of indignation. Thus 
gradually she undermined my place in my only 
parent’s regard, and, Miss Lyle, I got to de- 
spising my own father for his weakness. 

**T have’ often thought of that verse in Locks- 
ley Hall, which I changed thus: 

*¢Thou shalt lower to her level day by day; 
What is fine within thee growing coarse, to sympathize 
with clay.’ 

**¥n her subtle way she lowered him to her 
level. We were not rich, though my father’s in- 
come was good ; but such was the wanton waste, 
the ignorant extravagance of his wife, that I, his 
only daughter, was at last stinted in my simplest 
wants. I went away once to visit an old school- 
mate, and there tried to teach French and draw- 
ing; but I was a stranger, and any way unsuc- 
cessful. I might have been, I think I was, in- 
competent to teach. I went back again to my 
misery, and tried. Remembering my father’s 
words the day of his marriage, when he found 
me in tears, ‘ Rosalind, you shall always have an 
equal place with my wife: it is your right’(—re- 
membering this, I tried to feel that it was my 
right, and act accordingly. I asked him for 
some money one day after this, and he said to 
me, ‘ Rosalind, I thought you were going to marry 
Edgar Milman.’ I steadied my voice to say, 
‘Do you wish me to marry, father?’ ‘ Every 
father wishes to see his daughter well married,’ 
he answered, evasively. ‘ You can not afford a 


daughter with the wife you have, Sir,’ I burst 
out, passionately, here. He burst out as passion- 
ately as I, and said some cruel things—I ‘had 


never treated her well,’ etc. Whereat I dropped 
the roll of bills at his feet and went out of the 
house, and walked for an hour—where, I never 
remembered. 

** Tt was dark when I returned, and I locked 
myself in my room, and wrote to Aunt Laura 
that, if she would meet mc in New York, I 
would return to Richmond with her. Aunt 
Laura is kind in her way ; but she looks upon 
me as a speculation—she took me to marry me 
—and marry me she will. It is the only re- 
source. I yearn for New England—it suits me. 
I yearn for a home, all my own, and I shall 
marry for it. Don’t tell me, Miss Lyle, this is 
beneath me: it isn’t mere money that I want—it 
is the first place in somebody's house and heart.” 

‘* Why not young Nelson then, Rosalind ?” 

She flashed a look at me; and I told her of 
my knowledge, and how gained. She did not 
seem to mind it, and after a pause said, in a 
lower tone, 

** Lucien Nelson is not a safe person for me to 
marry. I will own that he has taken strong 
possession of my fancy, but he has not the abil- 
ity to command the place in the world which 
I need. He will always live to the extent of 
his means, for he is reckless and improvident. 
Brilliant and talented as he is, he has no busi- 
ness capacity whatever; and such is my nature 
that I am afraid, if I married him, I should not 
respect him as I ought, for I should then be a 
daily witness of this weakness—for I think it 
amounts to that in a man.” 

** Rosalind, you are ambitious, too,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Yes, Iam ambitious; but not as you think. 
It isn’t that I want wealth and position so much 
with my husband as the ability to win them. I 
want the kind of a man who has the power to 
overcome all things. With such an one I should 
be safer, for I must respect those qualities; and 
I need some one to challenge my reverence. It 
is by no means a large development in my na- 
ture.” 

‘** And you are to marry Mr. Lawrence?” I 
said. 

“If he asks me,” she answered, coloring 
slowly. 

I could say nothing. I was not sure that she 
was altogether wrong. She knows herself better 
than I know her, and she knows her needs. 

‘¢ This letter,” she resumed, ‘‘ is to inform me 
of the birth of Mrs. Newcomb’s second child, and 
a request from my father that I will return im- 
mediately and take the care of the house for the 
present, as its mistress is still unfitted for it, and 
her mother lying disabled from a sprain in Ford- 
ham.” 

** Will you go, my dear ?” I questioned. 

‘*To that unreasonable request—no, Miss 
Lyle. I was all but banished from his house. I 
shall never enter it again as Rosalind Newcomb ; 
and never, I think now, at all, unless my father 
is ill.” 

How could I blame her, my dear N.? 





There was little more said after this; and I 
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must say no more to you now, for I am trespass- 
ing all bounds of reason in my hours. It is 
striking twelve now, and this will not do every 
night forme. Faithfully, 
Exeanor LYLE. 
vI. 
Smet Braon, July 20. 
Dear N.—Last night I felt convinced that 
Rosalind Newcomb’s prediction of “the man I 
am to marry” was in her own power of verifica- 
tion. She was singing at twilight, sitting on a 
brioche, by a window opening to the floor out 
upon a little side piazza—singing to a weird guit- 
ar accompaniment that beautiful poem, ‘ Four 
Years,” when I felt rather than saw a new 
presence. I looked up, and perceived Mr. Law- 
rence standing just outside, behind the singer. 
He made a motion of silence to me, and I held 
my peace while she sang: 
“At the mid-summer, when the hay was down, 
Said I, mournfully, ‘Though my life is in its prime, 
Bare lie my meadows, all shorn before their time ; 
Through my scorched woodlands the leaves are turning 
brown: 
It is the hot mid-summer, when the hay is down.’” 


There was a sob in every word; it was not 
skillfully but tenderly sung; and I knew how 
much she felt it. As she concluded a bunch of 
mid-summer flowers—delicate field-flowers—fell 
scatteringly over her head. A little start of sur- 
prise trembled her form for a moment, but she 
did not look up nor exclaim. 

‘¢ Guess who it is, Rosalind ?” I said. 

‘**T know,” was the simple, low-voiced reply. 

I think it touched him nearly, for the world- 
look softened into something gentler, and he sat 
down just opposite her, on the window-ledge. 
So near were they that her dress flowed over his 
feet, and her arm touched him as she put her 
guitar down. 

‘* How did you know, Rosalind?” he asked, 
with his rarest smile. 

She laughed faintly, and a little nervously, 
and said, “I’m sure I can not tell.” 

Her head was down all this time; she had not 
looked up once. I knew why now. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, for I saw her lift the flow- 
ers to her face and stealthily brush them away. 
I think he saw too how it was; for he began 
talking in his most agreeable manner with me, 
and at length suggested a stroll. I declined, of 
course—I was not so blind as to form a third in 
that téte-a-téte. At nine o’clock I was sitting in 
the same place where they had left me, and alone, 
when I saw them coming back. 

“Her hand was over his arm, 
And her face shining calm 
Out of its brown chestnut hair.” 
I noticed, as she stepped in through the window, 
that he did not release her hand after he had as- 
sisted her in; but I was not prepared for what 
followed, I must own. 

Keeping the hand, he led her up to me, and 
said, in his easiest manner, ‘‘ My dear Miss Lyle, 
will you congratulate me? Miss Newcomb has 
made me the happiest of men.” 





I hardly know what I said, but I remember 
looking at Rosalind’s face. It was ‘shining 
calm out of its brown chestnut hair”—very calm; 
and her eyes met mine, not with a radiant ex- 
pression of young love, but with a still, rested 
look, if I may so speak, that was infinitely touch- 
ing to me. I thought of her weary, homeless 
life; of her intense yearning for home; and could 
forgive her all. 

While I was taking my hair down that night 
a gentle tap came upon my door, and Rosalind 
entered. We sat down together and talked. I 
asked her if Mr. Lawrence believed that she was 
in love with him—romantically in love? 

**T told him,” she replied, ‘‘of my fancy for 
Lucien Nelson, but I told him that I believed I 
had found a rest in him; that I certainly ad- 
mired him beyond all other men, and should be 
proud to become his wife.” 

**Did you tell him why you refused to marry 
Nelson ?” 

‘*T told him he did not satisfy me.” 

There was a pause, and then she broke out, 

‘** He is very kind, very kind to me, Miss Lyle, 
and if I can make him happy I shall be happy 
too.” 

I could understand perfectly how Mr. Law- 
rence took these revelations of my Rose’s. He 
is a man who looks back—very far back it seems 
to him—upon the days of fancy and romance, 
and the confessions of Rosalind affected him no 
more than as if a child had told him a story of 
some boy gallant. He looked upon what she 
had told as the harmless natural sentiment of a 
young girl’s life, and troubled himself no more 
about it, very certain that if she admired and 
reposed in him more than any other man that 
she loved him more than any other. To him, 
immersed in politics for years, a man of stature 
and strength, physically and mentally, this slim, 
delicate Rosalind seemed very young and girl- 
like, though he recognized her as a woman in 
grace and ease of manner. That he was fond 
of her I thought likely; but she charmed him 
more than controlled him; and he would be 
proud of her—such a well-bred young mistress 
of his house as she would be! 

Though I felt glad that the relation was no 
more unequal, I thought of some probable time 
when her heart would ache for the sympathy of 
another heart in the same chord with her own. 
God keep this time far from her! I prayed; but 
if it ever comes, God and all his angels protect 
her from the presence of Lucien Nelson! 

The whole house knows of the engagement by 
this time, and I think the congratulations have 
been very sincere, for Rosalind inspires in al- 
most every one a tender admiration. Mr. 
Lawrence, too, is universally popular. I fancy 
Blanche Ambury’s face wears a look of secret 
disappointment—but it may be only fancy. I 
have quite wondered all the time that he did not 
give her the preference, for she is much more 
imposing in appearance than Rosalind. But 
that subtle charm which overcame me overcame 





this wise Senator too. The most radiant person 
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of all is Mrs. Porter. Her respect and admira- 
tion for her niece has increased ten-fold, and as 
soon as the weather permits she will whirl Miss 
Rosalind off to New York to sit in grand consult- 
ation over all manner of fineries. 

The wedding comes off in October, and Mrs. 

Porter is in a fever of excitement with so short a 
time of preparation ; while Rosalind only laughs 
when she says, ‘‘ The things won’t be half done, 
child,” and replies, provokingly, that she “doesn’t 
care.” 
Clem amuses me more than any body else by 
her endeavors to imitate Rosalind’s manner with 
Mr. Lawrence in her coquetries with Brand. 
Formerly disdain seemed to be her style; but 
she sees the elegant courtesy with which Mr. 
Lawrence and Rosalind treat each other, and her 
politeness to Brand is overwhelming. Brand 
easily takes the cue, and between them you nev- 
er saw such an exaggeration of elegance and 
flourish. 

But the dressing-bell has rung—I should say, 
the gong has sounded—horrible disturber of 
peace !—and I go to obey its mandate. 

Yours ever, 
ELEanor LYLE. 

[Let me say to the reader here that many mat- 


ters in these letters relating to other persons and | 
| riched. 


things have been omitted, as bearing no partic- 
ular reference to the personal history of Rosalind 
Newcomb; among others, some mention, now 
and then, of the little lads, and Mrs. Ambury, 
which, entirely concerning themselves, my space 
would not allow me to introduce here. I make 
this explanation that the letters may not seem 
inconsistent with a private correspondence. In 
a year from the last letter’s date I will resume 
the history, in letters addressed to me from the 
home of Mrs. Lawrence, where my friend Miss 
Lyle was visiting. ] 


VIL 


My Dear N.—You know I had not seen 
Rosalind since the day of her marriage until I 
came here last week. She has gained her home 
indeed, and in every appointment it is what a 
refined taste like hers would be sure to appreci- 
ate. Your eye is first caught by books, busts, 
and pictures, not by curtain draperies, and vel- 
vet carpets, and carved rosewood, though by- 
and-by you perceive that every thing is in keep- 
ing, but very, very quiet in style and coloring. 

The mistress of the mansion met me in a dun- 
colored robe of heavy, lustreless silk, relieved by 
her favorite lace—old English point. After I 
had rested and otherwise refreshed myself I join- 
ed her in her boudoir. 

‘*My husband fitted it up before we came 
here,” she remarked, as I commented upon its 
remarkably tasteful appointments. 

** You look very happy, Rosalind,” I ventured 
to say here. 

She looked thoughtful 2 moment, and then 
answered, slowly, 

**Yes, I am happier than I have been for 
years. Iam not so wicked as to pine for some- 





thing different when I have got my greatest wish 
fulfilled. Yes, I am happy,” she concluded, 
with a deliberate calmness which impressed me 
at once that her happiness was more a grateful 
sense of benefits than that outgush of joy which 
transfigures the commonest things into beauty. 

Yes, I knew there was a void in Rosalind 
Lawrence’s life, perhaps unacknowledged by her- 
self. 

At dinner I met Mr. Lawrence—the very Mr. 
Lawrence of last year—just as agreeable, just as 
gallant to his wife as he was to Miss Newcomb; 
and this, which might strike some as charming, 
struck a cold sense of formality to my heart. 
‘There was none of that subdued free masonry of 
intimate love, that under-current of tender do- 
mesticity; and after the elegant meal he excused 
himself from ‘‘ the ladies,” regretting the neces- 
sity which obliged him to banishment, hoped to 
meet me at supper, etc.; and thus he left us, 
with no gentle little sentence for this pretty bride 
of a year. 

I dare say there are many worthy people who 
would think me a foolish old body to linger over 
such things; and worse than foolish to expect 
such simple signs from a man like Mr. Lawrence ; 
but ah, my dear N., you and I know that by 
these simple signs is the heart fed and life en- 


All that evening I saw little of Rosalind, for 
she was engaged with callers in the drawing- 
room, and I was too weary to go down; but the 
next morning we passed together in her pretty 
boudoir. We were talking, I remember, on 
some domestic topic; and I know I said, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you ask your husband’s advice?” She 
laughed a little confusedly, and colored a good 
deal, as she answered, 

‘* My dear Miss Lyle, I never coudd do that.” 

‘© Why not?” 

Laughing again she said, ‘‘ Well, I don’t feel 
acquainted enough with him, and then I think 
such things would bore him.” 

She turned the conversation directly, and I 
could not press an explanation, nor did I need, 
of what she meant. It was all cleartome; Mr. 
Lawrence was not intentionally reserved and 
dignified, he was immersed in politics, and had 
never been so profoundly stirred through all the 
depths of his nature by love for any woman that 
this could be overruled. I think any true wo- 
man’s heart must yearn toward the man she has 
voluntarily promised to love and honor through 
life, and thus my poor little Rosalind yearns to- 
ward her husband. In this great house, with her 
ambition satisfied, the wife of a distinguished 
man, she is yearning for somebody to love her 
as strong passionate hearts love when thorough- 
ly awakened. In this state I am quite sure that 
one remembrance must be dangerous; of im- 
petuous words spoken ‘in mid-summer when the 
hay was down,” in sound of the moaning sea; 
words so ardent and eloquent in their simple 
pathos of truth that J could never forget—how 
much less she to whom they were addressed. 

While we were sitting at dinner, the next day, 
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Mr. Lawrence delivered this piece of intelli- said, ‘‘ Ugh, you make me nervous; I shall think 
gence, there’s an omen in my wearing this dress.” 
‘¢ I met young Nelson to-day, Mrs. Lawrence; had thought so before; so had she; a self- 
he has just returned from India, and I invited imposed omen! 
him up to-night.” | The next night there was a grand dress party 
Rosalind had turned her head suddenly to ‘ at Governor B——’s, at which we were present ; 
give some order to a servant in waiting; turned | | Rosalind was radiant in white velvet and, feath- 
it so completely, and raised her napkin at the | ers and diamonds, but flushed and restless, with 
same time to her face, that I could not see what |an air of expectancy. Late in the evening I 
effect his words had had. But when she turned | saw a dark bronzed face in the door-way, and 
back again, there was only the natural expres- | presently a tall slender figure was threading the 
sion; and she answered, cordially, |erowd with an evident purpose. I saw them 
“TI am glad you invited him; we shall be | meet agam—Rosalind Lawrence and Lucien Nel- 
pleased to see him.” | son—this time with less emotion on his side, and 
** He looks remarkably well,” went on Mr. | a little flutter of pleasure on hers ; and so it has 
Lawrence; ‘‘a fine handsome young fellow as ' gone on, meeting at some réunion or reception, 
you will find.” | night after night up to this time. So occupied 
I do not think my host had the slightest recol- | has she been with guests that I have not been 
lection of his wife’s ‘‘ fancy” for Lucien Nelson. | able to see her one moment alone, but I have de- 
I did not see Rosalind alone after this that | termined to seek her purposely to-morrow and 
night; and I went down to the drawing-room | warn her of the danger she is in. Which laud- 
with a secret premonition of ill. My foreboding | able purpose I will tell you of nexttime. 
was realized—she was pining for sympathy—but Always yours, 
my prayer that Lucien Nelson might be kept Eveaxon LYLE 
from her presence was not fulfilled. 
She came down dressed with singular taste, 


VIII. 
My Dear N.—I did not think a month would 
yet in perfect harmony, in a gray silk of singular | elapse before I wrote again to you; but I will 
old-fashioned texture and style, like serge; over | not occupy my time nor yours with excuses, for 
her shoulders a little foreign scarf of white silk, | I have things of too much interest to tell you. 
fringed deeply with silver and white, was thrown; In my last I spoke of my contemplated purpose: 
and a mixture of black and white lace about her, | it was never put into execution: I will explain. 
and some splendid white chrysanthemums on her | Last Sunday week Mr. Lawrence came into 
breast and head, completed as original and be- | his wife’s dressing-room, where I was sitting with 
coming a toilet as I have seen. her, with an expression of great horror on his 
It was reception night, and the rooms were | face. 
quite full when Nelson came in. I saw Rosa- ‘¢ What is the matter? are you ill? what has 











lind go forward to meet him very gravely and 
steadily, with no foolish forced gayety, but with 
a certain calm tenderness in her manner that 
no husband could have found fault with, and no 
lover gainsayed. 

I looked at Nelson. Ah me! he loves her 
still; God help them both! This hero of In- 
dian battles, who had not quailed under the 
storming of shot and shell, grew faint at the 
touch of that little fair hand. I was glad Mr. 
Lawrence came up then; for his preoccupied 
cordial flow of words was just what was needed | 
to give my poor young hero time to recover him- | 
self. What mad folly tempted him to comehere | 
I can not tell. That he had overrated his 
strength I could plainly see, and all I could now | 
hope was, that he would have wisdom enough to 
banish himself. It isthe oldstory. ‘The de- | 
sire of the moth for the star.” 
occurred that evening. One of the guests re- | 
marked to Mrs. Lawrence that her dress was en- | 
chanting, and with a strange signification, which | 
was of course quite inapplicable to her. 
looked an interrogation, and the answer was, 
‘It reminds one of sackcloth and ashes. Have | 
you seen that picture of Salvator Rosa’s I think, ' 
a picture of Penance, clothed in gray and white | 
—sackcloth and ashes ?” 

Every vestige of color left Mrs. Lawrence’s face; 
but she only shuddered as if in annoyance, and | 


A curious thing 


She | 


happened ?” she exclaimed. 

He sat down in the nearest chair and leaned 
| his face in his hands a moment, while a visible 
shudder shook his strong frame. 

Rosalind sprang to his side; ‘‘ Oh, Eric, what 
can I do?” 

I had never heard her call him Eric before. 
He looked up, and smilingly put his arm around 
her, saying, immediately, 

‘* Nothing is the matter with me, my child— 
I have done wrong to alarm you so; but I have 
just witnessed a very terrible sight, and it quite 
| unmanned me. Here, get back ypur color before 
I tell you—you are trembling like a leaf.” And 
| he gently put her into the easy-chair opposite 
|him. When the color came back again he com- 
| menced : 

‘¢In coming home, I stepped into the —— 
House, and while I stood talking with Mr. Deane 
a servant rushed up to us and said, ‘ You are a 
friend of Mr. Nelson's, aren’t you, Sir?’ I told 
|him I was, and he besought me to come up to 
‘ his room; they couldn’t get in, and something 
| was the matter. I went up after the waiter with 

| Mr. Deane and tried the door; it was locked, 
; and the key inside. Picking the key aside with 
the point ofa penknife, Isaw— But never mind ; 
we burst the door in and discovered its occupant 
: hanging by a hook in--” 

‘My God, have mercy! it is I who have done 
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it—I who am his murderer!” rang out in ago- 
nized tones from Rosalind’s lips. ‘‘Oh, Lucien! 
Lucien! why did you come again ?” 

I looked at Mr. Lawrence; his face was whiter 
than Rosalind’s, the mouth set firm, as I had 
seen it once in a public debate where his oppo- 
nent had flung the lie in his face. 

**Poor child, she is raving! the fright has 
been too much for her,” he said, in the chilliest 
tones. 

I knew better—so did he; but what could he 
do? 

He poured out a glass of cordial, which stood 
on the console, and carried it to her, but, merci- 
fully, Rosalind had fainted. He gathered her 
up in his arms and laid her on the lounge, and 
with the quietest, most controlled manner, as- 
sisted me in applying restoratives. As she came 
to herself a little, there was a murmur of a name. 
I trembled with fear; I thought it was Mr. Nel- 
son’s. Mr. Lawrence bent his head eagerly, so 
did I; it came again, softly, pleadingly: ‘‘ Eric!” 
The hard lines in that firm mouth softened. I 
stole out and left them together, for I felt they 
would do better alone. 

An hour later, Mr. Lawrence came into the 
library and requested me to go up and sit with 
*¢my wife” while he went to his office for a while. 
The hard lines had all melted away from his 
mouth, and a singular softness dwelt in his 


eyes. 

She had been weeping, but a peaceful calm 
was in her face that gladdened my heart to see. 
She took my hand as I sat down beside her. 

**Oh, Miss Lyle, my husband is the best man 
in the world,” she: said, softly; ‘I told him,” 
she went on, ‘of my lonely heart here, that I 
did not think he cared much for me; and howI 
was yearning for sympathy when Lucien Nelson 
came back, and recalled the past. I told him 
of his impassioned pleading that summer at Shell 
Beach, and how it all came up to me and struck 
remorse to my soul as I saw his emotion after a 
year’s change and separation. I told him—oh! 
Miss Lyle, you did not know—last night Lucien 
Nelson sent me this note;” and she took it from 
the table and handed it to me to read. Thus it 
ran: 


“Mrs. LawReNcr,—You have seen I can not forget 
the past—that I love you still. I have fancied you were 
not happy—not satisfied yet. I know your nature. You 
live in the world, by its laws; these you will never for- 
sake, nor violate, which is wisest, best for you, for any 
woman. But hear me: Iam grown co reckless, so world- 
sick, that_if she I love would forsake all these I would 
fly with her from bonds and laws to some other clime. 
But she I love will never forsake her life for me, for 
which, perhaps, I love her better still; but as for me, I 
am going into a far country, where I trust I may find 
rest and peace. Farewell, ‘rose of all the world’ to me; 
farewell, and God bless you. We shall never meet this 
side the grave again; but sometime think, not mourn- 
fully, but tenderly, that he who loved you better than 
his life was Lucien NELSON.” 


‘* You showed this to your husband, my dear?” 
T asked her. 

** Yes, I showed it tohim; and oh, Miss Lyle, 
what do you think he said? The tears came! 





into his eyes, Miss Lyle, as he murmured, ‘Poor 
boy! Iam very sorry for him, and for you too, 
my child.’ I don’t know what I said; but I 
put my arms around his neck, and kissed him 
as I never had kissed him before, Miss Lyle, for 
I had never felt his tender, noble character be- 
fore; and though I can’t remember my words, 
I told him that I could love my husband better 
than all the world if he would open his heart to 
me. He took me in his arms, Miss Lyle, and 
said I should never be lonely again; that he 
loved me better than I knew, better than he 
himself knew until now. Oh, Miss Lyle, he 
has a very noble nature—very tender and gen- 
erous—else he would never have understood my 
revelation so completely. And when he went 
out just now, where do you think he went, Miss 
Lyle? He went to see Lucien Nelson, whom 
he left recovering slowly at his rooms.” 

‘* Recovering, Rosalind ?” 

“Did I not tell you, Miss Lyle? They cut 
him down, the wild, wicked boy, and he will 
not die. Oh, to think of that rash act. I have 
been lying here weighing it all; it was a weak 
act too, Miss Lyle; and after that first shock 
and my wild words I thanked God that my life 
was not mated with his excitable nature.” 

Much more she said, which I can not write 
now; but I must tell you of the reason the 
world assigns for Nelson’s ‘‘rash act.” There 
was a torn letter lying upon his floor which con- 
tained something relating to a member of his 
family, who, it seems, is the occupant of an in- 
sane asylum. Thus the idea spread that there 
was insanity in the family, and that this letter 
perhaps developed the inherent madness in Lu- 
cien—a most fortunate turn for the matter to 
take, though I could hardly apprehend a scan- 
dal connected with Rosalind, for only my knowl- 
edge of past events gave me an insight into the 
workings of these two minds. There was no 
flirtation, but a certain devotion, grave and high- 
toned, which the vulgar gossip might have fanned 
into a vulgar flame. But there will be nothing 
now to cloud the sky—nothing to soil the white- 
ness of my Rose. 

Nelson is doing well, and much touched by 
the tender care of Mr. Lawrence. He sails as 
soon as he is able for China on a Government 
commission, to which Mr. Lawrence has got him 
appointed. I think his attempt has really had 
a beneficial effect upon him; for by what I hear 
from Rosalind he is struck with horror at his 
deed, and is determined to show his friends that 
he is not too great a coward to live. 

Mr. Lawrence watches Rosalind very closely 
—not jealously ; but with a tender watchfulness 
for her happiness, which makes me revere and 
look up to him as the noblest of men. Who 
would have thought of this politically-absorbed 
man developing the tenderest and most exalted 
traits? If I once thought that impulsive, ardent 
Nelson could make a woman happier than Mr. 
Lawrence, I now think that in Mr. Lawrence’s 
calmest friendship there is a tenderness which 
exceeds most men’s love. 
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And here I leave the letter, dear reader, for 
the story is told. 

Of Lucien Nelson’s subsequent fate I will say 
that the last I heard of him he was in China in 
high favor and friendship with the Orientals, and 
evidently reconciled to life. Of Rosalind, if you 
could have seen, as I saw, her vivid blush of 
pleasure one day when her husband returned a 
week earlier from a journey than he had antici- 
jpated, you would not doubt her ardent love for 
him; and if you could have seen his weary, 
travel-stained face light up as he observed her 
emotion, and the fond look he gave her, and the 
long pressure to his bosom ere he set her down, 
you would know that his great heart had awaken- 
ed to an undying love. ‘Through much trial she 
has found her home at last. 





HOW A FRENCH KING ONCE 
OVERTHREW THE PAPACY.* 


MONG the Mendicant Friars appeared, a.p. 
1250, an ominous work, which, under the 

title of ‘‘The Everlasting Gospel,” struck terror 
into the Latin hierarchy. It was affirmed that 
an angel had brought it from heaven, engraven 
on copper plates, and had given it to a priest 
called Cyril, who delivered it to the Abbot Jo- 
achim. Or perhaps, more correctly, since its 
author, the Abbot, had been dead about fifty 
years, now appeared a true exposition of the 
tendency of the book, under the form of an In- 
troduction put forth by John of Parma, the Gen- 
eral of the Franciscans, as was universally sus- 
pected or alleged. Notwithstanding its fearful 
heresy the work displayed an enlarged and mas- 
terly conception of the historical progress of hu- 
manity. In this introduction John of Parma 
pointed out that the Abbot Joachim, who had 
not only performed a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, but had been reverenced as a prophet, 
canonized, and received as of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, had accepted as his fundamental po- 
sition that Roman Christianity had done its 
work, and had now come to its inevitable term- 
ination. He proceeded to show that there are 
epochs or ages in the Divine government of the 
world; that during the Jewish dispensation it 


had been under the immediate influence of God 
the Father; during the Christian dispensation it | 
had been under that of God the Son; and that | 


the time had now arrived when it would be un- 
der the influence of God the Holy Ghost; that 
in the coming ages there would be no longer any 
need of faith, but that all things would be ac- 
cording to wisdom and reason. It was the ush- 
ering in of a new time. So spake, with need- 
ful obscurity, the Abbot Joachim, and so, more 
plainly, the General of the Franciscans in his In- 
troduction. ‘*The Everlasting Gospel” was de- 
clared by its adherents to have supplanted the 





* Extract from A History of the Intellectual Develop- 
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New Testament as that had supplanted the Old 
—these three books constituting a three-fold rev- 
elation, answering to the Trinity of the Godhead. 
At once there was a cry from the whole hie- 
rarchy. The Pope, Alexander IV., without de- 
lay, took measures for the destruction of the 
book. Whoever kept or concealed a copy was 
excommunicate. But among the lower Men- 
dicants—the Spiritualists, as they were termed 
—the work was held in the most devout repute. 
With them it had taken the place of the Holy 
Scriptures. So fur, however, from being sup- 
pressed, it was followed, in about forty years, 
A.D. 1297, by the Comment on the Apocalypse, 
by John Peter Oliva, who, in Sicily, had accept- 
ed the three epochs or ages, and divided the mid- 
dle one—the Christian—into seven stages: the 
age of the Apostles, that of the Martyrs, that of 
Heresies, that of Hermits, that of the Monastic 
System, that of the overthrow of Antichrist, and 
that of the coming Millennium. He agreed 
with his predecessors in the impending abolition 
of Roman Christianity, stigmatized that Church 
as the purple harlot, and with them affirmed 
that the Pope and all his hierarchy had become 
superfluous and obsolete—“ their work was done, 
their doom sealed.” Their zealous followers de- 
clared that the Sacraments of the Church were 
now all useless, those administering them hav- 
ing no longer any jurisdiction. The burning 
of thousands of these ‘** Fratricelli” by the In- 
quisition was altogether inadequate to suppress 
them. Eventually, when the Reformation oc- 
curred, they merged in the doctrine and disci- 
pline of Luther. 

To the internal and doctrinal troubles thus 
befalling the Church material and foreign ones 
of the most vital importance were soon added. 
The true reason of the difficulties into which the 
papacy was falling was now coming conspicuous- 
ly into light. It was absolutely necessary that 
money should be drawn to Rome, and the sov- 
ereigns of the Western kingdoms, France and 
England, from which it had hitherto been large- 
ly obtained, were determined that it should be so 
no longer. They had equally urgent need of all 
that could be extorted themselves. In France, 
even by St. Louis, it was enacted that the papal 
power in the election of the clergy should be re- 
strained; and, complaining of the drain of mon- 
ey from the kingdom to Rome, he applied the 
effectual remedy of prohibiting any such assess- 
ments or taxations for the future. 

We have now reached the pontificate of Boni- 
face VIII., a great epoch in the intellectual his- 
tory of Europe. Under the title of Celestine 
V. a visionary hermit had been raised to the pa- 
pacy—visionary, for Peter Morrone (such was 
his name) had long been indulged in apparitions 
of angels and the sounds of phantom bells in the 
air. Peter was escorted from his cell to his su- 
preme position by admiring crowds ; -but it very 
soon became apparent that the life of an ancho- 
rite is not a suitable preparation for the duties of 
a pope. The conclave of Cardinals had elected 
him, not from any impression of his suitable- 
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ness, but because they were evenly balanced into 
two parties, neither of which would give way. 
They were therefore driven to a temporary and 
available election. But scarcely had this been 
done when his incapacity became conspicuous, 
and his removal imperative. It is said that the 
friends of Benedetto Gaetani, the ablest of the 
Cardinals, through a hole perforated in the 
Pope’s chamber-wall, at midnight, in a hollow 
voice warned him that he retained his dignity at 
the peril of his soul, and in the name of God 
commanded him to abdicate. And so, in spite 
of all importunity, he did. His abdication was 
considered by many pious men as striking a 
death-blow at papal infallibility. 

So Benedetto Gaetani, whether by such wily 
procurements or not, became Pope Boniface 
VIII., a.p. 1294. His election was probably 
due to King Charles, who held twelve electoral 
votes, the bitter personal animosity of the Co- 
lonnas having been either neutralized or over- 
come. The first care of Boniface was to con- 
solidate his power and relieve himself of a rival. 
In the opinion of many it was not possible for a 
Pope to abdicate. Confinement in prison soon 
(a.p. 1296) determined that question. The 
soul of Celestine was seen by a monk ascending 
the skies, which opened to receive it into heav- 
en, and a splendid funeral informed his enemies 
that they must now acknowledge Boniface as 
the unquestioned Pope. But the princely Co- 
lonnas, the leaders of the Ghibelline faction in 
Rome, who had resisted the abdication of Ce- 
lestine to the last, and were, therefore, mortal 
enemies of Boniface, revolted. He published a 
bull against them—he excommunicated them. 
With an ominous anticipation of the future— 
for they were familiar with the Papal power, 
and knew where to touch it to the quick—they 
appealed to a General Council. Since super- 
natural weapons did not seem to avail, Boniface 
proclaimed a crusade against them. The issue 
answered his expectations. Palestrina, one of 
their strongholds, which in a moment of weak- 
ness they had surrendered, was utterly devas- 
tated and sown with salt. The Colonnas fled, 
some of them to France. There in King Phil- 
ip the Fair they found a friend, who was des- 
tined to avenge their wrongs, and to inflict on 
the Papacy a blow from which it never recov- 
ered. 

It is necessary for us to understand the state 
of affairs at the commencement of the quarrel 
between Philip and Boniface. We have seen 
that the Crusades had brought al] Europe under 
taxation to Rome, and that loud complaints 
were every where made against the drain of 





money into Italy. ‘Things had at last come to 
that pass that it was not possible to continue | 
the Crusades without resorting to a taxation of | 
the clergy ; and this was the true reason of the | 
eventual lukewarmness, and even opposition to | 
them. But the stream of money that had thus | 
been passing into Italy had engendered habits | 
of luxury and extravagance. Cost what it 
might, money must be had in Rome. The pe-| 


rennial necessity under which the Kings of En- 
gland and France found themselves—the neces- 
sity of revenue for the carrying out of their 
temporal projects—could only be satisfied in the 
same way. The real wealth of those nations 
had insensibly glided into the hands of the 
Church. In England Edward I. compelled the 
taxation of the clergy. They resisted at first, 
but that sovereign found an ingenious and ef- 
fectual remedy. He directed his judges to hear 
no cause in which an ecclesiastic was a com- 
plainant ; but to try every suit brought against 
them, asserting that those who refused to share 
the burdens of the State had no right to the 
protection of its laws. They forthwith submit- 
ted. In the nature and efficacy of this remedy 
we, for the first time, recognize the agency of a 
class of men soon to rise to power—the lawyers. 

In France Philip the Fair made a similar at- 
tempt. It was not to be supposed that Rome 
would tolerate this poaching on what she con- 
sidered her proper domain, and accordingly Bon- 
iface issued the bull, ‘‘ Clericis laicos,’’ excom- 
municating kings who should levy subsidies on 
ecclesiastics. Hereupon Philip determined that, 
if the French clergy were not tributary to him, 
France should not be tributary to the Pope, and 
issued an edict prohibiting the export of gold 
and silver from France without his license. But 
he did not resort to extreme measures until he 
had tried others which perhaps he considered 
less troublesome; he had plundered the Jews, 
confiscated their property, and expelled them 
from his dominions. ‘The Church was fairly 
next ip order; and, indeed, the Mendicant Friars 
of the lower class, who, as we have seen, were 
disaffected by the publication of ‘‘The Ever- 
lasting Gospel,” were loud in their denuncia- 
tions of her wealth, attributing the prevailing 
religious demoralization to it. They pointed to 
the example of our Lord and his disciples; and 
when their antagonists replied that even He con- 
descended to make use of money, the malignant 
fanatics maintained their doctrines amidst the 
applause of a jeering populace by answering that 
it was not St. Peter, but Judas, who was in- 
trusted with the purse, and that the Pope stood 
in need of the bitter rebuke which Jesus had of 
old administered to his prototype Peter, saying, 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou savorest 
not of the things that be of God, but of the 
things that be of men” (Mark viii. 33). Under 
that authority they affirmed that they might 
stigmatize the great culprit without guilt. So 
the King ventured to put forth his hand and 
touch what the Church had, and she cursed him 
to his face. At first a literary war ensued—the 
Pope published his bull, the King his reply. 
Already the policy which Philip was following, 
and the ability he was displaying, manifested 
that he had attached to himself that new power 
of which the King of England had taken ad- 
vantage—a power soon to become the mortal 
enemy of the ecclesiastic—the lawyers. In the 
mean time money must be had in Rome, when, 
by the singularly felicitous device of the proc- 
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lamation of a year of Jubilee, a.p. 1300, large 
sums were again brought into Italy. 

Boniface had thus four antagonists on his 
hands—the King of France, the Colonnas, the 
Lawyers, and the Mendicants; by the latter, 
both high and low, he was cordially hated. 
Thus the higher English Franciscans were en- 
raged against him because he refused to let them 
hold lands. They attempted to bribe him with 
40,000 ducats; but he seized the money at the 
banker’s, under the pretense that it had no own- 
ers, as the Mendicants were vowed to poverty, 
and then denied the privilege. As to the lower 
Franciscans, heresy was fast spreading among 
them. They were not only infected with the 
doctrines of ‘*‘ The Everlasting Gospel,” but had 
even descended into the abyss of irreligion one 
step more, by placing St. Francis in the stead of 
our Saviour. They were incessantly repeating 
in the ears of the laity that the Pope was Anti- 
christ, ‘*the Man of Sin.” The quarrel between 
Philip and Boniface was every moment increas- 
ing in bitterness. The former seized and im- 
prisoned a Papal Nuncio, who had been selected 
because he was known to be personally offensive ; 
the latter retaliated by the issue of bulls protest- 
ing against such an outrage, interfering between 
the King and his French clergy, and citing the 
latter to appear in Rome and take cognizance of 
their master’s misdoings. The monarch was 
actually invited to be present and hear his own 
doom. In the lesser bull—if it be authentic— 
and the King’s rejoinder both parties seem to 
have lost their temper. This was followed by 
the celebrated bull “ Ausculta Fili,” at which 
the King’s indignation knew no bounds. He 
had it publicly burned in Paris at the sound of 
a trumpet; assembled the ‘‘ States General,” 
and under the advice of his lawyers skillfully 
brought the issre to this—Does the King hold 
the realm of France of God or of the Pope? 
Without difficulty it might be seen how the 
French clergy would be compelled to act: since 
many of them held fiefs of the King, all were in 
fear of the intrusion of Italian ecclesiastics into 
the rich benefices. France, therefore, supported 
her monarch. On his side Boniface, in the bull 
‘* Unam Sanctam,” asserted his power, by de- 
claring that it is necessary to salvation to believe 
that “‘every human being is subject to the Pontiff 
of Rome.” Philip, foreseeing the desperate na- 
ture of the approaghing conflict, and aiming to 
attach his people firmly to him by putting him- 
self forth as their protector against priestly tyran- 
ny, again skillfully appealed to their sentiments 
by denouncing the Inquisition as an abominable 
barbarity, an outrage on human rights, violating 
all law, resorting to new and unheard-of tortures, 
and doing deeds at which men’s minds revolt 
with horror. In the South of France this lan- 
guage was thoroughly understood. The lawyers, 
among whom William de Nogaret is conspicu- 
ous, ably assisted him ; indeed, his whole move- 
ment exhibited the extraordinary intelligence 
of his advisers. It has been affirmed, and is, 
perhaps, not untrue, that De Nogaret’s father 





had been burned by the Inquisition. The great 
lawyer was bent on revenge. The States Gener- 
al, under his suggestions, entertained four propo- 
sitions: 1. That Boniface was not the true pope. 
2. That he was a heretic. 3. That he was a Si- 
moniac. 4. That he was a man weighed down 
with crimes.—De Nogaret, learning from the 
Colonnas how to touch the Papacy in a vital 
point, demanded that the whole subject should 
be referred to a ‘* General Council” to be sum- 
moned by the King. A second meeting of the 
States General was held; William de Plaisian, 
the Lord of Vezenoble, appeared with charges 
against the Pope. Out of a long list, many of 
which could not possibly be true, some may be 
mentioned: that Boniface neither believed in the 
immortality nor incorruptibility of the soul, nor 
in a life to come; nor in the real presence in the 
Eucharist; that he did not observe the fasts of 
the Church—not even Lent ; that he spoke of the 
cardinals, monks, and friars as hypocrites; that 
the Holy Land had been lost through his fault ; 
that the subsidies for its relief had been embez- 
zled by him; that his holy predecessor, Celes- 
tine, through his inhumanity, had been brought 
to death ; that he had said that fornication and 
other obscene practices were no sin; that he was 
a Sodomite, and had caused clerks to be murder- 
ed in his presence; that he had enriched himself 
by Simony; that his nephew’s wife had borne 
him two illegitimate sons. These, with other 
still more revolting charges, were sworn to upon 
the Holy Gospels. The’ King appealed to “a 
General Council and to a legitimate Pope.” 

The quarrel had now become a mortal one. 
There was but one course for Boniface to take, 
and he did take it. He excommunicated the 
King. He deprived him of his throne and anath- 
ematized his posterity to the fourth generation. 
The Bull was to be suspended in the porch of the 
Cathedral of Anagni on September 8 ; but Will- 
iam de Nogaret and one of the Colonnas had al- 
ready passed into Italy. They hired a troop of 
banditti, and on September 7 attacked the Pon- 
tiff in his palace at Anagni. The doors of a 
church which protected him were strong, but 
they yielded to fire. The brave old man, in his 
pontifical robes, with his crucifix in one hand 
and the keys of St. Peter in the other, sat down 
on his throne and confronted his assailants. His 
cardinals had fled.through a sewer. So little 
reverence was there for God’s vicar upon earth 
that Sciarra Colonna raised his hand to kill him 
on the spot, but the blow was arrested by De No- 
garet, who, with a bitter taunt, told him that 
here, in his own city, he owed his life to the 
mercy of a servant of the King of France—a 
servant whose father had been burned by the In- 
quisition. The Pontiff was spared only to be 
placed on a miserable horse, with his face to the 
tail, and led off to prison. They meant to trans- 
port him to France to await the General Coun- 
cil. He was rescyed, returned to Rome, was 
seized and imprisoned again. On the 11th Oc- 
tober he was dead. 

So, after a pontificate of nine eventful years, 
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perished Boniface VIII. His history and his 
fate show to what a gulf Roman Christianity 
was approaching. His successor, Benedict XI., 
had but a brief enjoyment of power; long enough, 
however, to learn that the hatred of the King of 
France had not died with the death of Boniface, 
and that he was determined not only to pursue 
the departed Pontiff’s memory beyond the grave, 
but also to effect a radical change in the Papacy 
itself. A basket of figs was presented to Bene- 
dict by availed female. She had brought them, 
she said, from the Abbess of St. Petronilla. In 
an unguarded moment the Pontiff ate of them 
without the customary precaution of having them 
previously tasted. Alas! what was the state of 
morals in Italy? A dysentery came on—in a 
few days he was dead. But the Colonnas had 
already taught the King of France how one 
should work who desires to touch the Pope- 
dom ; the event that had just occurred was the 
preparation for putting their advice into opera- 
tion. The King came to an understanding with 
Bernard de Goth, the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
Six conditions were arranged between them: 
1. The reconciliation between the Church and 
the King. 2. The absolution of all persons en- 
gaged in the affair of Boniface. 3. Tenths from 
the clergy for five years. 4. The condemnation 
of the memory of Boniface. 5. The restoration 
of the Colonnas. 6. A secret article; what it 
was time soon showed.—A swift messenger car- 
ried intelligence to the King’s partisans in the 
College of Cardinals, and Bernard became Clem- 
ent V. ‘It will be long before we see the face 
of another Pope in Rome!” exclaimed the Car- 
dinal Matteo Orsini, with a prophetic instinct 
of what was coming when the conspiracy reach- 
ed its development. His prophecy was only too 
true. Now appeared what was that sixth, that 
secret article negotiated between King Philip 
and De Goth. Clement took up his residence 
at Avignon in France. The tomb of the Apos- 
tles was abandoned; the Eternal City had ceased 
to be the metropolis of Christianity. 

But a French prelate had not bargained with 
a French king for the most eminent dignity to 
which a European can aspire without having 
given an equivalent. In as good a faith as he 
could to his contract, in as good a faith as he 
could to his present pre-eminent position, Clem- 
ent V. proceeded to discharge his share of the 
obligation. Doubtless to a certain extent King 
Philip was animated by an undying vengeance 
against his enemy, whom he considered as hay- 
ing escaped out of his grasp, but doubtless he 
was also actuated by a sincere desire of accom- 
plishing a reform in the Church through a rad- 
ical change in its Constitution. He was re- 
solved that the Pontiffs should be accountable 
to the Kings of France, or that France should 
more directly influence their conduct. To recon- 
cile men to this it was for him to show, with the 
semblance of pious reluctance, what was the state 
to which morals and faith had come in Rome. 
The trial of the dead Boniface was therefore 
entered upon a.p. 1310. The Consistory was 





opened at Avignon, March 18; the proceed- 
ings occupied many months, many witnesses 
were examined. But we have not space in a 
Magazine article to give even a summary of the 
evidence adduced. It will be found in the vol- 
ume, from which this is an extract. 

In the mean time Clement did all in his pow- 
er to save the blackened memory of his prede- 
cessor. Every influence that could be brought 
to bear on the revengeful or politic King was re- 
sorted to, and at last with success. Or perhaps 
Philip saw that he had fully accomplished his 
object. He had no design to destroy the Papacy. 
His aim was to revolutionize it; to give to the 
Kings of France a more thorough control over 
it; and for the accomplishment of that purpose, 
to demonstrate to what a condition it had come 
through the present system. Whatever might 
be the decision, such evidence had been brought 
forward as, notwithstanding its contradictions 
and apparent inconsistencies, had made a pro- 
found impression on every thinking man. It 
was the King’s consummate policy to let the 
matter remain where it was. Accordingly he 
abandoned all further action. The gratitude of 
Clement was expressed in a bull exalting Philip, 
attributing his action to piety, exempting him 
from all blame, annulling past bulls prejudicial 
to him, revoking all punishments of those who 
had been concerned against Boniface except fif- 
teen perscns, on whom a light and nominal pen- 
ance was inflicted. In November, a.p. 1311, 
the Council of Vienne met. In the following 
year three cardinals appeared before it to defend 
the orthodoxy and holy life of Pope Boniface ; 
two knights threw down their gauntlets to main- 
tain his innocence by wager of battle. There 
was no accuser, no one took up the gage, and 
the Council was at liberty quietly to dispose of 
the matter. 

How far the departed Pontiff was guilty of 
the charges alleged against him was, therefore, 
never fairly ascertained. But it was a tremen- 
dous, an appalling fact that charges of such a 
character could be even so much as brought for- 
ward; much more that a succeeding Pontiff had 
to listen to them, and attribute intentions of piety 
to the accuser. The immoralities of which Boni- 
face was accused were such as in Italy did not 
excite the same indignation as among the more 
moral people beyond the Alps; the heresies were 
those every where pervadinggthe Church. We 
have already seen what a profound impression 
“The Everlasting Gospel” had made, and how 
many followers and martyrs it had. What was 
alleged against Boniface was cnly that he had 
taken one step more in the downward course of 
irreligion. His fault lay in this, that in an evil 
hour he had given expression to thoughts which, 
considering his position, ought to have remained 
locked up in his inmost soul. As to the rest, 
if he was avaricious, and accumulated enormous 
treasures, such as it was said the banditti of the 
Colonnas seized when they outraged his person, 
he was no worse than many other Popes. Even 


Clement V., his successor, died enormously rich ; 
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and, what was worse, did not hesitate to scan- | thing fascinating in hearing privately, from those 
dalize Europe by his prodigal munificence to the | who could speak with authority, that, after all, 
— Brunisard, the Countess of Talleyrand, pcos re = age et a 
his lady. of a pure ‘ 3 tha t 

The religious condition of Boniface, though | not a treacherous assassin, a despicable liar, but 
dan, By GorCoastes ah. Mange Sak tenn | te tas puetactings agaa as eagnes tee 
tion. By the Crusades all Euro a n | In his pr ’ 
unis to a fanatical pain, doomed | Philip the Fair seems to have been animated by 
necessarily to disappointment. From the Cru- | a pure intention of checking the disastrous spread 
sades the Papacy had derived prodigious advant- | of their opinions ; yet William de oe a 
ages both in money and power. It was now | was his chief adviser on this matter as on that o} 
to experience fearfulevils. It had largely prom- | Boniface, was not without reasons “ae 
ised rewards in this life, and also in the world to | hatred. It was said that he divided his wrat! 
come, to those who would take up the Cross; | between the Templars and the Pope. _ They had 
it had deliberately pitted Christianity against | had some connection with the burning of his 
Mohammedanism, and staked the authenticity | father, and vengeance he was resolved to wreak 
of each on the issue of the conflict. Inthe face | upon them. Under color of the charges against 
of the whole world it had put forth as the true | them all the Templars in France were simultane- 
criterion the possession of the Holy Places, hal- | ously arrested in the dawn of one day, October 
lowed by the life, the sufferings, the death, the | 13, a.v. 1307, so well devised bpews the are 
resurrection of the Redeemer. Whatever the | the Grand Master, Du Molay, was secured, not, 
result might - the ee — which omg oo ae haus was ponte 
this had been done were such that there was no | brought forward th vhich - 
eoncealing, no dissembling. In all Europe there rope with consternation. rong nme of ee 
was not a family which had not been pecuniarily was offered by witnesses, but it was secured by 
eo vit in 3 egg oe = a which epee = a presen Bony cael 
had not furnished men. as it at all to be won- | Master, Du Molay, a puilt 
dered at that every where the people, accustomed the accusations alleged. After oe —— 
to the logic of trial by battle, were terror-strick- | the wo pene a — —— a. the : * 
en when they saw the result. Was it to be | of England to do what the King of Franc : 
wondered at that even still more dreadful here- already done, to _— ee ne and = 
sies spontaneously suggested themselves? Was | their property. His declaration, that one of the 
it at all extraordinary that, if there had been | order, a man of high birth, had confessed to him- 
Popes sincerely accepting that criterion, the issue | self his criminality, seems to have made a pro- 
should be a Pope who was a sincere misbeliev er? | found impression on the mind of the English 
Was it extraordinary that there should be a loss | King, and of ‘yom “— — morse — 
of Papal prestige? It was the Papacy which | reluctant to believe. he Parliament a‘ 
had voluntarily, for its own ends, brought things Univ ersity of Paris expressed oe _ 
into this ne ape —- ped — aad ge hg! evidence. Bs oe ~a _ 

t retribution of discredit and ruin t ha ne and new convic 

ue a ‘the devout temper of religious Eu- | Pope issued a bull addressed to all Christendom, 
rope for its own sinister purposes ; it had drained declaring how slowly, but on ! how a 
the continent of its blood, and perhaps of what | had been compelled to be ieve in t he — y 
was more highly prized—its money; it had es- of the order, and a — vee Se = 
tablished a false issue, an unwarrantable crite- | proceedings should institute - m = : 
rion, and now came the time for it to reap con- | Papal commission assembled in Paris, ugus 
=a of a ne gee a sgt gs vs olt | \z. a : Poy May ce snag = — bere a 
among the people, heresy among the clergy. | He profe: 3 
Nor was the Pope without eminent comrades in | | | aout a 8 the order = — lhe 
hi The Templ hose duty it had been | charges alleged against it, as also did m 
° mo pe toreny - ho wap A y Seng | the wade knights. Other witnesses were, how- 
who had therefore been long and thoroughly | ever, brought forward, some of whom aged 
familiar with the state of events in Palestine, had | to have orn a — free account > A ; 
been treading in the same path as the Pope. | foul acts. t the ‘orte St. Antoine, on m: 
Dark — rv + to circulate — | —- > in ~~ en amine 
Europe, that these, the very vanguard 0} ris- | de Nogaret might reve 3 . 
tianity, had not only proved traitors to their | the Shade of his Father. One hundred -_ — 
banner, but had actually become Mohammedan- | | teen Templars were, in slow succession, bu 
ized. ‘On their expulsion from the Holy Land, | at stakes. The remorseless lawyer — — 
at the close of the Crusades, they spread all over | ing the Church in her own my Wy sett 
Europe, to disseminate by stealth their fearful | vast concourse of sufferers a > pro —_ 
I ies, and t joy th hes they had ac-| their innocence, not one proved an apos 
pers p Byres pte ig ‘toy sea ves Fy Men | | Notwithstanding this most significant fact—for 
find a charm in having it mysteriously and se- | those who were ready to lay down their lives and 
cretly divulged to them that their long-cherished | to meet with unshaken constancy the fire, were 
opinions are all a delusion. There was some- | surely the bravest of the knights, and their dying 
Vor. XX.—No. 120.—3 E 
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declaration is worthy of our most reverent con- 
sideration—things were such that no other course 
was possible than the abolition of the order, and 
this accordingly took place. The Pope himself 
seems to have been satisfied that the crimes had 
been perpetrated under the instigation or tempta- 


tion of Satan; but men of more enlarged views | 
appear to have concluded that, though the Tem- | 


plars were innocent of the moral abominations 
charged against them, a familiarity with other 
forms of belief in the East had undoubtedly 


sapped their faith. After a weary imprisonment | 


of six years, imbittered by fearful hardships, 


the Grand Master, Du Molay, was brought up | 


for sentence. He had been found guilty. With 
his dying breath, ‘‘ before Heaven and earth, on 
the verge of death, when the least falsehood bears 
like an intolerable weight on the soul,” he de- 
clared the innocence of the order and of himself. 
The vesper-bell was sounding when Du Molay 
and a brother-convict were led forth to their 
stakes, placed on an island in the Seine. King 
Philip himself was present. As.the smoke and 
flames enveloped them they continued to affirm 
their innocence. 


meet me within forty days at the bar of God.” 
Some said that he also summoned the King. In 
the following year King Philip the Fair and 
Pope Clement the Fifth were both dead. 

John XXILI., elected after an interval of more 
than two years spent in rivalries and intrigues 
between the French and Italian cardinals, con- 
tinued the residence at Avignon. His move- 
‘ments took a practical turn in the commence- 
ment of a process for the recovery of the treas- 
ures of Clement from the Viscount de Lomenie. 
This was only a part of the wealth of the de- 
ceased Pope, but it amounted to a million and 
three quarters of florins of gold. The Inquisi- 
tion was kept actively at work for the extermina- 


tion of the believers in ‘‘ The Everlasting Gospel,” | 


and the remnant of the Albigenses and Walden- 
ses. But all this had no other issue than that 
which eventually occurred—an examination of 
the authenticity and rightfulness of the Papal 
power. With an instinct as to the origin of the 


misbelief every where spreading, the Pope pub- | 


lished Bulls against the Jews, of whom a bloody 
persecution had arisen, and ordered that all their 


Talmuds and other blasphemous books should be | 


burned. A physician, Marsilio of Padua, pub- 
lished a work, ‘*‘ The Defender of Peace.” It 
was a philosophical examination of the principles 
of government,.or the nature and limits of the 
sacerdotal power. Its democratic tendency was 
displayed by its demonstration that the exposi- 
tion of the law of Christianity rests not with the 
Pope, or any other priest, but with a Gencral 
Council; it rejects the Papal political preten- 


sions, asserts that no one can be rightfully ex- | 


communicated by a Pope alone, and that he has 
no power of coercion over human thought; that 


the civil immunities of the clergy ought to be | 


ended; that poverty and humility ought alone 


Some averred that forth from | 
the fire Du Molay’s voice sounded, ‘‘ Clement, | 
thou wicked and false judge, I summon thee to | 


| to be their characteristics; that society ought to 
| provide them with a decent sustenance, but no- 
| thing more: their pomp, extravagance, luxury, 
' and usurpations, especially that of tithes, should 
be abrogated ; that neither Christ nor the Scrip- 
tures ever gave St. Peter a supremacy over the 
other apostles; that if history was to be consult- 
ed, St. Paul, and not St. Peter, was bishop of 
| Rome—indeed, it was doubtful whether the lat- 
ter was ever in that city, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles being silent on that subject. From these 
and many other such arguments he draws forty- 
one conclusions adverse to the political and ec- 
clesiastical supremacy of the Pope. 

In the subsequent pontificates to that of Clem- 
ent VI., a.p. 1342, the Court at Avignon be- 
; came the most voluptuous in Christendom. It 
| Was crowded with knights and ladies, painters 
and artists ; it exhibited a day-dream of equipages 
and banquets. The pontiff himself delighted in 
| female society, but in his weakness permitted his 
lady, the Countess of Turenne, to extort enor- 
mous revenues by the sale of ecclesiastical pro- 
motions. Petrarch, who resided at Avignon at 
this time, speaks of it as a vast brothel. During 
all these years the Romans had made repeated 
attempts to force back the Papal Court to their 
city. With its departure all their profits had 
gone, but the fatal policy of electing Frenchmen 
_ into the College of Cardinals seemed to shut out 
every hope. The unscrupulous manner in which 
this was done is illustrated by the fact that Clem- 
ent made one of his relatives, a lad of eighteen, 
a cardinal. For a time the brief glories of Ri- 
enzi cast a flickering ray on Rome; but Rienzi 
was only a demagogue and impostor. It was 
the deep impression made upon Europe, that the 
residence at Avignon was an abandonment of the 
tomb of St. Peter, that compelled Urban V. to re- 
turnto Rome. This determination was strength- 
_ ened by a desire to escape out of the power of the 
| kings of France, and to avoid the free companies 
who had learned to extort bribes for sparing 
| Avignon from plunder. He left Avignon, a.p. 
1367, amidst the reluctant grief of his cardinals, 
torn from that gay and dissipated city, and in 
dread of the recollections and of the populace of 
Rome. And well it might be so; for not only 
in Rome, but all over Italy, piety was held in no 
respect, and the discipline of the Church in de- 
rision. When Urban sent to Barnabas Visconti, 
who was raising trouble in Tuscany, a Bull of 
excommunication by the hands of two legates, 
Barnabas actually compelled them in his pres- 
ence to eat the parchment on which the Bull was 
| Written, together with the leaden seals and the 
silken string, and telling them that he hoped the 
| Bull would sit as lightly on their stomachs as it 
did on his, sent them back to their master! In 
a little time—it was but two years—the absence 
from France became insupportable; the Pope 
returned to Avignon and there died. It was re- 


served for his successor, Gregory XI., finally to 
, end what was termed, from its seventy years’ du- 
ration, the Babylonish Captivity, and restore the 
| Papacy to the Eternal City, a.p. 1376. 
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Machiavelli, in his ‘* Prince,” makes the as- | THE O’CONORS OF CASTLE CON- 
tute remark, ‘‘ Experience has proved that the OR. COUNTY MAYO 
grandeur of ‘the Church has been entirely owing ? : 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


to France:” he might with equal truth have 
added, that its misfortunes have been entirely SHALL never forget my first introduction to 
country life in Ireland, my first day’s hunt- 


owing to Italy. The acts of Philip the Fair 

colored all its subsequent history. If we con- ing there, or the manner in which I passed the 
sider philosophically the circumstances of the | | evening afterward. Nor shall I ever cease to be 
Great Schism, the co-existence of the three rival | grateful for the hospitality which I received from 
Popes, the successful assertion of the power of a | the O’Conors of Castle Conor. My acquaintance 
General Council over the Pontiff, and the final | with that family was first made in the following 
breaking down of the whole system at the coun-|manner. But "before I begin my story let me 
cils of Constance and Basle, which aimed at no | inform my reader that my. name is Archibald 
less than the revolutionary act of converting the | Green. 





Papal autocracy into a constitutional monarchy— 
these, though provoked by the Italians, were the 
logical results of the acts of Philip the Fair. 
The discontent so widely spread was not without 
reason. The Church Universal had cause to be 
aggrieved when it had become apparent that the 
vast pecuniary Catholic patronage, and, above 
all, the appointments to the greatest of all human 


I had been for a fortnight in Dublin, and was 
j about to proceed into County Mayo on business 
| which would occupy me there for some weeks. 
| My head-quarters would, I found, be at the town 
of Ballyglass; and I soon learned that Bally- 
| glass was not a place in which I should find ho- 
| tel accommodation of a luxurious kind, or much 
congenial society indigenous to the place itself. 


dignities, were perpetually confined to a few in- | “But you are a hunting man, you say,” said 








triguing Italian and French families; thatnomat- | old Sir P. Cc ; ‘and in that case you will 
ter what might be the learning and piety ofa man, | soon know Tom O’Conor. Tom won’t let you 
to that supreme position he could never aspire. | be dull. I'd write you a letter to Tom, only 


And yet it may be said that those councils 
worked instinctively rather than intelligently, 
the results they arrived at not being those they I did think at the time that the old baronet 
intended. Eneas Sylvius, the ablest man of | might have written the letter for me, as he had 
those times, and w ho subsequently became Pope | long been a friend of my father’s in former days; 
Pius II., was perhaps the only person who dis- | | but he did not, and I started for Ballyglass w “ith 
cerned the true posture of things, and saw the | no other introduction to any one in the county 
course of affairs from the general point of view. | than that contained in Sir P ’s promise that 
In a few terse words he has left us his opinion. | I should soon know Mr. Thomas O’Conor. 
Though so many years have elapsed since the I had already provided myself with a horse, 
event, it seems to us paradoxical, though it is | groom, saddle, and bridle; and these I sent down, 
none the less true, that the invasion of the Turks | en avant, that the Ballyglassians might know 
imparted new life to Rome. Their capture of | that I was somebody. Perhaps before I arrived 
Constantinople and conquest of Greece, their | Tom O’Conor might learn that a hunting man 
siege of Vienna and invasion of Italy itself, in | was coming into the neighborhood, and I might 
an ominous manner indicated to Christendom | | find at the inn a polite note intimating that a 


| he’lt certainly make you out without my taking 
| the trouble.” 














that its crusading expeditions to Asia were not | 
unlikely to be avenged by a Mohammedan con- | 
quest of Europe. Even the dull German clergy | 
were made to comprehend that these were not | 
times for Teutonic democratical enterprises, and 
that it behooved the Western nations to be up and 
acting like one man, though at the concession 
of a renewed lease of life to the power of Rome. 


To the consideration of all these points I have | 


now to turn, but none will be found of more im- 


portance than that which has formed the subject | 
of the preceding pages—the removal of the | 


Papacy to Avignon. In one sense it was a 
shifting of the intellectual centre of Europe from 
Italy to France ; in another, it was the engender- 
ing of a new power ; for in the interval, while the 
force which had eompressed Italy was eccentric- 
ally diverted to the West, literature emerged into 
life. After the return of the Papal Court to 
Rome it was altogether too late to attempt the 
destruction of the love of learning which had 
taken root in the Northern Italian towns. The 
episode of Avignon is an epoch in the intellectual 
history of Europe. 





| bed was at my service at Castle Conor. I had 
| heard so much of the free hospitality of the Irish 
| gentry as to imagine that such a thing might be 
| possible. 
But I found nothing of the kind. Hunting 

gentlemen in those days were very common in 
| County Mayo, and one horse was no great evi- 
| dence of a man’s standing in the world. Men 
there, as I learned afterward, are sought for 
themselves quite as much as they are elsewhere ; 
and though my groom’s top boots were neat, and 
my horse a very tidy animal, my entry into Bal- 
lyglass created no sensation whatever. 

| In about four days after my arrival, when I 
| was already infinitely disgusted with the little 
' pot-house i in which I was forced to stay, and had 
made up my mind that the people of County 
Mayo were a churlish set, I sent my horse on to 
a meet of the fox-hounds, and followed after, my- 
self, on an open car. 

No one but an erratic fox-hunter such as Iam 
—a) fox-hunter, I mean, whose lot it has been 
to wander about from one pack of fox-hounds to 
another—can understand the melancholy feeling 
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which a man has when he first intrudes himself, 
unknown by any one, among an entirely new set 
of sportsmen. When a stranger falls thus, as it 
were out of the moon, into a hunt, it is impossi- 
ble that men should not stare at him and ask 
who he is—and it is so disagreeable to be stared 
at, and to have such questions asked! This 
feeling does not come upon a man in Leicester- 
shire or Gloucestershire, where the numbers are 
large, and a stranger or two will always be over- 
iooked; but in small hunting-fields it is so pain- 
ful that a man has to pluck up much courage be- 
fore he encounters it. 

We met on the morning in question at Bing- 
ham’s Grove. ‘There were not above twelve or 
fifteen men out, all of whom, or nearly all, were 
cousins to each other. They seemed to be all 
Toms and Pats and Larrys and Micks. I was 
done up very knowingly in pink, and thought 
that I looked quite the thing; but for two or 
three hours nobody noticed me. 

I had my eyes about me, however, and soon 
found out which of them was Tom O’Conor. He 
was a fine looking fellow, thin and tall, but not 
largely made, with a piercing gray eye and a 
beautiful voice for speaking to a hound. He had 
two sons there also—short, slight fellows, but ex- 
quisite horsemen. I already felt that I had a 
kind of acquaintance with the father, but I hard- 
ly knew on what ground to put in my claim. 

We had no sport early in the morning. It 
was a cold, bleak February day, with occasional 
storms of sleet. We rode about from cover to 
cover, but all in vain. 

“*T am sorry, Sir, that we are to have such a 
bad day, as you are a stranger here,” said one 
gentleman to me. This was Jack O’Conor, 
Tom’s eldest son, my bosom friend for many a 
yearafter. Poor Jack! I fear that the Encum- 
bered Estates Court sent him altogether adrift 
upon the world. 

** We may still have a run from Poulnaroe, if 
the gentleman chooses to come on,” said a voice 
coming up behind with a sharp trot. It was 
Tom O’Conor. 

*¢ Wherever the hounds go I'll follow,” said I. 

‘¢Then come on to Poulnaroe,” said Mr. 
O’Conor. I trotted on quickly by his side, and 
before we reached the cover had managed to slip 
in something about Sir P—— C ’ 

*¢ What the deuce!” said he—‘“ what! a friend 
of Sir P——’s? Why the deuce didn’t you tell 
meso? Whatare you doingdown here? Where 
are you staying?” etc., etc., etc. 

At Poulnaroe we found a fox; but before we 
did so Mr. O’Conor had asked me over to Castle 
Conor; and this he did in such a way that there 
was no possibility of refusing him, or, I should 
rather say, of disobeying him. For his invita- 
tion came quite in the tone of a command. 

** You'll come to us, of course, when the day 
is over; and—let me see—we're near Ballyglass 
now, but the inn will be right away in our direc- 
tion. Just send word for them to send your 
things to Castle Conor.” 

*¢ But they’re all about and unpacked,” said I. 








“ Never mind—write a note and say what you 
want now, and go and get the rest to-morrow 
yourself. Here’s Patsey: Patsey, run into Bal- 
lyglass for this gentleman at once. Now don’t 
be long, for the chances are we shall find here.” 
And then, after giving some further hurried in- 
structions, he left me to write a line in pencil to 
the innkeeper’s wife on the bank of a ditch. 

This I accordingly did: ‘‘Send my small 
portmanteau,” I said, ‘‘and all my black dress 
clothes and shirts and socks and all that, and, 
above all, my dressing things which are on the 
little table, and the satin neck-handkerchief, and, 
whatever you do, mind you send my pumps;” 
and I underscored the latter word, for Jack 
O’Conor, when his father left me, went on press- 
ing the invitation. ‘‘ My sisters are going to 
get up a dance,” said he, ‘‘and if you are fond 
of that kind of thing perhaps we can amuse you.” 
Now in those days I was very fond of dancing— 
and very fond of young ladies too, and therefore 
glad enough to learn that Tom O’Conor had 
daughters as well as sons. On this account I 
was very particular in underscoring the word 
pumps. 

*¢ And hurry, you young devil!” Jack O’Con- 
or said to Patsey. 

**T have told him to take the portmanteau 
over in a car,” said I. 

‘** All right; then you'll find it there on our 
arrival.” 

We had an excellent run, in which I may 
make bold to say that I did not acquit myself 
badly. I stuck very close to the hounds, as did 
the whole O’Conor brood; and when the fellow 
contrived to earth himself, as he did, I received 
those compliments on my horse which is the 
nearest approach to praise which one fox-hunter 
ever gives to another. 

“We'll buy that fellow of you before we let 
you go,” said Peter, the younger son. 

‘*T advise you to look sharp after your money 
if you sell him to my brother,” said Jack. 

And then we trotted slowly off to Castle Con- 
or, which, however, was by no means near to us. 

*¢ We have ten miles to go—good Irish miles,” 
said the father. ‘*I don’t know that I ever re- 
member a fox from Poulnaroe taking that line 
before.” 

“ He wasn’t a Poulnaroe fox,” said Peter. 

**T don’t know that,” said Jack; and then 
they debated that question hotly. 

Our horses were very tired, and it was late 
before we reached Mr. O’Conor’s house. That 
getting home from hunting with a thoroughly 
wearied animal, who has no longer sympathy or 
example to carry him on, is very tedious work. 
In the present instance I had company with me; 
but when a man is alone—when his horse toes 
at every ten steps—when the night is dark and 
the rain pouring, and there are yet eight miles 
of road to be conquered—at such times a man 
is almost apt to swear that he will give up hunt- 
ing. 

At last we were in the Castle Conor stable- 
yard, for we had approached the house by some 
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back way; and as we entered by a door leading 
through a wilderness of back passages, Mr. 
O’Conor said out loud, 

‘** Now, boys, remember I sit down to dinner 
in twenty minutes.” And then, turning ex- 
pressly to me, he laid his hand kindly upon my 
shoulder, and said, ‘‘ I hope you will make your- 
self quite at home at Castle Conor; and what- 
ever you do, don’t keep us waiting for dinner. 
You can dress in twenty minutes, I suppose ?” 

**In ten,” said I, glibly. 

“That's well. Jack and Peter will show you 
your room.” And so he turned away and left us. 

My two young friends made their way into 
the front hall, and thence into the drawing- 
room, and I followed them. We were all dress- 
ed in pink, and had waded deep through bog and 
mud. I did not exactly know whither I was be- 
ing led in this guise, but I soon found myself in 
the presence of two young ladies and of a girl 
about thirteen years of age. 

‘* My sisters,” said Jack, introducing me very 
laconically. ‘* Miss O’Conor, Miss Kate O’Con- 
or, Miss Tizzy O’Conor.” 

‘*¢ My name is not Tizzy,” said the younger ; 


‘it’s Eliza. How do you do, Sir? I hope 
you’ve had a fine hunt. Was papa well up, 
Jack ?” 


Jack did not condescend to answer this ques- 
tion, but asked one of the elder girls whether my 
things had come, and whether a room had been 
made ready for me. 

**QOh yes,” said Miss O’Conor, ‘they have 
come, I know, for I saw them brought into the 
house; and I hope Mr. Green will find every 
thing comfortable.” 

As she said this I thought I saw a slight smile 
steal across her remarkably pretty mouth. 

They were both exceedingly pretty girls. 
Fanny, the elder, wore long glossy curls—for I 
write, O reader, of by-gone days, as long ago as 
that when young ladies wore curls if it pleased 
them so to do, and gentlemen danced in pumps, 
with black handkerchiefs round their necks— 
yes, long black, or nearly black, silken curls ; 
and then she had such eyes!—I never knew 
whether they were most wicked or most bright ; 
and her face was all dimples, and each dimple 
was laden with laughter and laden with love. 
Kate was probably the prettier girl of the two, 
but on the whole not so attractive. She was 
fairer than her sister, and wore her hair in 
braids, and was also somewhat more demure in 
her manner. 

In spite of the special injunctions of Mr. 
O’Conor, Sen., it was impossible not to loiter for 
five minutes over the drawing-room fire talking 
to these houris; more especially as I seemed to 
know them intimately by intuition before half 
the five minutes was over. They were s0 easy, 
so pretty, so graceful, so kind; they seemed to 
take it so much as a matter of course that I 
should stand there talking in my red coat and 
muddy boots, 

‘¢ Well, do go and dress yourselves,” at last 





said Fanny, pretending to speak to her brothers, | were made to dangle down at the sides, as though 


but looking more especially at me. ‘* You know 
how mad papa will be. And remember, Mr. 
Green, we expect great things from your danc- 
ing to-night. Your coming just at this time is 
such a godsend !” 

And again that soupgon of a smile passed 
over her face. 

I hurried up to my room, Peter and Jack 
coming with me to the door. 

**Ts every thing right?” said Peter, looking 
among the towels and water-jugs. 

** They've given you a decent fire, for a won- 
der,” said Jack, stirring up the red-hot turf 
which blazed in the grate. 

‘* All right as a trivet,” said I. 

** And look alive, like a good fellow,” said 
Jack. We had scowled at each other in the 
morning, as very young men do when they are 
strangers, and now, after a few hours, we were 
intimate friends. 

I immediately turned to my work, and was 
gratified to find that all my things were laid out 
ready for dressing. My portmanteau had, of 
course, come open, as my keys were in my pock- 
et; and therefore some of the excellent servants 
of the house had been able to save me all the 
trouble of unpacking. There was my shirt 
hanging before the fire; my black clothes were 
spread upon the bed, my socks and collar and 
handkerchief beside them ; my brushes were on 
the toilet-table, and every thing prepared exact- 
ly as though my own man had been there. How 
nice! 

I immediately went to work at getting off my 
spurs and boots, and then proceeded to loosen 
the buttons at my knees. In doing this I sat 
down in the arm-chair, which had been drawn 
up for me opposite to the fire. But what was 
the object on which my eyes then fell ?—the ob- 
jects I should rather say. 

Immediately in front of my chair was placed, 
just ready for my feet, an enormous pair of 
shooting-boots — half-boots, made to lace up 
round the ankles, with thick double-leather feet, 
and each bearing half a stone of iron in the 
shape of nails and heel-pieces. I had superin- 
tended the making of these shoes in Burlington 
Arcade with the greatest diligence. I was nev- 
er a good shot, and, like some other sportsmen, 
intended to make up for my deficiency in per- 
formance by the excellence of my sporting ap- 
parel. ‘* Those nails are not large enough,” I 
had said; ‘‘not nearly large enough.” But 
when the boots came home they struck even me 
as being too heavy, too metalsome. ‘‘ He-he- 
he!” laughed the boot-boy, as he turned up the 
soles for me to look at. It may therefore be im- 
agined of what nature were the articles which 
were thus set out for my evening’s dancing. 

And then the way in which they were placed! 
When I saw this, the conviction flew across my 
mind like a flash of lightning that the prepara- 
tion had been made under other eyes than those 
of the servant. The great big boots were placed 
so prettily before the chair, and the strings of each 
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just ready for tying. ‘They seemed to say—the 
boots did—‘‘ Now, make haste; we at any rate 
are ready; you can not say that you were kept 
waiting for us.” No mere servant’s hand had 
ever enabled a pair of boots to laugh at one so 
completeiy. 

But what was I todo? I rushed at the small 
portmanteau, thinking that my pumps also might 
be there. The woman surely could not have 
been such a fool as to send me those tons of iron 
for my evening wear! But alas! alas! no 
pumps were there. There was nothing else in 
the way of covering for my feet; not even a pair 
of slippers. 

And now what was I to do? The absolute 
magnitude of my misfortune only loomed upon 
me by degrees. The twenty minutes allowed by 
that stern old paterfamilias was already gone, 
and I had done nothing toward dressing. And 
indeed it was impossible that I should do any 
thing that would be of avail. I could not go 
down to dinner in my stocking feet, nor could I 
put on my black dress trowsers over a pair of 
mud-painted top boots. As for those iron-soled 
horrors—and then I gave one of them a kick 
with the side of my bare foot whieh sent it half- 
way under the bed. 

But what wasI todo? I began washing my- 
self and brushing my hair with this horrid weight 
upon my mind. My first plan was to go to bed, 
and send down word that I had been taken sud- 
denly ill in the stomach; then to rise early in 
the morning and get away unobserved. But by 
such a course of action I should lose all chance 
of any further acquaintance with those pretty 
girls. That they were already aware of the ex- 
tent of my predicament, and were now enjoying 
it—of that I was quite sure. 

What if I boldly put on the shooting boots, 
and clattered down to dinner in them? What 
if I took the bull by the horns, and made myself 
one in the joke? This might be very well for 
the dinner, but it would be but a bad joke for 
me when the hour for dancing came. And, 
alas! I felt that I lacked the courage. It is not 
every man that can walk down to dinner, in a 
strange house full of ladies, wearing such boots 
as those I have described. 

Should I not attempt to borrow a pair? This, 
all the world will say, should have been my first 
idea. But I have not yet mentioned that I am 
myself a large-boned man, and that my feet are 
especially well developed. I had never for a 
moment entertained a hope that I should find 
any one.in that house whose boot I could wear. 
But at last I rang the bell; I would send for 
Jack, and if every thing else failed, I would com- 
municate my grief to him. 

I had to ring twice before any body came. 
The servants, I well knew, were putting the din- 
ner on the table. At last a man entered the 
room, dressed in rather shabby black, whom I 
afterward learned to be the butler. 

‘* What is your name, my friend ?” said I, de- 
termined to make an ally of the man. 

‘*My name? why, Larry to be sure, yer honor. 





And the masther is out of his sinses in a hurry, 
becase yer honor don’t come down.” 

“Is he though? Well, now, Larry, tell me 
this, which of all the gentlemen in the house has 
got the largest feet ?” 

‘¢ Tsit the largest feet, yer honor ?” said Larry, 
altogether surprised by my question. 

“Yes; the largest feet.” And then I pro- 
ceeded to explain to him my misfortune. He 
took up, first my top boot, and then the shoot- 
ing boot, in looking at which he gazed with won- 
der at the nails, and then he glanced at my feet, 
measuring them with his eye; and after this he 
pronounced his opinion. 

‘**Yer honor couldn’t wear a morsel of leather 
belonging to ere a one of ’em, young or ould. 
There niver was a foot like that yet among the 
O'Conors.” 

‘¢ But are there no strangers staying here ?” 

‘¢ There’s three or four on ’em come in to din- 
ner; but they'll be wanting their own boots, I’m 
thinking. And there’s young Misther Dollor, 
he’s come to stay. But Lord love you”—and 
he again looked at the enormous extent which 
lay between the heel and the toe of the shooting 
apparatus which he still held in his hand—‘‘ I 
niver see sich a foot as that in the whole barony,” 
he said, ‘‘ barring my own.” 

Now Larry was a large man, much larger 
altogether than myself; and as he said this I 
looked down involuntarily at his feet, or rather 
at his foot, for as he stood I could only see one. 
And then a sudden hope filled my heart. On 
that foot there glittered a shoe—not indeed such 
as were my own, which were now resting inglo- 
riously at Ballyglass while they were so sorely 
needed at Castle Conor, but one which I could 
wear before ladies without shame, and in my 
present frame of mind with infinite content- 
ment. 

‘* Let me look at that one of your own,” said 
I to the man, as though it were merely a subject 
for experimental inquiry. Larry, accustomed to 
obedience, took off the shoe and handed it to me. 
My own foot was immediately in it, and I found 
that it fitted me like a glove. 

*¢ And now the other,” said I, not smiling, for 
a smile would have put him on his guard; but 
somewhat sternly, so that that habit of obedience 
should not desert him at this perilous moment. 
And then I stretched out my hand. 

‘*But yer honor can’t keep ‘em, you know,” 
said he. ‘‘I haven’t the ghost of another shoe 
to my foot.” But I only looked more sternly 
than before, and still held out my hand. _ Cus- 
tom prevailed. Larry stooped down slowly, 
looking at me the while, and pulling off the 
other slipper handed it to me with much hesita- 
tion. Alas, as I put it to my foot I found that 
it was old, and worn, and irredeemably down at 
heel; that it was in fact no counterpart at all to 
that other one which was to do duty as its fel- 
low. But nevertheless I put my foot into it, and 


felt that a descent to the drawing-room was now 
possible. 
‘¢ But yer honor will give ’em back to a poor 
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man?” said Larry, almost crying. ‘‘ The mas- 
ther’s mad this minute becase the dinner’s not 
up. And, glory be to God, only listhen to that!” 
and as he spoke a tremendous peal rang out from 
some bell down stairs that had evidently been 
shaken by an angry hand. 

‘¢ Larry,” said I—and I endeavored to assume 
a look of very grave importance as I spoke—‘‘I 
look to you to assist me in this matter.” 

** Och, wirra sthrue thin, and will you let me 
go? Jist listhen to that!” and another angry 
peal rang out, loud and repeated. 

** Tf you do as I ask you,” I continued, “ you 
shall be well rewarded. Look here! look at 
these boots,” and I held up the shooting-shoes, 
new from Burlington Arcade. ‘They cost 
thirty shillings—thirty shillings! and I will give 
them to you for the loan of this pair of slip- 
pers.” 

‘** They'd be no use at all to me, yer honor; 
not the laist use in life.” 

** You could do with them very well for to- 
night, and then you could sell them. And here 
are ten shillings besides ;” and I held out half a 
sovereign, which the poor fellow took into his 
hand. 

I waited no further parley, but immediately 
writhed out of the room. With one foot I was 
sufficiently pleased; as regarded that I felt that 
I had overcome my difficulty. But the other 
was not so satisfactory. Whenever I attempted 
to lift it from the ground the horrid slipper 
would fall off, or only just hang by the toe. As 
for dancing, that would be out of the question. 

**Qh murther, murther!” sang out Larry, as 
he heard me going down stairs; ‘‘ what will I do 
at all? Tare and ’ounds! there—he’s at it agin 
as mad as blazes!” This last exclamation had 
reference to another peal, which was evidently 
the work of the master’s hand. 

I confess I was not quite comfortable as I 
walked down stairs. In the first place, I was 
nearly half an hour late, and I knew from the 
sign of the peals that had sounded that my slow- 
ness had already been made the subject of strong 
remarks. And then my left shoe went flop, flop 
on every alternate step of the stairs; by no exer- 
tion of my foot in the drawing up of my toe could 
I induce it to remain permanently fixed upon 
my foot. But over and above, and worse than 
all this, was the conviction, strong upon my 
mind, that I should become a subject of merri- 
ment to the girls as soon as I entered the room. 
They would understand the cause of my distress; 
and probably at this moment were expecting to 
hear me clatter through the stone hall with those 
odious metal boots. 

However, I hurried down and entered the 
drawing-room, determined to keep my position 
near the door, so that I might have as little as 
possible to do on entering, and as little as possi- 
ble in going out. But I had other difficulties in 
store forme. I had not as yet been introduced 


to Mrs. O’Conor, nor to Miss O’Conor, the squire’s 
unmarried sister. 





‘Upon my word I thought you were never 
coming,” said Mr. O’Conor, as soon as he saw 
me. ‘‘It is just one hour since we entered the 
house. Jack, I wish you would find out what 
has come to that fellow Larry!” and again he 
rang the bell. He was too angry, or it might be 
too impatient, to go through the ceremony of in- 
troducing me to any body. 

I saw that the two girls looked at me very 
sharply ; I stood, however, at the back of an 
arm-chair, so that no one could see my feet. 
But that little imp Tizzy walked round deliber- 
ately, looked at my heels, and then walked back 
again. It was clear that she was in the secret. 

There were eight or ten people in the room, 
but I was too much fluttered to notice well who 
they were. 

‘¢Mamma,” said Miss O’Conor the elder, 
“let me introduce Mr. Green to you.” 

It luckily happened that Mrs. O’Conor was on 
the same side of the fire as myself, and I was 
able to take the hand which she offered me with- 
out coming round into the middle of the circle. 
Mrs. O’Conor was a little woman, apparently 
not of much importance in the world; but, if 
one might judge from first appearances, very 
good-natured. 

** And my aunt Die, Mr. Green,” said Kate, 
pointing to a very straight-backed, grim-looking 
lady, who occupied a corner of a sofa on the op- 
posite side of the hearth. I knew that politeness 
required that I should walk across the room and 
make acquaintance with her; but, under the ex- 
isting circumstances, how was I to obey the dic- 
tates of politeness? I was determined, there- 
fore, to stand my ground, and merely bowed 
from a respectful distance at Miss O’Conor. In 
so doing I made an enemy who never deserted 
me during the whole of my intercourse with the 
family. But for her, who knows who might have 
been sitting opposite to me as I now write? 

** Upon my word, Mr. Green, the ladies will 
expect much from an Adonis who takes so long 
over his toilet!” said Tom O’Conor, in that cruel 
tone of banter which he so well knew how to use. 

*¢ You forget, father, that men in London can’t 
jump in and out of their clothes as quick as we 
wild Irishmen !” said Jack. 

** Mr. Green knows that we expect a great deal 
from him this evening. I hope you polk well, 
Mr. Green ?” said Kate. 

I muttered something about never dancing; 
but I knew that what I said was inaudible. 

*“‘T don’t think Mr. Green will dance,” said 
Tizzy; ‘‘at least, not much!” ‘Phe impudence 
of that child was, I think, unparalleled by any 
that I have ever witnessed. 

‘* But, in the name of ail that’s holy, why 
don’t we have dinner?” And Mr. O’Conor 
thundered at the door. ‘Larry! Larry! Lar- 
ry!” he screamed. 

‘Yes, yer honor; it'll be all right in two 
seconds!” answered Larry, from some bottom- 
less abyss. ‘Tare an’ ages! what'll I do at 
all?” I heard him, continuing, as he made his 
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way into the hall. Oh what a clatter he made} 
upon the pavement, for it was all stone! And | 
how the drops of perspiration stood upon my 
brow as I listened to him! 

And then there was a pause, for the man had 
gone into the dining-room. I could see now 
that Mr. O’Conor was becoming very angry; and 
Jack, the eldest son—oh how often he and I have 
laughed over all this since!—left the drawing- 
room for the second time. Immediately after- 
ward Larry's footsteps were again heard hurrying 
across the hall; and then there was a great 
slither, and an’exclamation, and the noise of a 
fall! and I could plainly hear poor Larry’s head 
strike against the stone floor. 

“Ochone! ochone!” he cried, at the top of 
his voice. ‘I’m murthered with ’em now, and 
d—— ’em for boots! St. Peter be good to me!” 

There was a general rush into the hall, and I 
was carried with the stream. The poor fellow 
who had broken his head would be sure to tell | 
them how I had robbed him of his shoes. The | 
coachman was already helping him up, and Peter | 
good-naturedly lent a hand. 

‘‘What on earth is the matter?” said Mr. | 
O’Conor. 

“ He must be tipsy,” whispered Miss O’Conor, 
the maiden sister. 

**T ain’t tipsy at all, thin,” said Larry, getting 
up, and rubbing the back of his head and sundry 
other parts of his body. ‘‘ Tipsy, indeed!” And 
then he added, when he was quite upright, ‘* The 
dinner is sarved—at last.” 

And he bore it all without telling! ‘‘ I'll give 
that fellow a guinea to-morrow morning,” said I 
to myself, ‘‘if it’s the last that I have in the 
world.” 

I shall never forget the eountenances of the 
Misses O’Conor as Larry scrambled up, cursing 
the unfortunate boots. ‘‘ What on earth has he 
got on?” said Mr. O’Conor. ‘Sorrow take ’em 
for shoes!” ejaculated Larry. But his spirit was 
good, and he said not a word to betray me. 

We all then went in to dinner how we best 
could. It was useless for us to go back into the 
drawing-room that each might seek his own part- 
ner. Mr. O’Conor, “the masther,” not caring 
much for the girls who were around him, and 
being already half-beside himself with the corfu- 
sion and delay, led the way by himself. I, as a 
stranger, should have given my arm to Mrs. 
O’Conor ; but as it was I took her eldest daugh- 
ter instead, and contrived to shuffle along into 
the dining-room without exciting much atten- 
tion; and when there, I found myself happily 
placed between Kate and Fanny. 

“‘T never knew any thing so awkward,” said 
Fanny. ‘I declare I can’t conceive what has 
come to our old servant Larry. He’s generally 
the most precise person in the world, and now 
he is nearly an hour late—and then he tumbles 
down in the hall.” 

*¢T am afraid I am responsible for the delay,” 
said I. 








**But not for the tumble, I suppose,” said 


Kate, from the other side. I felt that I blushed 
up to the eyes, but I did not dare to enter into 
an explanation. 

“Tom,” said Tizzy, addressing her father 
across the table, ‘‘I hope you had a good run 
to-day.” It did seem odd to me that a young 
lady should call her father Tom, but such was 
the fact. 

‘* Why, pretty well,” said Mr. O’Conor. 

*¢ And I hope you were up with the hounds.” 

**You may ask Mr. Green that. He, at any 
rate, was with them, and therefore he can tell 
you.” 

‘* Oh, he wasn’t before you, I know. No En- 
glishman could get before you; I am quite sure 
of that.” 

** Don’t you be impertinent, miss,” said Kate. 
**You can easily see, Mr. Green, that papa 
spoils my sister Eliza.” 

**Do you hunt in top boots, Mr. Green ?” said 
Tizzy. 

To this I made no answer. She would have 
drawn me into a conversation about my feet in 
half a minute, and the slightest allusion to the 
subject threw me into a fit of perspiration. 

** Are you fond of hunting, Miss O’Conor?” 
asked I, blindly hurrying into any other subject 
of conversation. 

Miss O’Conor owned that she was fond of 
hunting—just a little—only papa would not al- 
low it. When the hounds met any where within 
reach of Castle Conor she aud Kate would ride 
out to look at them; and if papa was not there 
that day—an omission of rare occurrence—they 
would ride a few fields with the hounds. 

‘* But he lets Tizzy keep with them the whole 
day,” said she, whispering. 

*¢ And has Tizzy a pony of her own ?” 

“Oh yes, Tizzy has every thing. She's 
papa’s pet, you know.” 

*¢ And whose pet are you?” I asked. 

**Oh, I am nobody’s pet; unless sometimes 
Jack makes a pet of me, when he’s in a good 
humor. Do you make pets of your sisters, Mr. 
Green ?” 

**T have none; but if I had, I should not 
make pets of them.” 

** Not of your own sisters ?” 

**No. As for myself, I’d sooner make a pet 
of my friend’s sister—a great deal.” 

*¢* How very unnatural!” said Miss O’Conor, 
with the prettiest look of surprise imaginable. 

‘¢ Not at all unnatural, I think,” said I, look- 
ing tenderly and lovingly into her face. Where 
does one find girls so pretty, so easy, so sweet, 
so talkative as the Irish girls? And then, with 
all their talking and all their ease, who ever 
hears of their misbehaving? They certainly 


love flirting as they also love dancing; but they 
flirt without mischief and without malice. 

I had now quite forgotten my misfortune, and 
was beginning to think how well I should like to 
have anny O’Conor for my wife. In this frame 
of mind I was bending over toward her, as a 
servant took away a plate from the other side, 
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when a sepulchral note sounded in my ear. It | 
was like the memento mori of the old Roman— | 
as though some one pointed, in the midst of my | 
bliss, to the sword hanging over me by a thread. | 
It was the voice of Larry whispering in his ag- 
ony, just above my head, 

‘* They’s desthroying my poor feet intirely— | 
intirely; so they is. I can’t bear it much lon- | 
ger, yer honor.” | 

I had committed murder, like Macbeth, and | 
now my Banquo had come to disturb me at my | 
feast, as another Banquo had once disturbed 
Macbeth. 

‘¢ What is it he says to you?” asked Fanny. 

‘* Oh, nothing,” I answered, once more in my 
misery. 

‘¢ There seems to be some point of confidence 
between you and our Larry,” she remarked. 

**Oh no,” said I, quite confused. ‘‘ Not at 
all.” 

‘* You need not be ashamed of it. Half the | 
gentlemen in the county have their confidences | 
with Larry, and some of the ladies too, I can 
tell you. He was born in this house, and never 
lived any where else; and I am sure he has a 
larger circle of acquaintance than any one else 
in it.” 

I could not recover my self-possession for the 
next ten minutes. Whenever Larry was on our 
side of the table I was afraid that he was com- 
ing to me with another agonized whisper. When 
he was opposite I could not but watch him as he 
hobbled in his misery. It was evident that the 
boots were too tight for him; and had they been 
made throughout of iron, they could not have 
been less capable of yielding to the feet. I 
pitied him from the bottom of my heart; and I 
pitied myself also, wishing that I was well in 
bed up stairs with some feigned malady, so that 
Larry might have had his own again. 

And then for a moment I missed him from 
the room. He had doubtless gone to relieve his 
tortured feet in the servants’ hall, and as he did 
so was cursing my cruelty. But what mattered 
it? Let him curse. If he would only stay 
away, and do that, I would appease his wrath, 
when we were alone together, with .pecuniary 
satisfaction. 

But there was no such rest in store for me. 

‘*Larry! Larry!” shouted Mr. O’Conor. 
‘Where on earth has the fellow gone to?” 
They were all cousins at the table except my- 
self, and Mr. O’Conor was not therefore restrain- 
ed by any feeling of ceremony. ‘There is 
something wrong with that fellow to-day. What 
is it, Jack?” 

‘*Upon my word, Sir, I don’t know,” said 
Jack. 

‘‘T think he must be tipsy,” whispered Miss 
O’Conor, the maiden sister, who always sat at 
her brother’s left hand. But a whisper though 
it was, it was audible all down the table. 

**No, ma’am; it ain’t dhrink at all,” said 
the coachman. ‘It’s his feet as does it.” 








** His feet!” shouted Tom O’Conor. 





** Yes, I know it’s his feet,” said that horrid 
Tizzy. ‘* He’s got on great thick, nailed boots. 
It was that that made him tumble down in the 
hall.” 

I glanced at each side of me, and could see 
that there was a certain consciousness expressed 
on the face of each of my two neighbors On 
Kate’s mouth there was decidedly a smile, or 
rather, perhaps, the slightest possible inclination 
that way; whereas, on Fanny’s part, I thought 
I saw something like a rising sorrow at my dis- 
tress. So, at least, I flattered myself. 

‘¢ Send him back into the room immediately,” 
said Tom, who looked at me as though he had 
some idea that I had introduced all this confu- 
sion into his household. What should I do? 
Would it not be best for me to make a clean 
breast of it before them all? But alas! I lack- 


| ed the courage. 


The coachman went out, and then we were 
left for five minutes without any servant, and 
Mr. O’Conor the while became more and more 
savage. I attempted to say a word to Fanny, 
but failed. Vox faucibus hesit. 

**T don’t think he has got any others,’ 
Tizzy; ‘‘ at least, none others left.” 

On the whole, I am glad that I did not marry 
into the family, as I could not have endured that 
girl to stay in my house as a sister-in-law. 

*¢ Where the d—— has that other fellow gone 
to?” saidTom. ‘‘ Jack, do go out and see what is 
the matter. If any body is drunk, send for me.” 

‘¢ Oh, there’s nobody drunk,” said Tizzy. 

Jack went out, and the coachman returned ; 
but what was done and said I hardly remember. 
The whole room seemed to swim round and 
round; and as far as I can recollect, the com- 
pany sat mute, neither eating nor drinking. 
Presently Jack returned. 

‘¢ It’s all right,” said he. 

I always liked Jack. At the present moment 
he just looked toward me and langhed slightly. 

*¢ All right?” said Tom. ‘‘ But is the fellow 
coming ?” 

** We can do with Richard, I suppose ?” said 
Jack. 

** No, I can’t do with Richard,” said the fa- 
ther. ‘* And I will know what it all means. 
Where is that fellow Larry ?” 

Larry had been standing just outside the door, 
and now he entered gently as a mouse. No 
sound came from his footfall, nor was there in 
his face that look of pain which it had worn for 
the last fifteen minutes. But he was not the less 
abashed, frightened, and unhappy. 

‘* What is all this about, Larry?” said his 
master, turning to him. ‘‘I insist upon know- 
ing.” 

“‘ Och, thin, Mr. Green, yer honor, I wouldn’t 
be afther telling agin yer honor; indeed I would 
not, thin, av the masther would only let me hould 
my tongue.” And he looked across at me, dep- 
recating my anger. 

‘*Mr. Green!” said Mr. O’Conor. 

‘* Yes, yerhonor. Ii’s all along of his honor’s 


said 
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thick boots ;” and Larry, stepping backward to- | ty of Larry walking about in his stocking-feet. 
ward the door, lifted them up from some corner, | | 


and coming well forward, exposed them, with | 
the soles uppermost, to the whole table. 

*¢ And that’s not all, yer honor; but they’ve 
squoze the very toes of me into a jelly.” 

There was now a loud laugh, in which Jack, 
and Peter, and Fanny, and Kate, and Tizzy all 
joined, as, too, did Mr. O’Conor, and I also, 
myself, after a while. 

**Whose boots are they?” demanded Miss 
O’Conor, Senior, with her severest tone and 
grimmest accent. 

** "Deed, thin, and the divil may have them 
for me,” ‘answered Larry. “They wor Mr. 
Green’s, but the likes of ‘him won’t wear them 
ag’in afther the likes of me—barring he wanted 
them very particular,” added he, remembering 
his own pumps. 

I began muttering something, feeling that the 
time had come when I must tell the tale. But 
Jack, with great good-nature, took up the story 
and told it so well that I hardly suffered in the 
telling. 

*¢ And that’s it!” said Tom O’Conor, laughing 
till I thought he would have fallen from his chair. 
** So you’ve got Larry's shoes on—” 

“¢ And very well he fills them,” said Jack. 

*¢ And it’s his honor that’s welcome to ’em,” 
said Larry, grinning from ear to ear now that he 
saw that the “‘ masther” was once more in a good 
humor. 

**T hope they'll be nice shoes for dancing,” 
said Kate. 

** Only there’s one down at the heel, I know,” 
said Tizzy. 

“The servant’s shoes!” This was an excla- 
mation made by the maiden lady, and intended 
apparently only for her brother’s ear. But it 
was clearly audible by all the party. 

** Better that than to have no dinner,” said 
Peter. 

‘¢ But what are you to do about the dancing ?” 
said Fanny, with an air of dismay in her face, 
which flattered me with an idea that she did care 
whether I danced or not. 

In the mean time, Larry, now as happy as an 
emperor, was tripping round the room without 
any shoes to encumber him as he withdrew the 
plates from the table. 

*¢ And it’s his honor that’s welcome to ’em,” 
said he again, as he pulled off the table-cloth 
with a flourish. ‘‘ And why wouldn’t he, and 
he able to folly the hounds betther un any En- 
glishman that iver was in these parts before ?— 
anyways, so Mick says.” 

Now Mick was the huntsman, and this little 


scrap of eulogy from Larry went far toward cur- | 


ing my grief. I had ridden well to the hounds 
that day, and I knew it. 

There was nothing more said about the shoes, 
and I was soon again at my ease, although Miss 





The ladies, however, soon withdrew, to my sor- 
row, for I was getting on swimmingly with Fan. 
ny, ‘and then we gentlemen gathered round the 
fire and filled our glasses. 

In about ten minutes a very light tap was 
heard, the door was opened to the extent of three 
inches, and a female voice which I readily recog- 
nized called to Jack. 

Jack went out, and in a second or two put 
his head back into the room and called to me: 
“Green,” he said, ‘‘just step here a moment; 
there’s a good fellow.” I went out, and there I 
found Fanny standing with her brother. 

‘* Here are the girls at their wit’s ends,” said 
he, ‘about your dancing. So Fanny has put a 
boy on one of the horses and proposes that you 
should send another line to Mrs. Meehan, at Bal- 
lyglass. It’s only ten miles, and he’ll be back in 
two hours.” 

I need hardly say that I acted in ‘conformity 
with this advice. I went into Mr. O’Conor’s 
back room with Jack and his sister, and there 
scribbled a note. It was delightful to feel how 
intimate I was with them, and how anxious they 
were to make me happy 

** And we won’t begin till they come,” said 
Fanny. 

**Oh, Miss O’Cenor, pray don’t wait,” said I. 

‘Oh, but we will,” she answered. ‘“ You 
have your wine to drink, and then there’s the 
tea; and then we will have a song or two. I'll 
spin it out, see if I don’t!” And so we went to 
the front door, where the boy was already on his 
horse—her own nag, as I afterward found. 

** And Patsey,” said she, ‘‘ ride for your life, 
now; and Patsey, whatever you do, don’t come 
back without Mr. Green’s pumps—his dancing 
shoes, you know.” 

And in about two hours the pumps did arrive, 
and I don’t think that I ever spent a pleasanter 
evening or got more satisfaction out of a pair of 
shoes. They had not been two minutes on my 
feet before Larry was carrying a tray of negus 
across the room in those which I had worn at 
dinner. 

“The Dillon girls are going to stay here,” 
said Fanny, as I wished her good-night at two 
o'clock, ‘‘ and we'll have dancing every evening 
as long as you remain.” 

*¢ But I shall leave to-morrow,” said I. 

** Indeed you won’t! Papa will take care of 
that.” 

And so he did. ‘You'd better go over to 
Ballyglass yourself to-morrow,” said he, “and 
collect your own things; there’s no knowing else 
what you may have to borrow from Larry.” 

I staid there three weeks, and in the middle 
of the third I thought that every thing would be 
arranged between meand Fanny. But the aunt 
interfered ; and in about a twelvemonth after my 
adventures she consented to make a more fortu- 


O’Conor did say something about the im} roprie- ! nate man happy for his life. 
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MARY REYNOLDS: A CASE OF DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
BY REV. WILLIAM 8. PLUMER, D.D. 


OR many years brief and meagre accounts{ Here, in the unbroken wilderness, William 
of the remarkable case of Mary Reynolds Reynolds and his young son built a log-cabin, 
have appeared in various quarters. In 1815 | in which the father left the lad while he return- 
Major Eliccit, Professor of Mathematics in the ed to New York to bring the remainder of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, | family to their new home. For four months the 
a relative of Miss Reynolds, communicated some | boy remained alone in the cabin, rarely seeing 
of the facts of the case to the late Dr. Mitchell, of | the face of a white man, but being frequently 
New York, by whom they were published i in the | visited by Indians. In due time the Reynolds 
Medical Repository. This statement is quoted | family were reunited in their new Western 
by Professor Upham in his work on ‘‘ Disordered | home. 


Mental Action.” A further notice of the case| Of this family was a daughter, Mary Rey- 
appeared in the Alleghany Magazine. The late nolds. She was born in England, and was a 
Archibald Alexander, D.D., many years later, | child when brought to America. Her child- 
became interested in the subject, and secured hood and youth appear to have been marked by 
materials for a full statement, which he proposed | no extraordinary incidents. ‘‘She possessed an 
to place in the hands of Professor Henry, to be | excellent capacity,” says her kinsman, Professor 
communicated to the American Philosophical | | | Elicott, “and enjoyed fair opportunities to ac- 
Society. But the death of Dr. Alexander pre-| quire knowledge. Besides the domestic arts 
vented the execution of this design. Dr. Way-| and social attainments, she had improved her 
land, in a note to the later editions of his ‘‘ In- | mind by reading and conversation. Her mem- 
tellectual Philosophy,” refers to this case as|ory was capacious, and well stored with a co- 
‘*more remarkable than any that he had met | pious stock of ideas.” Though in no respect 
with elsewhere,” and copies a considerable part | brilliant, she seems to have been naturally en- 
of the statement of the subject herself, other | dowed with an uncommonly well-balanced or- 
portions of which I am enabled to give. All| ganization, physical, mental, and moral. 
the accessible details of a case so singular should| When she had reached about eighteen years 
be placed upon permanent record. The follow- of age she became subject to occasional attacks 
ing statement, which is more full and complete jof “fits.” Of the exciting cause and precise 
than any which has heretofore been prepared, | character of these no reliable information can 
embodies, I believe, all that can now be known | be attained; for the new country in which she 
in relation to it. The venerable Mr. John Rey- | resided contained no physician competent to 
nolds, who is honored by all who know him, the | form a correct diagnosis of her case. An acute 
brother of Mary, and his son, the Rev. John V. | physiologist, taking account of the time when 
Reynolds, D. D., of Meadville, Pennsylvania, in | these attacks first appeared, and that of their 
whose family the last years of her life were pass- | final disappearance, would form an opinion as to 
ed, will vouch for the minute accuracy of all | their immediate physical cause. 
that i is here stated. Many others who are still} | One Sunday in the spring of 1811, when she 
living will testify to the general truthfulness of | was about nineteen years of age, she had an at- 
the statements which follow. | tack of unusual severity. She had taken a book 
Toward the close of the last century William | and gone into the fields, at some distance from 
Reynolds, with his family, emigrated from En- | | the house, that she might read in quiet. She 
gland to America. He belonged to the Baptist | was found lying in a state of utter insensibility. 
denomination, and was an intimate friend of | When she recovered her consciousness she was 
Robert Hall and other distinguished Dissenters, | blind and deaf, and continued in this state for 
and in after years his house in what was then | five or six weeks. The sense of hearing return- 
the ‘*‘ Far West” became a ‘‘ stopping-place” for |ed suddenly and entirely; that of sight more 
the pioneer missionaries in their laborious excur- | gradually, but in the end perfectly. 
sions into the wilderness. About three months after this attack, when 
William Reynolds, leaving the remainder of | she had apparently nearly recovered her usual 
his family in New York, took his son John, a| health, though still somewhat feeble, she was 
lad of fourteen years, and set out to find a new | found one morning, long after her usual hour of 
home. They pitched upon a spot in Venango rising, in a profound sleep, from which it was 
County, in Western Pennsylvania, between | impossible to arouse her. After some hours she 
Franklin and what is now known as Titusville | awoke, but had lost all recollection of her for- 
—twelve miles from the former, and six from | mer life. All the knowledge which she had ac- 
the latter. The whole surrounding country was | quired had passed away from her. She knew 
an unbroken wilderness ; the nearest white neigh- | neither father nor mother, brothers nor sisters. 
bors being, as far as he knew, the few inhabitants | She was ignorant of the use of the most familiar 
of Franklin on the one side, and Jonathan Ti- |\implements, and of the commonest details of ev- 
tus, the proprietor of the land on which Titus- | eryday life. She hed not the slightest conscious- 
ville now stands, on the other. ness that she had ever existed previous to the 
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moment in which she awoke from that mysteri- 
ous slumber. As far as all acquired knowledge 
was concerned, her condition was precisely that 
of a new-born infant. All of the past that re- 
mained to her was the faculty of pronouncing a 
few words; and this seems to have been as pure- 
ly instinctive as the wailings of an infant, for 
the words which she uttered were connected with 
no ideas in her mind. Until she was taught 
their significance they were unmeaning sounds 
to her. 

But in this state she differed from an infant 
in this, that her faculty of acquiring knowledge 
was that of a person in the possession of mature 
intellect, fully capable of dealing at once with 
the facts of existence. She therefore rapidly 
acquired a knowledge of the world into which 
she had, as it were, been so mysteriously re-born. 

She continued in this state for about five 
weeks, when one morning she again awoke in 
her natural state, without any intimation from 
memory or consciousness that any thing unusual 
had happened to her. The five weeks that she 
had passed in her abnormal state were to her as 
though they had never been. All the knowledge 
and experience which has been so strangely lost 
were as strangely restored; and she took up life 
again at the precise point where she had left it 
when she fell into that slumber from which she 
had awoke to the new life. She was surprised 
at the change of the season and the different 
arrangements of the things around her, which 
seemed to her to have been wrought in a single 
night. Her friends rejoiced as if they had re- 
ceived her back from the dead, fondly trusting 
that her restoration would be permanent, and 
that the extraordinary occurrences of that mys- 
terious five weeks would never be repeated. But 
their anticipations were not to be realized. 

After the lapse of a few weeks she again fell 
into a profound slumber, from which she awoke 
in her second state, taking up her new life again 
precisely where she had left it when she before 
passed from that state. The whole previous life 
of which memory or consciousness remained was 
comprised in the limits of the five weeks which 
she had passed in this state. Her knowledge 
was confined within the narrow limits of what 
she had then acquired. 

These alternations from one state to the other 
continued for fifteen or sixteen years, but finally 
ceased when she had attained the age of thirty- 
five or thirty-six, leaving her permanently in 
her second state, in which she remained without 
change for the last quarter of a century of her 
life. 

In 1836, after these changes had wholly ceased, 
she wrote, at the request of her nephew, Rev. 
John V. Reynolds, D.D., of whose family she 
was then an inmate, a statement of some of the 
facts of her remarkable experience. As she was 
then in her “second state,” in which she had no 
recollection of the feelings or incidents of her 
other state, she relied upon the testimony of her 
friends for the circumstances related concerning 
the ‘first state.” She says: 


**From the spring of 1811, when the first 
change occurred, until within eight or ten years, 
| frequently changing from my first to my second, 
| and from my second to my first state, I was more 
| than three-fourths of my time in my second state. 
There was not any regularity as to the length of 
time that the one or the other continued. Some- 
times I remained several months, sometimes only 
a few weeks, or even days, in my second state ; 
but in no instance di¢ * cc>tinue more than 
twenty days in my first state. The transitions 
from one to the other always took place during 
sleep. In passing from my second to my first 
state nothing special was noticeable in the char- 
acter of my sleep. But in passing from my first 
to my second state my sleep was so profound 
that no one could awake me, and it not unfre- 
quently continued eighteen or twenty hours. 

‘* Whatever knowledge I acquired in my sec- 
ond state became familiar to me in that state, 
and I made such proficiency that I became well 
acquainted with things, and was, in general, as 
intelligent in that as in my first state. 

*¢My mental sufferings in the near prospect 
of the transition from either state to the other, 
but particularly from the first to the second (for 
I commonly had a presentiment of the change 
for a short time before it took place), were very 
great, for I feared I might never revert so as to 
know again in this world, as I then knew them, 
those who were dear to me. My feelings, in 
this respect, were not unlike those of one about 
to be separated from loved ones by death. Dur- 
ing the earlier stages of my disease I had no 
idea, while in my second state, of employing my 
time in any thing useful. I cared for nothing 
but to ramble about, and never tired walking 
through the fields and woods. I ate and slept 
very little. Sometimes for two or three consec- 
utive days and nights I would neither eat nor 
sleep. I would often conceive prejudices, with- 
out cause, against my best friends. These feel- 
ings, however, began gradually to wear away, 
and eventually quite disappeared.” 

The two lives which Mary Reynolds lived for 
many years were thus entirely separate. Each 
was complete in itself, the fragments of which it 
was composed, though in reality separated by 
the portions of the other life intervening, suc- 
ceeded each other in uninterrupted succession, 
as far as the evidence of her own memory or con- 
sciousness was concerned. The thoughts and 
feelings, the knowledge and experience, the joys 
and sorrows, the likes and dislikes of the one 
state did not in any way influence or modify 
those of the other. But not only were the two 
lives entirely separate, but her character and 
habits in the two states were wholly different. In 
her first state she was quiet and sedate, sober and 
pensive, almost to melancholy, with an intellect 
sound though rather slow in its operations, and 
apparently singularly destitute of the imagina- 
tive faculty. In her second sgate she was gay 
and cheerful, extravagantly fond of society, of 
fun and practical jokes, with a lively fancy and 
a strong propensity for versification and rhyming, 
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though some of her poetical productions appear 
to have possessed merit of a high order. The 
difference in her character in the two states was 
manifested in almost every act and habit. Her 
handwriting in the one state differed wholly 
from that of the other. In her natural state the 
strange double life which she led was the cause 
of great unhappiness. She looked upon it as a 
severe affliction from the hand of Providence, 
and dreaded a relapse into the opposite state, 
fearing that she might never recover from it, and 
so might never again in this life know the friends 
of her youth, nor her parents, the guardians of 
her childhood. She had a great desire to retain 
a knowledge and memory of them. But in her 
abnormal state, though the prospect of changing 
into her natural state was far from being pleasant 
to her, yet it was for quite different reasons. She 
looked upon it as passing from a bright and joy- 
ous into a dull and stupid phase of life. Yet to 
her it was often a source of merriment, and the 
occasion of frequent humorous deceptions prac- 
ticed upon her friends. 

Having given a general outline of the facts of 
this singular case, I will now detail such separate 
incidents as I have been able to collect. 

At the time of her first change her brother 
John was a permanent inhabitant of Meadville. 
Hearing of her remarkable change he visited her 
at the old homestead. Of course she did not 
recognize him. But having been told of his re- 
lationship to her, she soon became warmly at- 
tached to him, and her affection grew as he re- 
peated his visits during her continuance in her 
second state. 

In her second state she had strong feelings of 
fondness or of dislike to persons. During the 
early part of her change to an unnatural state 
her friends found it necessary to keep a watchful 
eye upon her, and often to put restraint upon her 
movements. This restraint was never that of 
physical force, but consisted in prohibitory com- 
mands. This excited her displeasure, so that 
for some time she affected to believe that those 
about her were not her relatives, as they affirmed 
that they were. 

She became very anxious to visit her brother 
in Meadville, but her friends did not think it ad- 
visable to give her permission. Between one 
and two years after the first change, and while in 
her second state, she left home on horseback—an 
exercise of which she was very fond, and in 
which she was freely indulged—under pretense 
of visiting a neighbor. She made the visit—for 
she always carefully kept the letter of her word, 
though not always the spirit—but she made her 
visit very brief, and then rode on to Meadville, 
a distance of nearly thirty miles. Her family 
soon learned where she had gone, and allowed 
her to remain some weeks. During that time 
she was a guest of Mrs. Kennedy, whose hus- 
band, Dr. Kennedy, had recently died. At the 
same time a young lady, Miss Nancy Dewey, 
was a guest in the same family. Between her 
end Mary Reynolds a strong friendship sprang 
up. One night they agreed together to play off 








a practical joke on Mr. John Reynolds, who was 
boarding at the same house. But it happened 
that neither of the young ladies awoke at the 
right time, and when Mary awoke in the morn- 
ing she had changed to her natural state. 

She now found herself in a strange house, for 
she had never been in Meadville in her ‘natural 
state. She had for a sleeping companion a per- 
son who was a total stranger. She saw nothing 
with which she was familiar, and could not im- 
agine where she was. Being in her natural 
state quiet and reserved, and even shy, she asked 
no questions. Miss Dewey spoke of the trick 
which they had proposed to play but had not 
awaked to perform. Miss Reynolds made no re- 
ply. She remembered nothing of the trick, and 
knew not who it was that addressed her. Miss 
Dewey saw that something unusual had occurred. 
She probably suspected the true state of the mat- 
ter, for she had been fully told of the singular 
changes to which Miss Reynolds was subject. 
So she became silent. 

Miss Reynolds dressed herself and found her 
way down stairs, wondering and perplexed, but 
waiting to see what would happen, and hoping 
that something would soon occur that would 
solve the mystery. Mrs. Kennedy (afterward 
the wife of Mr. John Reynolds) came into the 
sitting-room, and spoke in her usually cheerful 
manner; but Mary knew her not. Soon after 
her brother John entered the room. Then all 
was at once explained. In both states she knew 
him. In both states she knew that he resided in 
Meadville. So she knew she must be in Mead- 
ville. She informed him of the occurrence of 
the change, though there was little need of it. 
The observation of a moment or two, and the 


| change in her disposition, were sufficient to re- 


veal to her friends the transition from one state 
to the other. She was then introduced anew to 
those among whom she had so stringely fallen. 
She remained at Mrs. Kennedy’s, in Meadville, 
for some days, and then returned home. 

Very soon after her return she awoke one 
night, and arousing a sister with whom she was 
sleeping, she exclaimed, ‘‘Come, Nancy! it is 
time to get up and play that trick on John!” 
She had changed into her second state, and sup- 
posed that she was still in Meadville and sleep- 
ing with Miss Nancy Dewey, and that it was the 
same night on which they had planned the joke. 
When she found she had returned to the ‘* Noc- 
turnal Shades,” as she called her home in Venan- 
go when she was in her second state, she was much 
chagrined, for the larger society she found in Mead- 
ville was, in that state, much more to her taste. 

The foregoing statement illustrates two things. 
One is, that she did not in one state recognize 
acquaintances of the other state; the other is, 
that there was a blank in her memory of the pe- 
riod, however long, passed in a given state when 
she passed into the other. Thus weeks and 
months disappeared during one sleep. And the 
sleep from which she awoke seemed to her but 
the continuation of that into which she had fallen 
long before. 
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During the earlier period of these changes} During this stage of her history there was one 
she manifested, while in her second state, many | person, a brother-in-law, who had complete con- 
symptoms of wildness and eccentricity, amount-| trol over her. This was another proof of an un- 


ing almost to insanity. Proof of this is found 
in her long abstinence from food and sleep, and 
in her indifference to, and even strong prejudices 
against, her best friends. ‘‘ For some time,” she 
writes, ‘after I had been in my second state, 
my feelings were such that, had all my friends 
been lying dead around me, I do not think it 
would have given me one moment’s pain of 
mind. At that time my feelings were never 
moved with the manifestations of joy or sorrow. 
I had no idea of the past or the future; nothing 
but the present occupied my mind.” 

She was also very restless, and had a strong 


and uncontrollable inclination to wander off into | 


the woods. Being utterly devoid of fear she 


could not be restrained by any representations | 
her friends made to her respecting her perils | 


| usual, if not of an insane state of mind. She 
| did not dare to disobey his commands, yet if he 


left any opportunity she would evade them. For 


_ instance, one morning he said to her, ‘‘ Mary, 
| you must not ride over the hills to-day.” This 


he considered equivalent to telling her that she 
must not ride at all, as her home was surrounded 
with hills, and she could not avoid them if she 


followed any road. But as soon as he was out 


of the way she got a horse, left home, and was 
gone nearly all day. In the evening he said, 
| *Mary, did I not tell you that you must not 
ride to-day ?” She replied, ‘‘No! you told me 
I must not ride over the hills, and I did not; 
but I rode through all the hollows I could find.” 

Another singular fact should here be men- 
tioned. During that same period in the history 


from rattlesnakes, wolves, and bears, all of which of her case, immediately after falling asleep, she 
were numerous in the vicinity. These things | would, in an audible voice, narrate the events of 
made her friends solicitous, and caused them | the day in which she had been an actor, some- 
to keep as close a watch as possible on all her | times laughing heartily at some joke she had 
movements. | played off. She would then lay out her plans 
It has been already stated that she was very | for the next day. After this she would become 
careful to keep the letter of her word, though she | silent. The next day, unless thwarted, she would 
did not feel herself bound by its spirit. She | attempt to do all she had proposed, and in the 
seemed rather to delight in finding some means | order she had marked out. It has been stated 
or pretense of avoiding that, as giving her an | that none of the knowledge or experience which 
opportunity of boasting of her smartness. She Mary Reynolds had acquired during her early 
was very ingenious in finding such pretenses. | life, or while she was in her “first state,” re- 
But when once she promised to do or not to do| mained in her memory or passed over into her 
a certain thing, her family and friends had per- | consciousness while she was in her second state. 
fect confidence that she would keep her word. _| To this, however, there was one remarkable ex- 
On one occasion in her ramblings she met | ception, the nature of which can best be stated 
a bear. She was on horseback riding along a|in her own words, contained in the narrative 
path when she met it. In giving an account | from which I have before quoted. She says: 
of the adventure on her return home, she said | ‘* When I was for the first time in my second 
she had met a “ great black hog,” which acted | state, the family were one Sabbath preparing to 
very strangely. She said it grinned and growled | go to Church at Titusville. I was very anxious 
at her, and would not get out of the way. She} to accompany them, though at that time I was 
said her horse was frightened, and wished to turn | wholly ignorant of what preaching meant. They 
back. She ordered the black creature to leave | told me it was impossible for me to go. So, 
the path, but it would not mind her. ‘‘ Well,” | much to my dissatisfaction, I had to stay at 
said she, “if you will not get out of the way, I! home. On the night following that day I had a 
will make you.” She was about to dismount singular dream. I have a more distinct recul- 
and attempt to drive it from the path, when it | lection of that dream than of any other thing 
slowly retreated, occasionally stopping, turning | which happened about that time. 
round, and growling. She used toinsist thatthe} ‘‘ I dreamed that I was on a large plain, where 
bears with which her friends sought to frighten her | neither a tree nor a stump was to be seen. It 
from rambling off too far, were only “ black hogs.” | was beautifully green. A great number of per- 
About the same time, in one of her rambles, | sons, all clothed in white, were walking to and 
she saw a rattlesnake, with the beauty of which | from a large river which flowed through the 
she was struck. She attempted to capture it. | midst of the plain, singing as they walked. The 
Instead of making battle it attempted to escape. | music was the most delightful I ever heard. As 
It ran under a heap of logs. She seized it by' I was standing and gazing with admiration on 
the tail just as it was disappearing. Providen-, the scene before me, I thought my sister Eliza 
tially her foot slipped, and to save herself from | (who was dead) came up to me from among the 
a fall she let go the snake. She afterward! throng, which had by this time collected—for I 
thrust her arm into the hole, but it had gone be-| thought they increased in number very rapidly 
yond her reach. It was known to be a rattle-| —and, with a sweet smile on her face, talked 
snake both by its appearance and by its rattle. | with me. Among other things, she told me I 
She afterward became familiar with the species, | should join that company after a while, but that 
and remembered that the one she had pursued | I could not then. While she was conversing 
was like those which she now knew. with me I saw a very majestic person approach 
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and ascend a platform that was erected about 
the middle of the plain. He opened a large 
book which he held in his hand, and began to 
speak, giving out for a text, Revelation, iii. 20: 
‘ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.’ I was perfectly enraptured, for I 
thought he spoke to none but me. His eyes 
seemed to be directed toward me. ‘ Well,’ I 
thought, ‘this must be preaching ;’ for in my 
dream I remembered how I had been disap- 
pointed the day before at not being permitted 
to go to meeting, and I thought he knew my 
case, for he explained the Scriptures tome. The 
next day I repeated several passages, though at 
that time I could not read a word. It seemed 
that after that dream I regained all my knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures. I frequently repeated 


. . / 
passages of Scripture; and when my friends, in 


reply to my assertion that they were contained 
in the Bible, would ask me how I knew that to 
be so, I told them the person whom I heard 
preaching in my dream made me acquainted 
with them. 

‘*When I arose the next morning after my 
dream I related it to the family, and observed 
to them that I had been to a much more splen- 
did meeting than the one at which they had 
been. 

‘*In my dream I did not mingle with the 
company; but after I saw the person who as- 
cended the pulpit, and when he commenced 
preaching, I became so interested that my at- 


tention was no longer attracted by the multi- | 


tude, who were still moving about. 
sister remained by my side. 

‘*¢ After this I used frequently to dream of 
seeing her. Particularly if any thing troubled 
me, she would appear to administer comfort. I 
loved to dream of her, though when awake I 
had not the slightest recollection of her. It 
was a remarkable circumstance that my sister 
and another particular friend, also dead, used 
to be my almost constant companions in my 
sleep. I have not dreamed of them since the 
earlier periods of my changes. I have wished 
much that I could, though at this time I do not 
remember either of them except as they appear- 
ed to me in my dreams.” 

All her friends testified, and some still live to 
testify, that at the time mentioned by her she 
appeared to recover her lost knowledge of much 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, though, as she 
says, she could not then read, and did not know 
the Bible from any other book. She never re- 
covered any other knowledge in the same or like 
manner. 


But my 


Her parents were both very pious and intelli- | 


gent—in sentiment Baptists. They had been, 


as I have before said, intimately acquainted with | 


the Rev. Robert Hall and other distinguished 
ministers of the same persuasion in England. 
Among them was a maternal uncle. After the 
neighborhood had become somewhat settled her 
father, William Reynolds, used to invite those 


living near him to come to his house on Lord’s 
Day. He would read a sermon to them, and 
offer prayer with them and for them. His house 
was a well-known stopping-place. Often the 
pioneer ministers, chiefly Presbyterian, during 
their laborious missionary excursions, rested and 
preached at his house. Under such influences 
Mary must have made large acquisitions of re- 
ligious knowledge, and become familiar with the 
words of Holy Writ. What she had thus ac- 
quired and subsequently lost she recovered in 
the remarkable manner mentioned. 
It should be stated that Mary knew the lady, 
who appeared to her in her dream, to be her de- 
ceased sister, not by recognizing her from mem- 
ory, but by describing her appearance, and learn- 
ing from her family that the description exactly 
| suited the appearance of her sister. For in her 
| second state, whether asleep or awake, she had 
no recollection of her sister as one whom she 
| had previously known in everyday walks. One 

friend thinks also that he has heard Mary say 

that, in the dream, Eliza informed her that she 

was her sister. But this is not certain. It is 
| certain, however, that she minutely described a 
| person precisely corresponding to the appearance 
| of her sister. 

The indications of mental unsoundness which 

‘characterized the earlier portions of the time 
| which she passed in her second state grew faint- 
er, and at length wholly disappeared after these 
changes had ceased, leaving her permanently in 
| her abnormal state. This occurred about the 
year 1829, when she had reached her thirty-sixth 
year. She lived twenty-five years after this, 
wholly in her second state. During this quar- 
| ter of a century no one could have discovered in 
| her any thing out of the ordinary way, except 
that she manifested an unusual degree of nerv- 
| ousness and restlessness; yet that was not suf- 
ficient to attract particular attention. She was 
rational, sober, industrious, and gave good evi- 
dence ef being a sincere Christian. For a num- 
ber of years she was a consistent member of 
the Presbyterian Church. For some years she 
| taught school, and in that capacity was both 
useful and acceptable. 

During the iast few years of her life she was 
a member of the family of her nephew, Rev. 
John V. Reynolds, D.D. Part of that time 
she kept house for him, showing a sound judg- 
ment, and manifesting a thorough acquaintance 
with the dutics. of her position. 

Her death occurred in January, 1854. In the 
morning she arose in her usual health, ate her 
breakfast with a good appetite, and after break- 
fast went in‘> the kitchen to superintend some 

| matters in that department. In a few minutes 
the servant girl called to Doctor Reynolds, say- 
| ing that his aunt had fallen down. He hasten- 
ed to her, and assisted the girl in carrying her 
| into the parlor, where she was laid on a sofa. 
| The girl said that while Miss Mary was engaged 
‘about some matter, she suddenly raised her 
hands to her head and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! I won- 
der what is the matter with my head.” She 
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said no more, but immediately fell to the floor. 
When carried to the parlor she gasped once or 
twice, but never spoke, and then died. She was 
thus gratified in a wish which she had often ex- 
pressed: ‘Sudden death, sudden glory!” She 
died at the age of somewhat more than sixty years. 

The foregoing narrative embodies all that I 
have been able to gather which seemed to me to 
throw any light upon this case of Double Con- 
sciousness, the most remarkable which has been 
recorded. My object in preparing it has been 
to place before the public, and especially before 
those interested in mental philosophy the well au- 
thenticated facts in the case. ‘That the case was 
a genuine one admits of no doubt. The lead- 
ing facts are authenticated by a chain of testi- 
mony furnished by witnesses of unimpeachable 
character, covering the whole period. Mary 
Reynolds had no motive for practicing an im- 
posture; and her mental and moral character 
forbids the supposition that she had either the 
disposition or ability to plan and carry out such 
a fraud; and had she done so, she could not 
have avoided detection in the course of the fifteen 
years during which the pretended changes altern- 
ated, and the subsequent quarter of a century, 
which she professed to pass wholly in her second 
state. 

The phenomena presented were as if her body 
was the house of two souls, not occupied by both 
at the same time, but alternately, first by one, 
then by the other, each in turn ejecting the oth- 
er, until at last the usurper gained and held pos- 
session, after a struggle of fifteen years. For 
not only did she seem to have two memories, 
each in its turn active, and then dormant; but 
the whole structure of her mind and conscious- 
ness, and their mode of operating seemed dis- 
similar, according to her state. Her sympathies, 
her method of reasoning, her tastes, her friend- 
ships, and the reasons which led to their forma- 
tion, were in one state wholly unlike what they 
were in the other. She had different objects of 
desire, took different views of life, looked at 
things through a different medium, according to 
her state. 

That her ‘‘second state” had its origin in, and 
was accompanied by physical disease, is evident 
from many considerations. She herself was con- 
scious of this. In her narrative she writes: 
‘“Whenever I changed into my natural state, I 
was very much debilitated. When in my second 
state, I had no inclination for. either food or 
sleep. My strength at such times was entirely 
artificial. I generally had a flush in one cheek, 
and continued thirst, which denotes inward fever.” 
Physiologists, considering the time of life when 
the strange phenomena of her life began, and the 
time of their termination, will form some conclu- 
sion as to their ultimate cause; but that the 
brain was the organ immediately affected is ren- 
dered probable from the convulsions that pre- 
ceded the first change, and from the manner of 
her death, which unmistakably indicated that 
the brain was disordered. But the facts, as far 
as ascertainable now, fail to explain the special 





features of her case; the two lives, covering fif- 
teen years, wholly unconnected with each other, 
yet each continuous from state to state; and the 
final settling down into a state of being lasting 
for a quarter of a century, and accompanied by 
no special indications of either mental or physical 
disorder, yet which had no apparent relation to 
or connection with that which she had passed 
for the first nineteen years of her life, and which 
continued through a portion of the succeeding ° 
fifteen years. 

The bearings of this case on the sanitive treat- 
ment of the insane, on questions of mental science 
beyond those alluded to, on questions of con- 
science or casuistry, and on the religious aspect 
of the matter, are left to the thinking world. 
None will be more ready than the author to re- 
ceive light on any of these important and intri- 
cate matters. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 1859, 





AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


EVER any more, 
Till my broken dream of life 
Is swallowed up ia death, 
Shall I look upon my wife. 
I prayed that she might live, 
But my prayers could not save; 
For here I am alone, 
And she is in the grave! 


It seems an age to me 

Since I saw the coffin there: 
The lid was off, and lo, 

A face within the square! 
A pale and pensive face, 

Sweet lips without a breath: 
How beautiful if sleep, 

How terrible if death! 


I lifted up the child, 

In her little mourning gown; 
But she turned away her head: 

The lid was then screwed down. 
The coffin was borne out 

In the blinding light of day, 
The black hearse moved on, 

And the coaches drove away. 


We stood around the grave, 
And the solemn prayers were read; 
Then the heavy wet earth 
Was shoveled on the dead! 
As it struck the coffin-lid 
With a dull and dreadful sound, 
It seemed to strike my heart! 
—They led me from the ground. 


But all is over now; 
And it almost soothes my pain 
To think, whatever comes, 
She can not die again! 
The blow has fallen; I know 
The worst that death can give: 
The worst of life’s to come, 
For I must learn to live! 
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What shall I do to live? 
I will play a busy part, 
Ply my subtle brain, 


And forget my stricken heart: 


Go again on ’Change; 


Buy, and sell, and scheme; 


Fit my ships for sea ; 
Do any thing but dream! 


I know the day will pass, 


In the bustle, and the light ; 


But how can I endure 


The coming home at night? 


No watching at the pane, 
No meeting at the door, 
No loving, wifely kiss, 
No Alice any more! 


Sad will be the nights, 

In my silent room alone, 
Before the ruddy grate 

No chair beside my own! 
No little hand in mine, 

No tender word or sigh: 
Only this broken life, 

This barren prayer to die! 


But I forget my child: 
She shall sit upon my knee, 
And I will talk with her, 
For that may comfort me. 
She has her mother’s eyes; 
Poor child! she little knew 
When I kissed her so to-night 
I kissed her mother too! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A BLACK SHEEP. 


hold which Mr. Bulkeley 
had over his lady lay in a 
long-unsettled account of 
wages, which her ladyship 
was quite disinclined to 
discharge. And, in spite 
of this insolvency, the foot- 
man must have found his 
profit in the place, for he 
continued to hold it from 
year to year, and to fat- 
ten on his earnings, sucli 
as they were. My lady’s 
dignity did not allow her 
to travel without this huge 
personage in her train; 
and a great comfort it must 
have been to her to reflect 
that in all the country- 
houses which she visited 
(and she would go wher- 
ever she could force an 
invitation) her attendant 
freely explained himself 
regarding her peculiarities, 
and made his brother serv- 
ants aware of his mistress’s 
embarrassed condition. — 
And yet the woman, whom 
I suppose no soul alive respected (unless, haply, 
she herself had a hankering delusion that she 
was a respectable woman), thought that her po- 


HE being for whom my friend Dick Bedford | Sition in life forbade her to move abroad without 
seemed to have a special contempt and aver- | a maid, and this hulking incumbrance in plush; 

sion was Mr. Bulkeley, the tall footman in at-| and never was seen any where in watering-place, 
tendance upon Lovel’s dear mother-in-law. One | country-house, hotel, unless she was so attended. 
of the causes of Bedford’s wrath the worthy fel-| Between Bedford and Bulkeley, then, there 
low explained to me. In the servants’ hall, | was fend and mutual hatred. Bedford chafed 
Bulkeley was in the habit of speaking in disre-| the big man by constant sneers and sarcasms, 
spectful and satirical terms of his mistress, en-; which penetrated the other’s dull hide, and 
larging upon her many foibles, and describing caused him frequently to assert that he would 
her pecuniary difficulties to the many habitués | punch Dick’s ugly head off. The housekeeper had 


of that second social circle at Shrublands. 


Vor. XX.—No, 120.—3F 


The | frequently to interpose, and fling her matronly 
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“WHERE THE SUGAR GOES.” 


arms between these men of war; and perhaps | woman, or some cther cause, the real reason is 
Bedford was forced to be still at times, for Bulke- | never assigned. You say, ‘* The conduct of 
ley was nine inches taller than himself, and was | such and such a man to his grandmother—his 
perpetually bragging of his skill and feats as a | | behavior in selling that horse to Benson—his 
bruiser. This sultan may also have wished to, manner of brushing his hair down the middle” 

fling his pocket-handkerchief to Miss Mary Pin- | —or what you will—‘‘ makes him so offensive to 
horn, who, though she loved Bedford’s wit and | me that I can’t endure him.” His verses, there- 
cleverness, might also be not insensible to the | fore, are mediocre; his speeches in parliament 
magnificent chest, calves, whiskers of Mr. Bulke-| are utter failures; his practice at the bar is 
ley. On this delicate subject, however, I can’t | dwindling every year; his powers (always small) 
speak. The men hated each other. You have, are utterly leaving him, and he is repeating his 
no doubt, remarked in your experience of life, | confounded jokes until they quite nauseate. 
that when men do hate each other, about a| Why, only about myself, and within these three 
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days, I read a nice little article—written in sor- | 
row, you know, not in anger—by our eminent | 
confrére Wiggins,* deploring the decay of, etc., 

ete. And Wiggins’s little article which was not 

found suitable for a certain Magazine ?—A/lons | 

donc! The drunkard says the pickled salmon | 

gave him the headache ; the man who hates us | 

gives a reason, but not the reason. Bedford was 

angry with Bulkeley for abusing his mistress at | 

the servants’ table? Yes. But for what else 

besides? I don’t care—nor possibly does your | 
worship, the exalted reader, for these low, vul-| 
gar kitchen quarrels. 

Out of that ground-floor room, then, I would 
not move, in spite of the utmost efforts of my | 
Lady Baker’s broad shoulder to put me out ; and | 
with many grins that evening Bedford compli- 
mented me on my gallantry in routing the enemy 
at luncheon. I think he may possibly have told | 
his master, for Lovel looked very much alarmed | 
and uneasy when we greeted each other on his | 
return from the city, but became more composed | 
when Lady Baker appeared at the second dinner- 
bell, without a trace on her fine countenance of | 
that storm which had caused all her waves to 
heave with such commotion at noon. How fine-| 
ly some people, by-the-way, can hang up quar- | 
rels, or pop them into a drawer, as they do their | 
work, when dinner is announced, and take them 
out again at a convenient season! Baker was} 
mild, gentle, a thought sad and sentimental— 
tenderly interested about her dear son and daugh- 
ter in Ireland, whom she must go and see—quite | 
easy in hand, in a word, and to the immense re- | 
lief of all of us. She kissed Lovel on retiring, | 
and prayed blessings on her Frederick. She} 
pointed to the picture: nothing could be more | 
melancholy or more gracious. 

‘* She go!”” says Mr. Bedford to me at night | 
—‘‘not she. She knows when she’s well off; 
was obliged to turn out of Bakerstown before | 
she came here: that brute Bulkeley told me so. | 
She’s always quarreling with her son and his | 
wife. Angels don’t grow every where as they | 
do at Putney, Mr. B.! You gave it her well | 
to-day at lunch—you did, though!” During my | 
stay at Shrublands Mr. Bedford paid me a reg- 
ular evening visit in my room, set the carte du | 
pays before me, and in his curt way acquainted 
me with the characters of the inmates of-the 
house and the incidents occurring therein. 

Captain Clarence Baker did not come to Shrub- 
lands on the day when his anxious mother wish- | 
ed to clear out my nest (and expel the amiable | 
bird in it) for her son’s benefit. I believe an 
important fight, which was to come off in the 
Essex Marshes, and which was postponed in con- 
sequence of the interposition of the county mag- 
istrates, was the occasion, or, at any rate, the 
pretext of the Captain’s delay. ‘“‘ He likes see- 
ing fights better than going to ’em, the Captain 
does,” my major-domo remarked. ‘‘ His regi-| 
ment was ordered to India, and he sold out: cli- | 
mate don’t agree with his precious health. The 

* To another celebrated critic. Dear Sir,—You think I | 
mean you, but upon my honor I don't. 








| pockets—that’s all. 


Captain ain’t been here ever so long, not since 
poor Mrs. L.’s time, before Miss P. came here: 
| Captain Clarence and his sister had a tremen- 
| dous quarrel together. He was up to all sorts 
of pranks, the Captain was. Not a good slot, by 
any means, I should say, Mr. Batchelor.” And 
here Bedford berins to laugh. ‘*Did you ever 
| read, Sir, a.farce called ‘ Raising the Wind?’ 
There’ 8 plenty of Jeremy Diddlers now, Captain 
Jeremy Diddlers and Lady Jeremy Diddlers too. 
Have you such a thing as half a crown about 
you? If you have, don’t invest it in some folks’ 
Beg your pardon, Sir, if I 
am bothering you with talking!” 

As long as I was at Shrublands and ready to 
partake of breakfast with my kind host and his 
children and their governess, Lady Baker had 
her own breakfast taken to herroom. But when 
there were no visitors in the house she would 
come groaning out of her bedroom to be present 
at the morning meal; and not uncommonly 
would give the little company anecdotes of the 
| departed saint, under whose invocation, as it 
| were, we were assembled, and whose simpering 
| effigy looked down upon us over her harp and 
from the wall. The eyes of the portrait follow- 
ed you about, as portraits’ eyes so painted will ; 
and those glances, as it seemed to me, still dom- 
ineered over Lovel, and made him quail as they 
had done in life. Yonder, in the corner, was 
Cecilia’s harp, with its leathern cover. I liken- 
ed the skin to that drum which the dying Zisca 
ordered should be made out of his hide to be 
beaten before the hosts of his people and inspire 
| terror. Vous concevez, I did not say to Lovel 
at breakfast, as I sat before the ghostly musical 
instrument, ‘‘ My dear fellow, that skin of Cor- 


| dovan leather belonging to your defunct Cecilia’s 


harp is like the hide which,” etc. ; but I confess 


at first I used to have a sort of crawly sensation, 


as of a sickly genteel ghost flitting about the 
place, in an exceedingly peevish humor, trying 
to scold and command, and finding her defunct 
voice couldn’t be heard—trying to reillume her 
extinguished leers and faded smiles and ogles, 
and finding no one admired or took note. In 
the gray of the gloaming, in the twilight corner 
where stands the shrouded companion of song, 
what is that white figure flickering round the silent 
harp? Once, as we were assembled in the room 
at afternoon tea, a bird, entering at the open 
window, perched on the instrument. Popham 
dashed at it. Lovel was deep in conversation 
upon the wine duties with a member of Parlia- 
ment he had brought down to dinner. Lady 
Baker, who was, if I may use the expression, 
‘*jawing” as usual, and telling ne of her tre- 
mendous stories about the Lord Lieutenant to 
Mr. Bonnington, took no note of the incident. 
Elizabeth did not seem to remark it: what was 
a bird on a harp to her but a sparrow perched on 
a bit of leather-casing! All the ghosts in Put- 
ney church-yard might rattle all their bones, and 
would not frighten that stout spirit! 

I was amused at a precaution which Bedford 
took, and somewhat alarmed at the distrust to- 
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ward Lady Baker which he exhibited, when, one 
day on my return from town—whither I had 
made an excursion of four or five hours—I found 
my bedroom door locked, and Dick arrived with 
the key. ‘‘ He’s wrote to say he’s coming this 
evening; and if he had come when you was away, 
Lady B. was capable of turning your things out 
and putting his in, and taking her oath she be- 
lieved you was going to leave. The long-bows 
Lady B. do pull are perfectly awful, Mr. B.! 
So it was long-bow to long-bow, Mr. Batchelor ; 
and I said you had took the key in your pocket, 
not wishing to have your papers disturbed. ‘She 
tried the lawn window, but I had bolted that, 
and the Captain will have the pink room after 
all, and must smoke up the chimney. I should 
have liked to see him, or you, or any one do it 
in poor Mrs. L.’s time—I just should!” 

During my visit to London I had chanced to 
meet my friend Captain Fitzb—dle, who belongs 
to a dozen clubs and knows something of every 
manin London. ‘ Knowany thing of Clarence 
Baker?” ‘*Of course I do,” says Fitz; ‘‘ and 
if you want any renseignement, my dear fellow, I 
have the honor to inform you that a blacker lit- 
tle sheep does not trot the London pavé. Wher- 
ever that ingenious officer’s name is spoken—at 
Tattersall’s, at his clubs, in his late regiments, 
in men’s society, in ladies’ society, in that ex- 
panding and most agreeable circle which you 
may call no society at all—a chorus of maledic- 
tions rises up at the mention of Baker. Know 
any thing of Clarence Baker! My dear fellow, 


enough to make your hair turn white, unless (as | 


I sometimes fondly imagine) nature has already 
performed that process, when of course I can’t 
pretend to act upon mere hair-dye.” (The whis- 
kers of the individual who addressed me, inno- 
cent, stared me in the face as he spoke, and were 
dyed of the most unblushing purple.) ‘‘ Clar- 
ence Baker, Sir, is a young man who would have 
been invaluable in Sparta as a warning against 
drunkenness and an exemplar of it. He has 
helped the regimental surgeon to some most in- 
teresting experiments in delirium tremens. He is 


known, and not in the least trusted, in every | 
billiard-room in Brighton, Canterbury, York, 


Sheffield—on every pavement which has rung with 
the clink of dragoon boot-heels. By a wise sys- 
tem of revoking at whist he has lost games which 
have caused not only his partners, but his oppo- 
nents and the whole club to admire him and to 


distrust him: long before and since he was of | 


age he has written his eminent name to bills 
which have been dishonored, and has nobly 
pleaded his minority as a reason for declining to 
pay. From the garrison towns where he has 
been quartered he has carried away not only the 
hearts of the milliners, but their gloves, haber- 
dashery, and perfumery. He has had contro- 
versies with Cornet Green regarding horse trans- 


if you stay three days in a country house with 
him—which appears to be your present happy 
idea—that he will quarrel with you, insult you, 
and apologize; that he will intoxicate himself 
more than once; that he will offer to play cards 
with you, and not pay on losing (if lhe wins, I 
perhaps need not state what his conduct will 
be); and that he will try to borrow money from 
you, and most likely from your servant, before 
he goes away.” So saying, the sententious Fitz 
strutted up the steps of one of his many club- 
haunts in Pall Mall, and left me forewarned, and 
| I trust forearmed, against Captain Clarence and 
all his works. 

The adversary, when at length I came in sight 
of him, did not seem very formidable. I beheld 
a weakly little man with Chinese eyes, and pretty 
little feet and hands, whose pallid countenance 
told of Finishes and Casinos. His little chest 
and fingers were decorated with many jewels. 
A perfume of tobacco hung round him. His 
little mustache was twisted with an elaborate 
gummy curl. I perceived that the little hand 
which twirled the mustache shook woefully: and 
from the little chest there came a cough surpris- 
ingly loud and dismal. . 

He was lying on a sofa as I entered, and the 
children of the house were playing round him. 
‘*Tf you are our uncle, why didn’t you come to 
see us oftener ?” asks Popham. 

** How should I know that you were such un- 
commonly nice children?” asks the Captain. 

‘We're not nice to you,” says Popham. 
‘*Why do you cough so? Mamma used to 
}cough. And why does your hand shake so?” 

‘*My hand shakes because I am ill: and I 
cough because I’m ill. Your mother died of it, 
| and I dare say I shall too.” 

‘*T hope you'll be good, and repent before you 
| die, uncle, and I will lend you some nice books,” 
says Cecilia. 
‘¢ Oh, bother books!” cries Pop. 
| ** And I hope you'll be good, Popham,” and 
“You hold your tongue, Miss,” and ‘‘I shall,” 
and ‘‘TI sha’n’t,” and ‘‘You’re another,” and 
‘¢T'll tell Miss Prior”—*‘ Go and tell, tell-tale’— 
** Boo”—** Boo” —** Boo” —‘*‘ Boo”—and I don’t 
know what more exclamations came tumultuous- 
| ly and rapidly from these dear children, as their 
juncle lay before them, a handkerchief to his 
| mouth, his little feet high raised on the sofa 
| cushions. 
Captain Baker turned a little eye toward me, 
}as I entered the room, but did not change his 
| easy and elegant posture. When I came near 
to the sofa where he reposed he was good enough 
| to call out: 

‘¢ Glass of sherry!” 

‘¢Tt’s Mr. Batchelor; it isn’t Bedford, uncle,” 
says Cissy. 
| ‘¢Mr. Batchelor ain’t got any sherry in his 











actions, disputed turf-accounts with Lieutenant | pocket: have you, Mr. Batchelor? ‘You ain’t 
Brown, and betting and backgammon differ- | like old Mrs. Prior, always pocketing things, are 
ences with Captain Black. From all I have you?” cries Pop, and falls a laughing at the 
heard he is the worthy son of his admirable mo- ludicrous idea of my being mistaken for Bed- 
ther. And I bet you even on the four events, ford. 
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‘* Beg your pardon. How should I know, you} ‘‘ You forgot to pay me some money you bor- 
know ?” drawls the invalid on the sofa. ‘‘ Every | rowed of me—one pound five, Sir’—says Bed- 
body’s the same now, you see.” | ford, whose eyes slyly turned in my direction. 

“Sir!” says I, and “Sir” was all I could say. | And here, according to her wont at this meal, 
The fact is, I could have replied with something | the dark-robed Miss Prior entered the room. 
remarkably neat and cutting, which would have | She was coming forward with her ordinarily 
transfixed the languid little jackanapes who | erect attitude and firm step, but paused in her 
dared to mistake me for a footman; but, you! walk an instant, and when she came to us I 
see, I only thought of my repartee some eight | thought looked remarkably pale. She made a 
hours afterward when I was lying in bed, and I | slight courtesy, and it must be confessed that 
am sorry to own that a great number of my best | Captain Baker rose up from his sofa for a mo- 








bon mots have been made in that way. So, as I 
had not the pungent remark ready when wanted, 
I can’t say I said it to Captain Baker, but I dare 


say I turned very red, and said “‘Sir!” and— | 


and, in fact, that was all. 

**You were goin’ to say somethin’?” asked 
the Captain, affably. 

“You know my friend, Mr. Fitzboodle, I be- 
lieve?” said 1; the fact is, I really did not know 
what to say. 

*¢Some mistake—think not.” 

‘‘He is a member of the Flag Club,” I re- 
marked, looking my young fellow hard in the 
face. 

“JT ain't. There’s a set of cads in that club 
that will say any thing.” 

“You may not know him, Sir, but he seemed 
to know you very well. Are we to have any 
tea, children?” I say, flinging myself down on 
an easy-chair, taking up a magazine, and adopt- 
ing an easy attitude, though I dare say my face 
was as red as a turkey-cock’s, and I was boiling 
over with rage. 

As we had a very good breakfast and a pro- 
fuse luncheon at Shrublands, of course we could 
not support nature till dinner-time without a 
five o’clock tea; and this was the meal for which 
I pretended to ask. Bedford, with his silver ket- 
tle and his buttony satellite, presently brought in 
this refection, and of course the children bawled 
out to him, 

*¢* Bedford — Bedford! uncle mistook Mr. 
Batchelor for you.” 

**T could not be mistaken for a more honest 
man, Pop,” said I. And the bearer of the tea- 
urn gave mc a look of gratitude and kindness 
which, I own, went far to restore my rufiled 
equanimity. 

‘* Since you are the butler, will you get me a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit ?” says the Captain. 
And Bedford retiring, returned presently with 
the wine. 

The young gentleman’s hand shook so, that, 
in order to drink his wine, he had to surprise it, 
as it were, and seize it with his mouth, when 
a shake brought the glass near his lips. He 
drained the wine, and held out his hand for an- 
other glass. The hand was steadier now. 

**You the man who was here before?” asks 
the Captain. 

‘Six years ago, when you were here, Sir,” 
says the butler. 

‘What! I ain’t changed, I suppose?” 

** Yes, you are, Sir.” 

‘** Then how the dooce do you remember me ?” 





ment when she appeared. She then sate down, 
| with her back toward him, turning toward her- 
self the table and its tea apparatus. 
| At this board my Lady Baker found us as- 
| sembled when she returned from her afternoon 
drive. She flew to her darling reprobate of a 
|son. She took his hand, she smoothed back his 
| hair from his damp forehead. ‘‘My darling 
child,” cries this fond mother, ‘* what 2 pulse 
| you have got!” 
|  **¥ suppose because I’ve been drinking,” says 
the prodigal. 
** Why didn’t you come out driving with me? 
| The afternoon was lovely !” 
| ‘To pay visits at Richmond? Not as I 
| knows on, ma’am,” says the invalid.: ‘Con- 
| Versation with elderly ladies about poodles, Bi- 
ble-societies, that kind of thing? It must be a 
doocid lovely afternoon that would make me 
| like that sort of game.” And here comes a fit 
of coughing, over which mamma ejaculates her 
sympathy. 

*¢ Kick—kick—killin’ myself!” gasps out the 
Captain; “know Iam. No man can lead my 
life and stand it. Dyin’ by inches! Dyin’ by 
whole yards, by Jo—ho—hove, Iam!” Indeed 
he was as bad in health as in morals, this grace- 
less captain. 

**That man of Lovel’s seems a d insolent 
beggar,” he presently and ingenuously remarks. 

**Oh, uncle, you mustn’t say those words!” 
cries nieve Cissy. 

“ He’s a man, and may say what helikes; and 
so will I when I’m a man. Yes, and I'll say it 
now, too, if I like,” cries Master Popham. 

‘* Not to give me pain, Popham? Will you?” 
asks the governess. 

On which the boy says, ‘* Well, who wants to 
hurt you, Miss Prior?” 

And our colloquy ends by the arrival of the 
man of the house from the city. 

What I have admired in some dear women is 
their capacity for quarreling and for reconcilia- 
tion. As I saw Lady Baker hanging round her 
son’s neck, and fondling his scanty ringlets, I re- 
membered the awful stories with which in former 
days she used to entertain us regarding this rep- 
robate. Her heart was pin-cushioned with his 
filialcrimes. Under her chestnut front her lady- 
ship’s real head of hair was gray in consequence 
of his iniquities. His precocious appetite had 
devoured the greater part of her jointure. He 
had treated her many dangerous illnesses with 
indifference: had been the worst son, the worst 
brother, the most ill-conducted school-boy, the 
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most immoral young man—the terror of house- | 
holds, the Lovelace of garrison towns, the per- | 
verter of young officers; in fact, Lady Baker did | 
not know how she supported existence at: all | 
under the agony occasioned by his crimes, and 
it was only from the possession of a more than 
ordinarily strong sense of religion that she was 
enabled to bear her burden. 

The Captain himself explained these alterna- 
ting maternal caresses and quarrels in his easy 
way. 

**Saw how the old lady kissed and fondled 
me?” says he to his brother-in-law. ‘‘ Quite re- 
freshin’, ain’t it? Hang me, I thought she was 
goin’ to send me a bit of sweet-bread off her own 
plate. Came up to my room last night, wanted 
to tuck me up in bed, and abused my brother to 
me for an hour. You see, when I’m in favor, 
she always abuses Lovel; when he’s in favor she 
abuses me to him. And my sister-in-law, didn’t 
she give it my sister-in-law! Oh! I'll trouble 
you! And poor Cecilia—why hang me, Mr. 
Batchelor, she used to go on—this bottle’s corked, 
I'm hanged if it isn’t—to go on about Cecilia, 
and call her. . . . Hullo!” 

Here he was interrupted by our host, who said, 
sternly, * 

*¢ Will you please to forget those quarrels, or 
not mention them here? Will you have more 
wine, Batchelor?” 

And Lovel rises, and haughtily stalks out of 
the room. To do Lovel justice, he had a great 
contempt and dislike for his young brother-in- 
law, which, with his best magnanimity, he could 
not at all times conceal. 

So our host stalks toward the drawing-room, 
leaving Captain Clarence sipping wine. 

** Don’t go too,” says the Captain. ‘‘ He’sa 
confounded rum fellow, my brother-in-law is. 
He’s a confounded ill-conditioned fellow, too. 
They always are, you know, these tradesmen 
fellows, these half-bred ’uns. I used to tell my 
sister so; but she would have him, because he 


> had such lots of money, you know. And she 


threw over a fellar she was very fond of; and I 
told her she’d regret it. I told Lady B. she'd 
regret it. It was all Lady B.’s doing. She 
made Cissy throw the fellar over. He was a 
bad match, certainly, Tom Mountain was; and 
not a clever fellow, you know, or that sort of 
thing; but at any rate, he was a gentleman, and 
better than a confounded sugar-baking beggar 
out Ratcliff Highway.” 

** You seem to find that claret very good!” I 
remark, speaking, I may say, Socratically, to my 
young friend, who had been swallowing bumper 
after bumper. 

**Claret good! Yes, doosid good!” 

“Well, you see our confounded sugar-baker 
gives you his best.” 

*¢ And why shouldn’t he, hang him? Why, 
the fellow chokes with money. What does it 





would show—you understand me, you know. 
But a sugar-baker with ten thousand a year, 
what does it matter to him, bottle of claret more 
—less ?” 

‘*Let us go in to the ladies,” I say. 

“Go in to mother! J don’t want to go in to 
my mother,” cried out the artless youth. ‘‘ And 
I don’t want to go in to the sugar-baker, hang 
him! and I don’t want to go in to the children; 
and I'd rather have a glass of brandy-and-water 
with you, old boy. Here, you! What’s your 
name? Bedford! I owe you five-and-twenty 
shillings, do I, old Bedford? Give us a good 
glass of Schnaps, and I'll pay you! Look here, 
Batchelor. I hate that sugar-baker. Two years 
ago I drew a bill on him, and he wouldn’t pay 
it—perhaps he would have paid it, but my sister 
wouldn’t let him. And, I say, shall we go and 
have a cigar in your room? My mother’s been 
abusing you to me like fun this morning. She 
abuses every body. She used to abuse Cissy. 
Cissy used to abuse her—used to fight like two 
cats . — 

And if I narrate this conversation, dear Spar- 
tan youth! if I show thee this Helot maunder- 
ing in his cups, it is tnat from his odious exam- 
ple thou mayest learn to be moderate in the use 
of thine own. Has the enemy who has entered 
thy mouth ever stolen away thy brains? Has 
wine ever caused thee to blab secrets; to utter 
egotisms and follies? Beware of it. Has it 
ever been thy friend at the end of the hard day’s 
work, the cheery companion of thy companions, 
the promoter of harmony, kindness, harmless 
social pleasure? Be thankful for it. Two years 
since, when the comet was blazing in the au- 
tumnal sky, I stood on the chateau steps of a 
great claret proprietor. ‘‘ Boirai-je de ton vin, 
O cométe ?” I said, addressing the luminary with 
the flaming tail. Shall those generous bunches 
which you ripen yield their juices for me mori- 
turo? It wasasolemn thought. Ah! my dear 
brethren! who knows the Order of the Fates ? 
When shall we pass the Gloomy Gates? Which 
of us goes, whica of us waits to drink those fa- 
mous Fifty-eights? A sermon, upon my word! 
And pray why not a little homily on an autumn 
eve over a purple cluster? . . . If that rickety 
boy had only drunk claret I warrant you his 
tongue would not have blabbed, his hand would 
not have shaken, his wretched little brain and 
body would not have reeled with fever. 

** Gad,” said he next day to me, ‘‘ cut again 
last night. Have an idea that I abused Lovel. 
When I have a little wine on board always speak 
my mind, don’t you know. Last time I was 
here in my poor sister’s time, said somethin’ to 
her, don’t quite know what it was, somethin’ 
confoundedly true and unpleasant I dare say. I 
think it was about a fellow she used to go on 
with before she married the sugar-baker. And I 
got orders to quit, by Jove, Sir—neck and crop, 


matter to him how much he spends ? You're a! Sir, and no mistake! And we gave it one an- 
poor man, I dare day. You don’t look as if you other over the stairs. Oh my! we did pitch in !—- 
| And that was the last time I ever saw Cecilia— 
give you my word. A doosid unforgiving wo- 


were over-flush of money. Well, if you stood a! 
good dinner, it would be all right—I mean it | 
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man, my poor sister was, and between you and 
me, Batchelor, as great a flirt as ever threw a 
fellar over. You should have heard her and my 
Lady B. go on, that’s all!—Well, mamma, are 
you going out for a drive in the coachy-poachy ? 
—Not as I knows on, thank you, as I before had 
the honor to observe. Mr. Batchelor and me 
are going to play a little game at billiards.” We 


did, and I won; and from that day to this have | 


never been paid my little winnings. 

On the day after the doughty Captain’s arrival 
Miss Prior, in whose face I had remarked a great 
expression of gloom and care, neither made her 
appearance at breakfast nor at the children’s 
dinner. ‘Miss Prior was a little unwell,” 
Lady Baker said, with an air of most perfect 
satisfaction. ‘* Mr. Drencher will come to see 
her this afternoon, and prescribe for her, I dare 
say,” adds her ladyship, nodding and winking a 
roguish eye at me. I was at a loss to under- 
stand what was the point of humor which amused 
Lady B., until she herself explained it. 

‘¢ My good Sir,” she said, ‘‘ I think Miss Prior 
is not at all averse to being ill.” And the nods 
recommenced. 

** As how?” I ask. 

**To being ill, or at least to calling in the 
medical man.” 

“Attachment between governess and Saw- 
bones I make bold for to presume?” says the 
Captain. 

‘* Precisely, Clarence—a very fitting match. 
I saw the affair, even before Miss Prior owned 
it—that is to say, she has not denied it. She 


should. But the fugacious years have lapsed, 
my Posthumus! My waist is now a good bit 
wider than my chest, and it is decreed that I 
shall be alone! 

My tone, then, when next I saw Elizabeth, 
was sorrowful—not angry. Drencher, the young 
doctor, came punctually enough, you may be 
sure, to look after his patient. Little Pinhorn, 
the children’s maid, led the young practitioner 
smiling toward the school-room regions. His 
creaking highlows sprang swiftly up the stairs. 





I happened to be in the hall, and surveyed him 
| with a grim pleasure. ‘* Now he is in the school- 
jroom,” I thought. ‘‘ Now he is taking her 
| hand—it is very white—and feeling her pulse. 
And so on, and soon. Surely, surely Pinhorn 

remains in the room?” I am sitting on a hall- 
| table as I muse plaintively on these things, and 
| gaze up the stairs by which the Hakeem (great, 
| carroty-whiskered cad!) has passed into the 
| sacred precincts of the harem. As I gaze up 
| the stair another door opens into the hall; a 
| scowling face peeps through that door and looks 
| up the stair too. “Tis Bedford, who has slid 

out of his pantry and watches the doctor. And 
| thou, too, my poor Bedford! Oh! the whole 
| world throbs with vain heart-pangs, and tosses 
land heaves with longing, unfulfilled desires! 
| All night, and all over the world, bitter tears 

are dropping as regular as the dew, and cruel 

memories are haunting the pillow. Close my 

hot eyes, kind Sleep! Do not visit it, dear de- 
|lusive images out of the Past! Often your 
| figure shimmers through my dreams, Glorvina. 


says she can’t afford to marry, that she has chil- | Not as you are now, the stout mother of many 
dren enough at home in her brothers and sisters. | children—you always had an alarming likeness 
She is a well-principled young woman, and dves | to your own mother, Glorvina—but as you were 
credit, Mr. Batchelor, to yoyr recommendation, | —slim, black-haired, blue-eyed—when your car- 
and the education she has received from her un- | nation lips warbled the Vale of Avoca, or the 











cle, the Master of St. Boniface.’ 

** Cissy to school; Pop to Eton; and Miss 
Whatdyoucall to grind the pestle in Sawbones’ 
back-shop: Isee!” says Captain Clarence. ‘‘ He 
seems a low, vulgar blackguard, that Sawbones.” 

“Of course, my love; what can you expect 
from that sort of person?” asks mamma, whose 
own father was a small attorney, in a small 
Irish town. 

**T wish I had his confounded good health,” 
cries Clarence, coughing. ~ 

‘My poor darling !” says mamma. 

I said nothing. And so Elizabeth was en- 
gaged to that great, broad-shouldered, red- 
whiskered, young surgeon with the huge appe- 
tite and the dubious /’s! Well, why not? 
What was it to me? 
him? Was he not an honest man and a fitting 
match for her? Yes. Very good. Only if I 
do love a bird or flower to glad me with its dark 
blue eye, it is the first to fade away. If I have 
a partiality for a young gazelle it is the first to 
—pshaw! What have I to do with this namby- 
pamby? Can the heart that has truly loved 
ever forget, and doesn’t it as truly love on to the 
—stuff! Iam past the age of such follies. I 
might have made a woman happy: I think I 


Why shouldn’t she marry | 


| Angels’ Whisper. ‘‘ What!” I say then, look- 
ing up the stair, ‘‘am I absolutely growing 
jealous of yon apothecary ?—O fool!” And at 
this junctvr> out peers Bedford’s face from the 
pantry, and I see he is jealous too. I tie my 
shoe as I sit on the table; I don’t affect to notice 
Bedford in the least (who, in fact, pops his own 
head back again as soon as he sees mine). I 
| take my wide-awake from the peg, set it on one 
| side my head, and strut whistling out of the hall 
door. I stretch over Putney Heath, and my 
| spirit resumes its tranquillity. 
| I sometimes keep a little journal of my pro- 
| ceedings, and on referring to its pages the scene 
| rises before me pretty clearly to which the brief 
| notes allude. On this day I find noted: ‘‘ Fri- 
day, July 14.-®B. came down to-day. Seems to 
require a great deal of attendance from Dr.—Row 
| between dowagers after dinner.” ‘*B.,” I need 
not remark, is Bessy. ‘‘ Dr.,” of course, you 
| know. ‘‘ Row between dowagers,” means a bat- 
tle royal between Mrs. Bonnington and Lady 
Baker, such as not unfrequent!y raged‘under the 
kindly Lovel’s roof. 
Lady Baker's gigantic menial Bulkeley con- 
descended to wait at the family dinner at Shrub- 
lands, when perforce he had to put himself under 
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Mr. Bedford's orders. Bedford would gladly 
have dispensed with the London footman, over 
whose calves, he said, he and his boy were always 
tumbling; but Lady Baker’s dignity would not 
allow her to part from her own man; and her 
good-natured son-in-law allowed her, and indeed 
almost all other persons, to have their own way. 
I have reason to fear Mr. Bulkeley’s morals 
were loose. Mrs. Bonnington had a special 
horror of him; his behavior in the village pub- 
lic-houses, where his powder and plush were for- 
ever visible—his freedom of behavior and con- 


versation before the good lady’s nurse and parlor- | 


maids—provoked her anger and suspicion. More 
than once she whispered to me her loathing of 
this flour-besprinkled monster; and as much as 
such a gentle creature could, she showed her 
dislike to him by her behavior. The flunkey’s 
solemn equanimity was not to be disturbed by 
any such feeble indications of displeasure. From 
his powdered height he looked down upon Mrs. 
Bonnington, and her esteem or her dislike was 
beneath him. 

Now on this Friday night the 14th, Captain 
Clarence had gone to pass the day in town, and 
our Bessy made her appearance again, the doc- 
tor’s prescriptions having, I suppose, agreed with 
her. Mr. Bulkeley, who was handing coffee to 
the ladies, chose to offer none to Miss Prior, and 
I was amused when I saw Bedford’s heel scrunch 
down on the flunkey’s right foot, as he pointed 
toward the governess. The oaths which Bulke- 
ley had to devour in silence must have been 
frightful. To do the gallant fellow justice, I 
think he would have died rather than speak be- 
fore company in a drawing-room. He limped 
up and offered the refreshment to the young 
lady, who bowed and declined it. 

*< Frederick,” Mrs. Bonnington begins, when 
the coffee-ceremony is over, ‘‘ now the servants 
are gone, I must scold you about the waste at 
your table, my dear. What was the need of 
opening that great bottle of Champagne? Lady 
Baker only takes two glasses. Mr. Batchelor 
doesn’t touch it.” (No, thank you, my dear 
Mrs. Bonnington: too old a stager.) ‘ Why 
not have a little bottle instead of that great, 
large, immense one? Bedford is a teetotaler. 
I suppose it is that London footman who likes it.” 

** My dear mother, I haven’t really ascertained 
his tastes,” says Lovel. 

*¢ Then why not tell Bedford to open a pint, 
dear?” pursues mamma. 

**Oh, Bedford—Bedford, we must not men- 
tion him, Mrs. Bonnington!” cries Lady Baker. 
“‘ Bedford is faultless. Bedford‘has the keys of 
every thing. Bedford is not to be controlled in 
any thing. Bedford is to be at liberty to be rude 
to my servant.” 

*¢ Bedford was admirably kind in his attend- 
ance on your daughter, Lady Baker,” says Lovel, 
his brow darkening: “and as for your man, I 
should think he was big enough to protect him- 
self from any rudeness of poor Dick!” The good 
fellow had been angry for one moment, at the 
next he was all for peace and conciliation. 





Lady Baker puts on her superfine air. With 
that air she had often awe-stricken good, simple 
Mrs. Bonnington ; and she loved to use it when- 
ever city folks or humble people were present. 
You see she thought herself your superior and 
mine: as de par le monde there are many artless 
Lady Bakers who do. ‘‘ My dear Frederick! 
says Lady B. then, putting on her best Mayfair 
manner, ‘‘excuse me for saying, but you don’t 
know the—the class of servant to which Bulke- 
ley belongs. I had him as a great favor from 
Lord Toddleby’s. That—that class of servant 
is not generz! » accustomed to go out single.” 

** Unless they are two behind a carriage-perch 
they pine away, I suppose,” remarks Mr. Lovel, 
**as one love-bird does without his mate.” 

** No doubt—no doubt,” says Lady B., who 
does not in the least understand him; ‘‘I only 
say you are not accustomed here—in this kind 
of establishment, you understand—to that class 
ft" 

But here Mrs. Bonnington could contain her 
wrath no more. ‘‘ Lady Baker!” cries that in- 
jured mother, “‘is my son’s establishment not 
good enough for any powdered wretch in En- 
gland? Is the house of a British merchant—” 

‘*My dear creature—my dear creature!” in- 
terposes her ladyship, ‘‘ it zs the house of a British 
merchant, and a most comfortable house too.” 

** Yes, as you find it,” remarks mamma. 

**Yes, as I find it, when I come to take care 
of that departed angel’s children, Mrs. Bonning- 
ton!” (Lady B. here indicates the Cecilian effi- 
gy)—“‘ of that dear seraph’s orphans, Mrs. Bon- 
nington! Youcannot. You have other duties 
—other children—a husband, whom you have 
left at home in delicate health, and who—” 

‘* Lady Baker!” exclaims Mrs. Bonnington, 
**no one shall say I don’t take care of my dear 
husband !” 

‘* My dear Lady Baker !—my dear—dear mo- 
ther!” cries Lovel, ép/oré, and whimpers aside 
to me, ‘*They spar in this way every night, 
when we’re alone. It’s too bad, ain’t it, Batch ?” 

“T say you do take care of Mr. Bonnington,” 
Baker blandly resumes (she has hit Mrs. Bon- 
nington on the raw place, and smilingly proceeds 
to thong again): ‘‘I say you do take care of 
your husband, my dear creature, and that is why 
you can’t attend to Frederick! And as he is of 
a very easy temper—except sometimes with his 
poor Cecilia’s mother—he allows all his trades- 
men to cheat him, all his servants to cheat him, 
Bedford to be rude to every body; and if to me, 
why not to my servant Bulkeley, with whom Lord 
Toddleby’s groom of the chambers gave me the 
very highest character ?” 

Mrs. Bonnington, in a great flurry, broke in 
by saying she was surprised to hear that noble- 
men had grooms in their chambers: and she 
thought they were much better in the stables: 
and when they dined with Captain Huff, you 
know, Frederick, Ais man always brought such 
a dreadful smell of the stable in with him, that— 
Here she paused. Baker’s eye was on her; and 
that dowager was grinning a cruel triumph. 
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‘He! he! You mistake, my good Mrs. Bon-| in-law; and, almost always polite, was at break- 


nington!” says her ladyship. ‘‘ Your poor mo- | 
ther mistakes, my dear Frederick. You have 
lived in a quiet and most respectable sphere, but 
not, you understand, not—” 

‘* Not what, pray, Lady Baker? We have 
lived in this neighborhood twenty years: in my 
late husband’s time, when we saw a great deal | 
of company, and this dear Frederick was a boy | 
at Westminster School. And we have paid for | 
every thing we have had for twenty years; and | 
we have not owed a penny to any tradesman. | 
And we may not have had powdered footmen, six | 
feet high, impertinent beasts, who were rude to | 
all the maids in the place. Don’t—I wiil speak, | 
Frederick! But servants who loved us, and | 
who were paid their wages, and who—o—ho— 
ho—ho!” 

Wipe your eyes, dear friends! out with all | 
your pocket-handkerchiefs. I protest I can not | 
bear to see a woman in distress. Of course | 
Fred Lovel runs to console his dear old mother, | 
and vows Lady Baker meant no harm. | 

‘‘Meant harm! My dear Frederick, what | 
harm can I mean? [I only said your poor mo- | 
ther did not seem to know what a groom of the | 
chambers was! How should she?” 

**Come, come,” says Frederick, ‘* enough of 
this! Miss Prior, will you be so kind as to give 
us a little music ?” 

Miss Prior was playing Beethoven at the pi- 
ano, very solemnly and finely, when our Black 
Sheep returned to this quiet fold, and, I am sor- 
ry to say, in avery riotous condition. The bril- 
liancy of his eye, the purple flush on his nose, 
the unsteady gait, and uncertain tone of voice, 
told tales of Captain Clarence, who stumbled over 
more than one chair before he found a seat near 
me. 
** Quite right, old boy,” says he, winking at, 
me. ‘Cut again—dooshid good fellosh. Bet- 
ter than beingalong with you shtoopid-old-fogish.” | 
And he began to warble wild ‘‘ Fol-de-rol-lolls” | 
in an insane accompaniment to the music. 

‘¢ By Heavens, this is too bad!” growls Lovel. | 
‘*¢ Lady Baker, let your big man carry your son | 
to bed. Thank you, Miss Prior!” 

At a final yell, which the unlucky young} 
scape-grace gave, Elizabeth stopped, and rose 
from the piano, looking very pale. She made 
her courtesy, and was departing when the wretch- 
ed young Captain sprang up, looked at her, and | 
sank back on the sofa with another wild laugh. 
Bessy fled away scared, and white as a sheet. 

‘‘ TAKE THE BRUTE TO BED!” roars the mas- 
ter of the house, in great wrath. And scape- 
grace was conducted to his apartment, whither 
he went laughing wildly, and calling out, ‘* Come 
on, old sh-sh-shugarbaker !” 

The morning after this fine exhibition Cap- 
tain Clarence Baker’s mamma announced to us 
that her poor dear suffering boy was too ill to 
come to breakfast, and I believe he prescribed 
for himself deviled drumstick and soda-water, of 
which he partook in his bedroom. Lovel, sel- 
dom angry, was violently wroth with his brother- 











fast scarcely civil to Lady Baker. I am bound 
to say that female abused her position. She 
appealed to Cecilia's picture a great deal too 
much during the course of breakfast. She hint- 
ed, she sighed, she waggled her head at me, and 
spoke about ‘‘that angel” in the most tragic 
manner. Angel is all very well: but your an- 
gel brought in @ tout propos; your departed 
blessing called out of her grave ever so many 
times a day; when grandmamma wants to car- 
ry a point of her own; when the children are 
nanghty or noisy ; when papa betrays a flicker- 
ing inclination to dine at his club, or to bring 
home a bachelor friend or two to Shrublands— 
I say your angel always dragged in by the wings 
into the conversation loses her effect. No man’s 
heart put on wider crape than Lovel’s at Cecil- 
ia’s loss. Considering the circumstances, his 
grief was most creditable to him: but at break- 
fast, at lunch, about Bulkeley the footman, 
about the barouche or the phaeton, or any trum- 
pery domestic perplexity, to have a Deus intersit 
was too much. And I observed, with some in- 
ward satisfaction, that when Baker uttered her 
pompous funereal phrases, rolled her eyes up to 
the ceiling, and appealed to that quarter, the 
children ate their jam and quarreled and kick- 
ed their little shins under the table, Lovel read 
his paper and looked at his watch to see if it was 
omnibus time; and Bessy made the tea, quite 
undisturbed by the old lady’s tragical prattle. 

When Baker described her son’s fearful cough 
and dreadfully feverish state, I said, ‘‘ Surely, 
Lady Baker, Mr. Drencher had better be sent 
for ;” and I suppose I uttered the digusting dis- 
syllable Drencher with a fine sarcastic accent ; 
for once, just once, Bessy’s gray eyes rose through 
the spectacles and met mine with a glance of 
unutterable sadness, then calmly settled down 
on to the slop-basin again, or the urn in which 
her pale features, of course, were odiously dis- 
torted. 

** You will not bring any body home to din- 
ner, Frederick, in my poor boy’s state?” asks 
Lady B. 

‘*He may stay in his bedroom, I suppose ?” 
replies Lovel. 

“‘He is Cecilia’s brother, Frederick!” cries 
the lady. 

**Conf—” Lovel was beginning. What was 
he about to say? 

‘* Tf you are going to confound your angel in 
heaven I have nothing to say, Sir!” cries the 
mother of Clarence. 

‘*¢ Parbleu, madame !” cried Lovel, in French ; 
‘‘if he were not my wife’s brother do you think 
I would let him stay here?” 

“‘Parly Francais? Oui, oui, oui!” cries Pop. 
‘*T know what Pa means!” 

‘* And sodo J know. And I shall lend Un- 


| cle Clarence some books which Mr. Bonnington 


gave me, and—” 

‘¢Hold your tongué all!” shouts Lovel, with 
a stamp of his foot. 

*¢ You will, perhaps, have the great kindness 
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to allow me the use of your carriage, or, at least, 
to wait here until my poor suffering boy can be 
moved, Mr. Lovel?” says Lady B., with the airs 
of a martyr. 

Lovel rang the bell. ‘‘ The carriage for Lady 
Baker, at her ladyship’s hour, Bedford; and the 
cart for her luggage. Her ladyship and Captain 
Baker are going away.” 

**T have lost one child, Mr. Lovel, whom 
some people seem to forget. I am not going to 
murder another! I will not leave this house, 
Sir, unless you drive me from it by force, until 
the medical man has seen my boy!” And here 
she and sorrow sat down again. She was always 
giving warning. She was always fitting the hal- 
ter and traversing the cart, was Lady B., but 
she forever declined to drop the handkerchief 
and have the business over. I saw by a little 
shrug in Bessy’s shoulders what the governess’s 
views were of the matter: and, in a word, Lady 
B. no more went away on this day than she had 
done on forty previous days when she announced 
her intention of going. She would accept ben- 
efits, you see, but then she insulted her benefac- 
tors, and so squared accounts. 

That great, healthy, florid, scarlet-whiskered, 
medical wretch came at about twelve, saw Mr. 
Baker, and prescribed for him; and of course he 
must have a few words with Miss Prior, and in- 
quire into the state of her health. Just as on 
the previous occasion, I happened to be in the 
hall when Drencher went up stairs; Bedford 
happened to be looking out of his pantry-door : 
I burst into a yell of laughter when I saw Dick’s 
livid face—the sight somehow suited my savage 
soul. 

No sooner was Medicus gone when Bessy, 
grave and pale, in bonnet and spectacles, came 
sliding down stairs. I do not mean down the 
baluster, which was Pop’s favorite method of de- 
scent, but slim, tail, noiseless, in a nunlike calm, 
she swept down the steps. Of course I followed 
her. And there was Master Bedford’s nose peep- 
ing through the pantry-door at us as we went 
out with the childen. Pray, what business of 
his was it to be always watching any body who 
walked with Miss Prior? 

**So, Bessy,” I said, ‘‘ what report does Mr. 
—hem !—Mr. Drencher—give of the interesting 
invalid ?” 

**Oh, the most horrid! He says that Cap- 
tain Baker has several times had a dreadful dis- 
ease brought on by drinking, and that he is mad 
when he has it. He has delusions, sees demons, 
when he is in this state—wants to be watched.” 

*¢ Drencher tells you every thing.” 

She says, meekly: ‘‘ He attends us when we 
are ill.” 

I remark, with fine irony: ‘‘ He attends the 
whole family: he is always coming to Shrub- 
lands !” 

‘*He comes very often,” Miss Prior says, 
gravely. 


‘* And do you mean to say, Bessy,” I cry, mad- | 


ly cutting off two or three heads of yellow broom 





like that, who drops his /’s about the room, is a 
welcome visitor ?” 

‘*T should be very ungrateful if he were not 
welcome, Mr. Batchelor,” says Miss Prior. 
‘¢ And call me by my surname, please—and he 
has taken care of all my family—and—” 

*¢ And of course, of course, of course, Miss 
Prior!” says I, brutally; ‘‘and this is the way 
the world wags; and this is the way we are ill 
and are cured; and we are grateful to the doctor 
that cures us!” 

She nods her grave head. ‘‘ You used to be 
kinder to me once, Mr. Batchelor, in old days— 
in your—in my time of trouble! Yes, my dear, 
that is a beautiful bit of broom! Oh, what a 
fine butterfly!” (Cecilia scours the plain after 
the butterfly.) ‘* You used to be kinder to me 
once—when we were both unhappy.” 

“T was unhappy,” I say, ‘‘ but I survived. I 
was ill, but I am now pretty well, thank you. 
I was jilted by a false, heartless woman. Do 
you suppose there are no other heartless women 
in the world?” And Iam confident, if Bessy’s 
breast had not been steel, the daggers which 
darted out from my eyes would have bored fright- 
ful stabs in it. 

But she shook her head, and looked at me so 
sadly that my eye-daggers tumbled down to the 
ground at once; for you see, though I am a 
jealous Turk, I am a very easily appeased jeal- 
ous Turk; and if I had been Bluebeard, and my 
wife, just as I was going to decapitate her, had 
lifted up her head trom the block and cried a 
little, I should have dropped my cimeter, and 
said, ‘* Come, come, Fatima, never mind for the 
present about that key and closet business, and 
I'll chop your head off some other morning.” I 
say Bessy disarmed me. Pooh! Isay. Women 
will make a fool of me tothe end. Ah! ye gra- 
cious Fates! Cut my thread of life ere it grow 
too long. Suppose I were to live till seventy, 
and some little wretch of a woman were to set 
her cap at me? She would catch me—I know 
she would. AH the males of our family have 
been spoony and soft to a degree perfectly ludi- 
crous and despicable to contemplate— Well, 
Bessy Prior, putting a hand out, looked at me, 
and said: 

**You are the oldest and best friend I have 
ever had, Mr. Batchelor—the only friend.” 

** Am I, Elizabeth?” I gasp, with a beating 
heart. 

“Cissy is running back with a butterfly.” 
(Our hands unlock.) ‘‘ Don’t you see the diffi- 
culties of my position? Don’t you know that 
ladies are often jealous of governesses; and that 
unless—unless they imagined I was—I was fa- 
vorable to Mr. Drencher, who is very good and 
kind—the ladies at Shrublands might not like 
my remaining alone in the house with—with— 
you understand?” A moment the eyes look over 
the spectacles: at the next, the meek bonnet 
bows down toward the ground. 

I wonder did she hear the bump—bumping of 
my heart? O heart!—O wounded heart! did 


with my stick—‘‘do you mean to say a fellow | I ever think thou wouldst bump—bump again ? 














LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 























BES6Y"S REFLECTIONS. 


‘*Egl—Egl—izabeth,” I say, choking with emo-| ‘‘ And if,” I hotly continue, ‘‘if a gentleman 
tion, “‘ do—do—do you—te—tell me—you don’t | —if a man of mature age certainly, but who 
—don’t—don’t—lo—love that apothecary ?” has a kind heart and four hundred a year of 

She shrugs her shoulder—her charming shoul- | his own—were to say to you, ‘Elizabeth! will 
der. you bid the flowers of a blighted life to bloom 
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again ?—Elizabeth! will you soothe a wounded 
heart— ?’” 

“Qh, Mr. Batchelor!” she sighed, and then 
added, quickly, ‘‘ Please, don’t take my hand. 
Here’s Pop.” 

And that dear child (bless him !) came up at 
the moment, saying, ‘‘Ol, Miss Prior! look 
here! I've got such a jolly big toadstool!” And 
next came Cissy, with a confounded butterfly. 
O Richard the Third! Haven’t you been ma- 
ligned because you smothered two little nui- 
sances ina Tower? What is to prove to me that 
you did not serve the little brutes right, and that 
you weren’t a most humane man? Darling 
Cissy coming up then, in her dear, charming 
way, says, ‘“ You sha’n’t take Mr. Batchelor’s 
hand, you shall take my hand!” And she toss- 
es up her iittle head, and walks with the instruct- 
ress of her youth. 

**Ces enfans ne comprennent guére le Frangais,” 
says Miss Prior, speaking very rapidly. 

‘* Aprés lonche?” I whisper. The fact is, I 
was so agitated I hardly knew what the French 
for lunch was. And then our conversation 
dropped: and the beating of my own heart was 
all the sound I heard. 

Lunch came. I couldn’t eat a bit: I should 
have choked. Bessy ate plenty and drank a 
glass of beer. It was her dinner, to be sure. 
Young Blacksheep did not appear. We did not 





miss him. When Lady Baker began to tell her 
story of George IV. at Slane Castle I went into 
myownroom. Itookabook. Books? Pshaw! 
I went into the garden. I took out a cigar. 
But no, I would not smoke it. Perhaps she— 
Many people don’t like smoking. 

I went into the garden. ‘‘Come into the 
garden, Maud.” I sate by a large lilac bush. 
I waited. Perhaps she would come. The morn- 
ing-room windows were wide open on to the 
lawn. Will she never come? Ah! what is that 
tall form advancing? gliding—gliding into the 
chamber like a beauteous ghost? Who most 
does like an angel show, you may be sure ’tis 
she. She comes up to the glass. She lays her 
spectacles down on the mantle-piece. She puts 
a slim white hand over her auburn hair and 
looks into the mirror. Elizabeth, Elizabeth! I 
come! 

As I came up I saw a horrid little grinning, 
debauched face surge over the back of a great 
arm-chair and look toward Elizabeth. It was 
Captain Blacksheep, of course. He laid his el- 
bows over the chair. He looked keenly and 
with a diabolical smile at the unconscious girl ; 
and just as I reached the window he cried out, 
‘* Betsy Bellenden, by Jove !” 

Elizabeth turned round, gave a little cry, 
and— But what happened I shall tell in the 
ensuing chapter. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S LAST SKETCH. 


OT many days since I went to visit a house 
where in former years I had received many a 
friendly welcome. We went in to the owner’s—an 
artist’s—studio. Prints, pictures, and sketches hung 
on the walls as I had last seen and remembered 
them. The implements of the painter’s art were 
there. The light which had shone upon so many, 
many hours of patient and cheerful toil poured 
through the northern window upon print and bust, 
lay figure and sketch, and upon the easel before 
which the good, the gentle, the beloved Leslie la- 
bored. In this room the busy brain had devised, 
and the skillful hand executed, I know not how 
many of the noble works which have delighted the 
world with their beauty and charming humor. Here 
the poet called up into pictorial presence, and in- 
formed with life, grace, beauty, infinite friendly 
mirth and wondrous naturalness of expression, the 
people of whom his dear books told him the stories 
—his Shakspeare, his Cervantes, his Moliére, his 
Le Sage. There was his last work on the easel—a 
beautiful fresh smiling shape of Titania, such as 
his sweet guileless fancy imagined the Jfid-summer 
Night’s queen tobe. Gracious, and pure, and bright, 
the sweet smiling image glimmers on the canvas. 
Fairy elves, no doubt, were to have been grouped 
around their mistress in laughing clusters. Honest 
Bottom’s grotesque head and form are indicated as 
reposing by the side of the consummate beauty. The 
darkling forest would have grown around them, with 
the stars glittering from the mid-summer sky; the 
flowers at the queen’s feet, and the boughs and foli- 
age about her, would have been peopled with gam- 
boling sprites and fays. They were dwelling in 
the artist’s mind no doubt, and would have been de- 





veloped by that patient, faithful, admirable genius : 
but the busy brain stopped working, the skillful 
hand fell lifeless, the loving, honest heart ceased to 
beat. What was she to have been—that fair Titania 
—when perfected by the patient skill of the poet, 
who in imagination saw the sweet innocent figure, 
and with tender courtesy and caresses, as it were, 
posed and shaped and traced the fair form? Is there 
record kept any where of fancies conceived, beauti- 
ful, unborn? Some day will they assume form in 
some yet undeveloped light? If our bad unspoken 
thoughts are registcred against us, and are written 
in the awful account, will not the good thoughts 
unspoken, the love and tenderness, the pity, beauty, 
charity, which pass through the breast, and cause 
the heart to throb with silent good, find a remem- 
brance too? A few weeks more, and this lovely 
offspring of the poet’s conception would have been 
complete—to charm the world with its beautiful 
mirth. May there not be some sphere unknown to 
us where it may have an existence? They say our 
words, once out of our lips, go traveling in omne 
@vum, reverberating forever andever. If our words, 
why not our thoughts? Ifthe Has Been, why not 
the Might Have Been ? 

Some day our spirits may be permitted to walk in 
galleries of fancies more wondrous and beautiful than 
any achieved works which at present we see, and our 
minds to behold and delight in master-pieces which 
poets’ and artists’ minds have fathered and conceived 
only. 

With a feeling much akin to that with which I 
looked upon the friend’s—the admirable artist’s—un- 
finished work, I can fancy many readers turning to 
these—the last pages which were traced by Charlotte 
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Bronté’s hand, Of the multitude that has read her 
books, who has not known and deplored the tragedy 
of her family, her own most sad and untimely fate ? 
Which of her readers has not become her friend? 
Who that has known her books has not admired the 
artist’s noble English, the burning love of truth, 
the bravery, the simplicity, the indignation at wrong, 
the eager sympathy, the pious love and reverence, 
the passionate honor, so to speak, of the woman? 
What a story is that of that family of poets in their 
solitude yonder on the gloomy northern moors! At 
nine o'clock at night, Mrs. Gaskell tells, after even- 
ing prayers, when their guardian and relative had 
gone to bed, the three poetesses—the three maidens, 
Charlotte and Emily and Anne—Charlotte being 
the ‘‘ motherly friend and guardian to the other two” 
—‘ began, like restless wild animals, to pace up and 
down their parlor, ‘making out’ their wonderful 
stories, talking over plans and projects, and thoughts 
of what was to be their future life.” 

One evening, at the close of 1854, as Charlotte 
Nicholls sat with her husband by the fire listening 
to the howling of the wind about the house, she sud- 
denly said to her husband, “If you had not been 
with me I must have been writing now.” She then 
ran up stairs, and brought down, and read aloud, 
the beginning of a new tale. When she had finish- 
ed her husband remarked, ‘‘ The critics will accuse 
you of repetition.” She replied, “‘Oh! I shall alter 
that. I always begin two or three times before I 
can please myself.” But it was not to be. The 
trembling Jittle hand was to write no more. The 
heart, newly awakened to love and happiness, and 
throbbing with maternal hope, was soon to cease to 


beat; that intrepid outspeaker and champion of | 


truth, that eager, impetuous redresser of wrong, 
was to be called out of the world’s fight and strug- 


gle, to lay down the shining arms, and to be removed | 


to a sphere where even a noble indignation cor ulte- 


rius nequit lacerare, and where truth complete, and | 


right triumphant, no longer need to wage war. 
I can only say of this lady, vidi tantum. I saw 
her first just as I rose out of an illness from which 


I had never thought to recover. Iremember the | 


trembling little frame, the little hand, the great 


honest eyes. An impetuous honesty seemed to me | 


to characterize the woman. Twice I recollect she 
took me to task for what she held to be errors in 


doctrine. Once about Fielding we had a disputa- | 


tion. She spoke her mind out. She jumped too 
rapidly to conclusions, (I have smiled at one or two 
passages in the “ B* sraphy” in which my own dis- 
position or behavior forms the subject of talk.) She 
formed conclusions that might be wrong, and built 


up whole theories of character upon them. New to | 


the London world, she entered it with an independ- 
ent, indomitable spirit of her own; 2nd judged of 
contemporaries, and especially spied out arrogance 
or affectation with extraordinary keenness of vision. 
She was angry with her favorites if their conduct or 
conversation fell below her ideal. Often she seem- 
ed to me to be judging the London folk prematurely : 
but perhaps the city is rather angry at being judged. 
I fancied an austere little Joan of Arc marching in 
upon us, and rebuking our easy lives, our easy mor- 
als. She gave me the impression of being a very 
pure, and lofty, and high-minded person. <A great 
and holy reverence of right and truth seemed to be 
with her always. Such, in our brief interview, she 
appeared tome. As one thinks of that life so noble, 
so lonely—of that passion for truth—of those nights 
and nights of eager study, swarming fancies, inven- 


tion, depression, elation, prayer; as one reads the 
necessarily incomplete, though most touching and 
admirable history of the heart that throbbed in this 
one little frame—of this one among the myriads of 
souls that have lived and died on this great earth— 
this great earth ?—this little speck in the infinite 
universe of God—with what wonder do we think of 
to-day, with what awe await to-morrow when that 
which is now but darkly seen shall be clear! As I 
read this little fragmentary sketch, I think of the 
rest. Isit? And where isit? Will not the leaf 
| be turned some day and the story be told? Shall 
| the deviser of the tale somewhere perfect the history 
| of little Exmma’s griefs and troubles? Shall Trranta 
|come forth complete with her sportive court, with 
| the flowers at her feet, the forest around her, and 
all the stars of summer glittering overhead ? 

How well I remember the delight, and wonder, 
| and pleasure with which I read ‘Jane Eyre,” sent 
to me by an author whose name and sex were then 
| alike unknown to me; the strange fascinations of 
the book; and how, with my own work pressing 
upon me, I could not, having taken the volumes 
| up, lay them down until they were read through! 
Hundreds of those who, like myself, recognized and 
admired that master-work of a great genius, will 
look with a mournful interest and regard and curi- 
| osity upon this, the last fragmentary sketch from 
| the noble hand which wrote ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 


W. M. Tuackeray. 








EMMA. 


{A FRAGMENT OF A STORY BY THE LATE 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 


We all seek an ideal in life. A pleasant 
| fancy began to visit me, in a certain year, that 
perhaps the number of human beings is few who 
|do not find their quest at some era of life for 
some space more or less brief. I had certainly 
not found mine in youth, though the strong be- 
lief I held of its existence sufficed through all 
my brightest and freshest time to keep me hope- 
ful. i had not found it in maturity. I was 
become resigned never to find it. I had lived 
|certain dim years entirely tranquil and unex- 
pectant. And now I was not sure but some- 
thing was hovering round my hearth which 
pleased me wonderfully. 

| Look at it, reader. Come into my parlor and 


| judge for yourself whether I do right to care for 
|this thing. First, you may scan me, if you 
please. We shall go on better together after a 
satisfactory introduction and due apprehension 
of identity. My name is Mrs. Chalfont. I am 
a widow. My house is good, and my income 
such as need not check the impulse either of 
charity or a moderate hospitality. I am not 
young, nor yet old. There is no silver yet in 
my hair, but its yellow lustre is gone. Ja my 
face wrinkles are yet to come, but I have almost 
forgotten the days when it wore any-bloom. I 
married when I was very young. I lived for 
fifteen years a life which, whatever its trials, 
|could not be called stagnant. Then for five 
| years I was alone, and, having no children, des- 






a 
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olate. Lately Fortune, by a somewhat curious 
turn of her wheel, placed in my way an interest 
and a companion. 

The neighborhood where I live is pleasant 
enough, its scenery agreeable, and its society 
civilized, though not numerous. About a mile 
from my house there is a ladies’ school, estab- 
lished but lately—not more than three years 
since. The conductresses of this school were 
of my acquaintances; and though I can not say 
that they occupied the very highest place in my 
opinion—for they had brought back from some 
months’ residence abroad, for finishing purposes, 
a good deal that was fantastic, affected, and pre- 
tentious—yet I awarded them some portion of 
that respect which seems the fair due of all wo- 
men who face life bravely, and try to make their 
own way by their own efforts. 

About a year after the Misses Wilcox opened 
their school, when the number of their pupils 
was as yet exceedingly limited, and when, no 
doubt, they were looking out anxiously enough 
for augmentation, the entrance-gate to their lit- 
tle drive was one day thrown back to admit a 
carriage—‘‘ a very handsome, fashionable car- 
riage,” Miss Mabel Wilcox said, in narrating 
the circumstance afterward—and drawn by a 
pair of really splendid horses. The sweep up 
the drive, the loud ring at the door-bell, the 
bustling entrance into the house, the ceremoni- 
ous admission to the drawing-room, roused ex- 
citement enough in Fuchsia Lodge. Miss Wil- 
cox repaired to the reception-room in a pair of 
new gloves, and carrying in her hand a hand- 
kerchief of French cambric. 

She found a gentleman seated on the sofa, 
who, as he rose up, appeared a tall, fine-looking 
personage; at least, she thought him so, as he 
stood with his back to the light. He introduced 
himself as Mr. Fitzgibbon, inquired if Miss Wil- 
cox had a vacancy, and intimated that he wish- 
ed to intrust to her care a new pupil in the shape 
of his daughter. This was welcome news, for 
there was many a vacancy in Miss Wilcox’s 
school-room ; indeed, her establishment was as 
yet limited to the select number of three, and 
she and her sisters were looking forward with 
any thing but confidence to the balancing of ac- 
counts at the close of their first half-year. Few 
objects could have been more agreeable to her, 
then, than that to which, by a wave of the hand, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon now directed her attention—the 
figure of a child standing near the drawing-room 
window. 

Had Miss Wilcox’s establishment boasted 
fuller ranks—had she indeed entered well on 
that course of prosperity which in after years an 
undeviating attention to externals enabled her 
so triumphantly to realize—an early thought 
with her would have been to judge whether the 
acquisition now offered was likely to answer well 
as a show-pupil. She would have instantly 
marked her look, dress, ete., and inferred her 
value from these indicia. In those anxious 
commencing times, however, Miss Wilcox could 
scarce afford herself the luxury of such apprecia- 





tion: a new pupil represented £40 a year, in- 
dependently of masters’ terms—and £40 a year 
was a sum Miss Wilcox needed and was glad to 
secure ; besides, the fine carriage, the fine gen- 
tleman, and the fine name gave gratifying assur- 
ance, enough and to spare, of eligibility in the 
proffered connection. It was admitted, then, 
that there were vacancies in Fuchsia Lodge; 
that Miss Fitzgibbon could be received at once; 
that she was to learn all that the school pro- 
spectus proposed to teach; to be liable to every 
extra; in short, to be as expensive, and conse- 
quently as profitable a pupil, as any directress’s 
heart could wish. All this was arranged as upon 
velvet, smoothly and liberally. Mr. Fitzgibbon 
showed in the transaction none of the hardness 
of the bargain-making man of business, and as 
little of the penurious anxiety of the straitened 
professional man. Miss Wilcox felt him to be 
‘*quite the gentleman.” Every thing disposed 
her to be partially inclined toward the little girl 
whom he, on taking leave, formally committed 
to her guardianship ; and as if no circumstance 
should be wanting to complete her happy im- 
pression, the address left written on a card served 
to fill up the measure of Miss Wilcox’s satis- 
faction —Conway Fitzgibbon, Esq., May Park, 
Midland County. That very day three decrees 
were passed in the new-comer’s favor : 

Ist. That she was to be Miss Wilcox’s bed- 
fellow. 

2d. To sit next her at table. 

3d. To walk out with her. 

In a few days it became evident that a fourth 
secret clause had been added to these, viz., that 
Miss Fitzgibbon was to be favored, petted, and 
screened on all possible occasions. 

An ill-conditioned pupil, who before coming 
to Fuchsia Lodge had passed a year under the 
care of certain old-fashioned Misses Sterling, of 
Hartwood, and from them had picked up un- 
practical notions of justice, took it upon her to 
utter an opinion on this system of favoritism. 

‘* The Misses Sterling,” she injudiciously said, 
“never distinguished any girl because she was 
richer or better dressed than the rest. They 
would have scorned to do so. They always re- 
warded girls according as they behaved well to 
their school-fellows and minded their lessons, 
not according to the number of their silk dresses 
and fine laces and feathers.” 

For it must not be forgotten that Miss Fitz- 
gibbon’s trunks, when opened, disclosed a splen- 
did wardrobe; so fine were the various articles 
of apparel, indeed, that instead of assigning for 
their accommodation the painted deal drawers 
of the school bedroom, Miss Wilcox had them 
arranged in a mahogany bureau in her own room. 
With her own hands, too, she would on Sundays 
array the little favorite in her quilted silk pelisse, 
her hat and feathers, her ermine boa, and little 
French boots and gloves. And very self-com- 


placent she felt when she led the young heiress 
(a ietter from Mr. Fitzgibbon, received since his 
first visit, had communicated the additional par- 
ticulars that his daughter was his only child, 
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and would be the inheritress of his estates, in- | watched her pace down the walk and back again; 


cluding May Park, Midland County)—when she 
led her, I say, into the church, and seated her 
stately by her side at the top of the gallery-pew. 
Unbiased observers might, indeed, have wondered 
what there was to be proud of, and puzzled their | 
heads to detect the special merits of this little | 
woman in silk—for, to speak truth, Miss Fitzgib- | 
bon was far from being the beauty of the school : 
there were two or three blooming little faces 

among her companions lovelier thanhers. Had 

she been a poor child, Miss Wilcox herself would | 
not have liked her physiognomy at all: rather, | 
indeed, would it have repelled than attracted | 


| marching upright, her hands in her ermine muff, 
her fine pelisse showing a gay sheen to the win- 
ter’s sun, her large Leghorn hat shading such a 
face as fortunately had not its parallel on the 
premises. 

‘* Wretched little soul!” reiterated this gentle- 
man. He opened the drawing-room window, 
watched the bearer of the muff till he caught her 
eye, and then summoned her with his finger. 
She came; he stooped his head down to her; 
she lifted her face up to him. 

“Don’t you play, little girl?” 

** No, Sir.” 


her; and, moreover—though Miss Wilcox hard-| ‘No! why not? Do you think yourself bet- 


ly confessed the circumstance to herself, but, on | 


ter than other children ?” 


the contrary, strove hard not to be conscious of No answer. 


it—there were moments when she became sensi-| ‘Is it because people tell you you are rich, 
ble of a certain strange weariness in continuing | you won’t play ?” 
her system of partiality. It hardly came-natur-| The young lady was gone. He stretched his 


al to her to show this special distinction in this | hand to arrest her, but she wheeled beyond his 
particular instance. An undefined wonder would | reach, and ran quickly out of sight. 

smite her sometimes that she did not take more| ‘‘ An only child,” pleaded Miss Wilcox; “ pos- 
real satisfaction in flattering and caressing this | sibly spoiled by her papa, you know; we must 
embryo heiress—that she did not like better to | excuse a little pettishness.” 

have her always at her side, under her special} ‘‘ Humph! I am afraid there is not a little to 
charge. On principle Miss Wilcox continued | excuse.” 


the plan she had begun. On principle—for she | 
argued with herself: This is the most aristo-| 
cratie and richest of my pupils; she brings me | 


the most eredit and the most profit: therefore, | 


—_—@———_ 


CHAPTER Ii. 
Mr. Ert1x—the gentleman mentioned in the 


I ought in justice to show her a special indul-| last chapter—was a man who went where he 


gence; which she did—but with a gradually in- 
creasing peculiarity of feeling. 

Certainly the undue favors showered on little 
Miss Fitzgibbon brought their object no real 


benefit. Unfitted for the character of play-fel- | 
low by her position of favorite, her fellow-pupils | 


rejected her company as decidedly as they dared. 
Active rejection was not long necessary; it was 
soon seen that passive avoidance would suffice ; 
the pet was not social. No: even Miss Wilcox 
never thought her social. When she sent for 
her to show her fine clothes in the drawing-room 
when there was company, and especially when 
she had her into her parlor of an evening to be 
her own companion, Miss Wilcox used to feel 
curiously perplexed. She would try to talk 
affably to the young heiress, to draw her out, to 


amuse her. To herself the governess could ren- | 


der no reason why her efforts soon flagged; but 
this was invariably the case. However, Miss 
Wilcox was a woman of courage; and be the 
protégée what she might, the patroness did not 
fail to continue on principle her system of prefer- 
ence. j 

A favorite has no friends ; and the observation 


liked, and being a gossiping, leisurely person, 
he liked to go almost any where. He could not 
| be rich, he lived so quietly; and yet he must 
have had some money, for, without apparent 
profession, he continued to keep a house and a 
servant. He always spoke of himself as having 
once been a worker; but if so, that could not 
have been very long since, for he still looked far 
from old. Sometimes of an evening, under a 
little social conversational excitement, he would 
look quite young; but he was changeable in 
mood, and complexion, and expression, and had 
chamelion eyes, sometimes blue and merry, some- 
times gray and dark, and anon green and gleam- 
ing. On the whole, he might be called a fair 
man, of average height, rather thin and rather 
wiry. He had not resided more than two years 
in the present neighborhood; his antecedents 
were unknown there; but as the Rector, a man 
of good family and standing, and of undoubted 
scrupulousness in the choice of acquaintance, had 
introduced him, he found every where a prompt 
| reception, of which nothing in his conduct had 
yet seemed to prove him unworthy. Some peo- 


| ple, indeed, dubbed him ‘a character,” and fan- 











of a gentleman, who about this time called at | cied him “eccentric ;” but others could not see 
the Lodge and chanced to see Miss Fitzgibbon, | the appropriateness of the epithets. He always 
was, ‘‘ That child looks consummately unhappy :” | seemed to them very harmless and quiet, not al- 
he was watching Miss Fitzgibbon, as she walked, | ways, perhaps, so perfectly unreserved and com- 
by herself, fine and solitary, while her school-| prehensible as might be wished. He had a dis- 
fellows were merrily playing. | composing expression in his eye, and sometimes 
‘*Who is the miserable little wight ?” he asked. | in conversation an ambiguous diction ; but still 
He was told her name and dignity. | they believed he meant no harm. 
“* Wretched little soul!” he repeated; andhe! Mr. Ellin often called on the Misses Wilcox ; 







; 
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he sometimes took tea with them; he appeared 
to like tea and muffins, and not to dislike the 
kind of conversation which usually accompanies 
that refreshment ; he was said to be a good shot, 
a good angler. He proved himself an excellent 
gossip—he liked gossip well. On the whole, he 
liked women’s society, and did not seem to be 
particular in requiring difficult accomplishments 
or rare endowments in his female acquaintance. 
The Misses Wilcox, for instance, were not much 
less shallow than the china saucer which held 
their tea-cups; yet Mr. Ellin got on perfectly 
well with them, and had apparently great pleas- 
ure in hearing them discuss all the details of 
their school. He knew the names of all their 
young ladies too, and would shake hands with 
them if he met them walking out; he knew their 
examination days and gala days, and more than 
once accompanied Mr. Cecil, the curate, when 
he went to examine in ecclesiastical history. 

This ceremony took place weekly, on Wednes- 
day afternoons, after which Mr. Cecil some- 
times staid to tea, and usually found two or three 
lady parishioners invited to meet him. Mr. Ellin 
was also pretty sure to be there. Rumor gave 
one of the Misses Wilcox in anticipated wedlock 
to the curate, and furnished his friend with a 
second in the same tender relation; so that it 
is to be conjectured they made a social, pleas- 
ant party under such interesting circumstances. 
Their evenings rarely passed without Miss Fitz- 
gibbon being introduced—all worked muslin and 
streaming sash and elaborated ringlets; others 
of the pupils would also be called in, perhaps to 
sing, to show off a little at the piano, or some- 
times to repeat poetry. Miss Wilcox conscien- 
tiously cultivated display in her young ladies, 
thinking she thus fulfilled a duty to herself and 
to them, at once spreading her own fame and 
giving the children self-possessed manners. 

It was curious to note how, on ihese occasions, 
good, genuine natural qualities still vindicated 
their superiority to counterfeit, artificial advant- 
ages. While ‘‘ dear Miss Fitzgibbon,” dressed 
up and flattered as she was, could only sidle 
round the circle with the crest-fallen air which 
seemed natural to her, just giving her hand to 
the guests, then almost snatching it away, and 
sneaking in unmannerly haste to the place al- 
lotted to her at Miss Wilcox’s side, which place 
she filled like a piece of furniture, neither smil- 
ing nor speaking the evening through — while 
such was her deportment, certain of her compan- 
ions, as Mary Franks, Jessy Newton, etc., hand- 
some, open-countenanced little damsels—fearless 
because harmless—would enter with a smile of 
salutation and a blush of pleasure, make their 
pretty reverence at the drawing-room door, 
stretch a friendly little hand to such visitors as 
they knew, and sit down to the piano to play 
their well-practiced duet with an innocent, oblig- 
ing readiness which won all hearts. 

There was a girl called Diana—the girl al- 
luded to before as having once been Miss Ster- 
ling’s pupil—a daring, brave girl, much loved 
and a little feared by her comrades. She had 





good faculties, both physical and mental—was 
clever, honest, and dauntless. In the school- 
room she set her young brow like a rock against 
Miss Fitzgibbon’s pretensions; she found also 
heart and spirit to withstand them in the draw- 
ing-room. One evening, when the curate had 
been summoned away by some piece of duty di- 
rectly after tea, and there was no stranger pres- 
ent but Mr. Ellin, Diana had been called in to 
play a long, difficult piece of music which she 
could execute like a master. She was still in 
the midst of her performance, when—Mr. Ellin 
having for the first time, perhaps, recognized the 
existence of the heiress by asking if she was cold 
—Miss Wilcox took the opportunity of launching 
into a strain of commendation on Miss Fitzgib- 
bon’s inanimate behavior, terming it lady-like, 
modest, and exemplary. Whether Miss Wil- 
cox’s constrained tone betrayed how far she was 
from really feeling the approbation she expressed, 
how entirely she spoke from a sense of duty, and 
not because she felt it possible to be in any de- 
gree charmed by the personage she praised—or 
whether Diana, who was by nature hasty, had a 
sudden fit of irritability—is not quite certain, 
but she turned on her music-stool : 

**Ma’am,” said she to Miss Wilcox, ‘that 
girl does not deserve so much praise. Her be- 
havior is not at all exemplary. In the school- 
room she is insolently distant. For my part I 
denounce her airs; there is not one of us but is 
as good or better than she, though we may not 
be as rich.” 

And Diana shut up the piano, took her music- 
book under her arm, courtesied, and vanished. 

Strange to relate, Miss Wilcox said not a word 
at the time; nor was Diana subsequently repri- 
manded for this outbreak. Miss Fitzgibbon had 
now been three months in the school, and prob- 
ably the governess had had leisure to wear out 
her early raptures of partiality. 

Indeed, as time advanced, this evil often seem- 
ed likely to right itself; again and again it seem- 
ed that Miss Fitzgibbon was about to fall to her 
proper level; but then, somewhat provokingly to 
the lovers of reason and justice, some little in- 
cident would occur to invest her insignificance 
with artificial interest. Once it was the arrival 
of a great basket of hot-house fruit—melons, 
grapes, and pines—as a present to Miss Wilcox 
in Miss Fitzgibbon’s name. Whether it was 
that a share of these luscious productions was 
imparted too freely to the nominal donor, or 
whether she had had a surfeit of cake on Miss 
Mabel Wilcox’s birthday, it so befell, that in 
some disturbed state of the digestive organs 
Miss Fitzgibbon took to sleep-walking. She one 
night terrified the school into a panic by passing 
through the bedrooms, all white in her night- 
dress, moaning and holding out her hands as she 
went. 


Dr. Percy was then sent for. His medicines 


probably did not suit the case; for within a fort- 
night after the somnambulistic feat, Miss Wil- 
cox, going up stairs in the dark, trod on some- 
thing which she thought was the cat, and on 
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calling for a light found her darling Matilda | Miss Wilcox, standing there in her blue merino 


Fitzgibbon curled round on the landing, blue, 
cold, and stiff, without any light in her half-open 
eyes, or any color in her lips, or movement in 
her limbs. She was not soon roused from this 


dress and pomegranate ribbon, a very agreeable 
woman. She has regular features; the nose is 
a little sharp, the lips a little thin, good com- 
plexion, light red hair. She is very business- 


fit; her senses seemed half scattered; and Miss | like, very practical; she never in her life knew 


Wilcox had now an undeniable excuse for keep- 
ing her all day on the drawing-room sofa, and 
making more of her than ever. 

There comes a day of reckoning both for pet- 
ted heiresses and partial governesses. 

One clear winter morning, as Mr. Ellin was 
seated at breakfast, enjoying his bachelor’s easy- 
chair and damp, fresh London newspaper, a note 
was brought to him marked ‘“‘ private,” and “ in 
haste.” The last injunction was vain, for Will- 
iam Ellin did nothing in haste—he had no haste 
in him; he wondered any body should be so fool- 
ish as to hurry; life was short enough without 
it. He looked at the little note—three-cornered, 
scented, and feminine. He knew the handwrit- 
ing; it came from the very lady Rumor had so 
often assigned him as his own. The bachelor 
took out a morocco case, selected from a variety 
of little instruments a pair of tiny scissors, cut 
round the seal, and read: ‘* Miss Wilcox’s com- 
pliments to Mr. Ellin, and she should be truly 
glad to see him for a few minutes, if at leisure. 
Miss W. requires a little advice. She will re- 
serve explanations till she sees Mr. E.” 

Mr. Ellin very quietly finished his breakfast ; 
then, as it was a very fine December day—hoar 
and crisp, but serene, and not bitter—he care- 
fully prepared himself for the cold, took his cane, 
and set out. He liked the walk; the air was 
still; the sun not wholly ineffectual; the path 
firm, and but lightly powdered with snow. He 
made his journey as long as he could by going 
round through many fields, and through wind- 
ing, unfrequented lanes. When there was a tree 
in the way conveniently placed for support, he 
would sometimes stop, lean his back against the 
trunk, fold his arms, and muse. If Rumor could 
have seen him she would have affirmed that he 
was thinking about Miss Wilcox; perhaps when 
he arrives at the Lodge his demeanor will inform 
us whether such an idea be warranted. 

At last he stands at the door and rings the 
bell; he is admitted, and shown into the parlor 
—a smaller and a more private room than the 
drawing-room. Miss Wilcox occupies it; she is 
seated at her writing-table; she rises—not with- 
out air and grace—to receive her visitor. This 
air and grace she learned in France; for she was 
in a Parisian school for six months, and learned 
there a little French, and a stock of gestures and 
courtesies. No: it is certainly not impossible 
that Mr. Ellin may admire Miss Wilcox. She 
is not without prettiness, any more than are her 
sisters; and she and they are one and all smart 
and showy. Bright stone-blue is a color they 
like in dress; a crimson bow rarely fails to be 
pinned on somewhere to give contrast; positive 


colors generally—grass greens, red violets, deep | 


yellows—are in favor with them; all harmonies 
are at a discount. 
Vol. XX.—No. 120.—3 G 


Many people would think | 


|a refinement of feeling or of thought; she is en- 
| tirely limited, respectable, and self-satisfied. She 
j has a cool, prominent eye; sharp and shallow 
| pupil, unshrinking and inexpansive; pale irid; 


light eyelashes, light brow. Miss Wilcox is a 
very proper and decorous person; but she could 
not be delicate or modest, because she is natu- 
rally destitute of sensitiveness. Her voice, when 
she speaks, has no vibration; her face no ex- 
| pression; her manner no emotion. Blush or 
tremor she never knew. 

*¢ What can I do for you, Miss Wilcox ?” says 
Mr. Ellin, approaching the writing-table, and 
taking a chair beside it. 

* Perhaps you can advise me,” was the an- 
swer; ‘or perhaps you can give me some in- 
formation. I feel so thoroughly puzzled, and 
really fear all is not right.” 

‘* Where? and how?” 

‘*T will have redress if it be possible,” pursued 
the lady; ‘‘ but how to set about obtaining it! 
Draw to the fire, Mr. Ellin; it is a cold day.” 

They both drew to the fire. She continued, 

** You know the Christmas holidavs are near ?” 

He nodded. 

** Well, about a fortnight since, I wrote, as is 
customary, to the friends of my pupils, notifying 
the day when we break up, and requesting that, 
if it was desired that any girl should stay the 
vacation, intimation should be sent accordingly. 
Satisfactory and prompt answers came to all the 
notes except one—that addressed to Conway 
Fitzgibbon, Esquire, May Park, Midland County 
—Matilda Fitzgibbon’s father, you know.” 

‘* What! won't he let her go home ?” 

**Let her go home, my dear Sir! you shall 
hear. ‘Two weeks elapsed, during which I daily 
expected an answer; nonecame. I felt annoyed 
at the delay, as I had particularly requested a 
speedy reply. This very morning I had made 
up my mind to write again, when—what do you 
think the post brought me?” 

**T should like to know.” 

‘¢ My own letter—actually my own—returned 
from the post-office, with an intimation—such 
an intimation !—but read for yourself.” 

She handed to Mr. Ellin an envelope; he took 
from it the returned note and a paper—the paper 
bore a hastily-scrawled line or two. It said, in 
brief terms, that there was no such place in Mid- 
land County as May Park, and that no such per- 
son had ever been heard of there as Conway Fitz- 
gibbon, Esquire. 

On reading this, Mr. Ellin slightly opened his 
eyes. 

‘*T hardly thought it was so bad as this,” said 
he. 

‘* What! you did think it was bad then? 
| You suspected that something was wrong?” 

** Really! I scarcely knew what I thought or | 
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suspected. How very odd, no such place as 
May Park! The grand mansion, the grounds, 
the oaks, the deer, vanished clean away. And 
then Fitzgibbon himself! But you saw Fitz- 
gibbon—he came in his carriage?” 

*¢In his carriage!” echoed Miss Wilcox ; ‘‘ a 
most stylish equipage, and himself a most distin- 
guished person. Do you think, after all, there 
is some mistake ?” 

** Certainly, a mistake; but when it is recti- 
fied, I don’t think Fitzgibbon or May Park will 
be forthcoming. Shall I run down to Midland 
County, and look after these two precious ob- 
jects 2” 

**Oh! would you be so good, Mr. Ellin? I 
knew you would be so kind; personal inquiry, 
you know—there’s nothing like it.” 

‘* Nothing at all. Meantime, what shall you 
do with the child—the pseudo-heiress, if pseudo 
she be? Shall you correct her—let her know 
her place ?” 

**T think,” responded Miss Wilcox, reflect- 
ively—‘“‘ I think not exactly as yet; my plan is 
to do nothing in a hurry; we will inquire first. 
Tf, after all, she should turn out to be connected 
as was at first supposed, one had better not do 
any thing which one might afterward regret. 
No; I shall make no difference with her till I 
hear from you again.” 

‘* Very good. As you please,” said Mr. El- 
lin, with that coolness which made him so con- 
venient a counselor in Miss Wilcox’s opinion. 
In his dry laconism she found the response suit- 
ed to her outer worldliness. She thought he 
said enough if he did not oppose her. The 
comment he stinted so avariciously she did not 
want. 

Mr. Ellin “‘ ran down,” as he said, to Mid- 
land County. It was an errand that seemed to 
suit him; for he had curious predilections as well 
as peculiar methods ofhisown. Any secret quest 
was to his taste; perhaps there was something 
of the amateur detective in him. He could con- 
duct an inquiry and draw no attention. His qui- 
et face never looked inquisitive, nor did his sleep- 
less eye betray vigilance. 

He was away about a week. The day after 
his return he appeared in Miss Wilcox’s pres- 
ence as cool as if he had seen her but yesterday. 
Confronting her with that fathomless face he 
liked to show her, he first told her he had done 
nothing. 

Let Mr. Ellin be as enigmatical as he would, 
he never puzzled Miss Wilcox. She never saw 
enigma in the man. Some people feared, be- 
cause they did not understand, him; to her it 
had not yet occurred to begin to spell his nature 
or analyze his character. If she had an impres- 
sion about him, it was that he was an idle but 
obliging man, not aggressive, of few words, but 
often convenient. Whether he were clever and 
deep, or deficient and shallow, close or open, odd 
or ordinary, she saw no practical end to be an- 
swered by inquiry, and therefore did not inquire. 

‘*Why had he done nothing?” she now 
asked, 





‘* Chiefly because there was nothing to do.” 

*¢ Then he could give her no information ?” 

‘* Not much : only this, indeed—Conway Fitz- 
gibbon was a man of straw; May Park a house 
of cards. There was no vestige of such man or 
mansion in Midland County, or in any other 


|shire in England. Tradition herself had no- 


thing to say about either the name or the place. 
The Oracle of old deeds and registers, when 
consulted, had not responded.” 

‘* Who can he be, then, that came here, and 
who is this child?” 

‘*That’s just what I can’t tell you: an in- 
capacity which makes me say I have done no- 
thing.” 

*¢ And how am I to get paid ?” 

**Can’t tell you that either.” 

** A quarter’s board and education owing, and 
masters’ terms besides,” pursued Miss Wilcox. 
** How infamous! I can’t afford the loss.” 

‘¢ And if we were only in the good old times,” 
said Mr. Ellin, ‘‘where we ought to be, you 
might just send Miss Matilda out to the p!anta- 
tions in Virginia, sell her for what she is worth, 
and pay yourself.” 

** Matilda, indeed, and Fitzgibbon! A little 
impostor! I wonder what her real name is?” 

‘*Betty Hodge? Poll Smith? Hannah 
Jones ?” suggested Mr. Ellin. 

** Now,” cried Miss Wilcox, ‘‘ give me credit 
for sagacity! It’s very odd, but try as I would 
—and I made every effort—I never could really 
like that child. She has had every indulgence 
in this house; and I am sure I made great sacri- 
fice of feeling to principle in showing her much 
attention ; for I could not make any one believe 
the degree of antipathy I have all along felt to- 
ward her.” 

“Yes. Ican believe it. I saw it.” 

**Did you? + Well—it proves that my discern- 
ment is rarely at fault. Her game is up now, 
however; and time it was. I have said nothing 
to her yet; but now—” 

*¢ Have her in while I am here,” said Mr. Ellin. 
*¢ Has she known of this business? Isshe inthe 
secret? Is she herself an accomplice, or a mere 
tool? Have her in.” 

Miss Wilcox rang the bell, demanded Matilda 
Fitzgibbon, and the false heiress soon appeared. 
She came in her ringlets, her sash, and her fur- 
belowed dress adornments—alas! no longer ac- 
ceptable. 

‘‘Stand there!” said Miss Wilcox, sternly, 
checking her as she approached the hearth. 
‘‘Stand there on the farther side of the table. 
I have a few questions to put to you, and your 
business will be to answer them. And mind— 
let us have the truth. We will not endure lies.” 

Ever since Miss Fitzgibbon had been found in 
the fit, her face had retained a peculiar paleness 
and her eyes a dark orbit. When thus addressed, 
she began to shake and blanch like conscious guilt 
personified. 

‘*Who are you?” demanded Miss Wilcox. 
** What do you know about yourself?” 

A sort of half-interjection escaped the girl’s 
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lips; it was a sound expressing partly fear, and 
partly the shock the nerves feel when an evil, 
very long expected, at last and suddenly arrives. 

‘* Keep yourself still, and reply, if you please,” 
said Miss Wilcox, whom nobody should blame 
for lacking pity, because nature had not made 
her compassionate. ‘‘ What is yourname? We 
know you have no right to that of Matilda Fitz- 
gibbon.” 

She gave no answer. 

**T do insist upon a reply. Speak you shall, 
sooner or later. So you had better doit at once.” 

This inquisition had evidently a very strong 
effect upon the subject of it. She stood as if 
palsied, trying to speak, but apparently not com- 
petent to articulate. 

Miss Wilcox did not fly into a passion, but 
she grew very stern and urgent; spoke a little 
loud ; and there was a dry clamor in her raised 
voice which seemed to beat upon the ear and 
bewilder the brain. Her interest had been in- 
jured—her pocket wounded—she was vindicat- 
ing her rights—and she had no eye to see, and 
no nerve to feel, but for the pointin hand. Mr. 
Ellin appeared to consider himself strictly a look- 
er-on; he stood on the hearth very quiet. 

At last the culprit spoke. A low voice es- 
caped her lips. ‘Oh, my head!” she cried, 
lifting her hands to her forehead. She stag- 
gered, but caught the door, and did not fall. 
Some accusers might have been startled by such 
a cry—even silenced; not so Miss Wilcox. She 
was neither cruel nor violent; but she was 
coarse because insensible. Having just drawn 
breath, she went on harsh as ever. 

Mr. Ellin, leaving the hearth, deliberately 
paced up the room as if he were tired of stand- 
ing still, and would walk a little for a change. 
In returning and passing near the door and the 
criminal, a faint breath seemed to seek his ear, 
whispering his name— 

**Oh, Mr. Ellin!” 

The child dropped as she spoke. A curious 
voice—not like Mr. Ellin’s, though it came from 
his lips—-asked Miss Wilcox to cease speaking, 
and say no more. He gathered from the floor 
what had fallen on it. She seemed overcome, 
but not unconscious. Resting beside Mr. Ellin, 
in a few minutes she again drew breath. She 
raised her eyes to him. 

** Come, my little one; have no fear,” said he. 

Reposing her head against him, she gradually 
became reassured. It did not cost him another 
word to bring her round; even that strong trem- 
bling was calmed by the mere effects of his pro- 
tection. He told Miss Wilcox, with remarkable 
tranquillity, but still with a certain decision, that 
the little girl must be put to bed. He carried 
her up stairs, and saw her laid there himself. 
Returning to Miss Wilcox, he said: 

**Say no more to her. Beware, or you will 
do more mischief than you think or wish. That 
kind of nature is very different from yours. It 


is not possible that you should like it; but let it | 


alone. 
morrow. 


We will talk more on the subject to- 
Let me question her.” ..... 





| 
OUR CEMETERIES. 
| VERY man of true feeling rejoices in the 
growing taste of the country in regard to cem- 
eteries. A sentiment so sacred as the memory 
of the dead ought not to be merely cherished, it 
should be expressed ; and society, as such, should 
have acknowledged forms of representing its 
depth and tenderness. The dead are not only 
ours personally, by virtue of those ties that carry 
the beauty and strength of immortality in them, 
but they retain a social value that a Christian 
community holds dear to its heart. The natural 
exhibition of this trait of moral refinement is in 
appropriate places of sepulture ; and, in this way, 
| cemeteries are types of public opinion, touching 
the dead. A grave never speaks its full pathos 
to more than one or, perhaps, two; but if it 
does not reach our profoundest passions, it is 
something, in the estimate of humanity, for it to 
address our gentler emotions and fix its images 
of repose within the mind. A landscape of 
death, presented by a cemetery where taste and 
scenery have combined to heighten the effect, is 
the counterpart of life’s busy multitude; it is a 
departed world in close proximity to the stir and 
strife of animated being; and while it links us 
with the dust beneath our feet, it makes the earth 
itself something more than a material sphere by 
the redeemed treasures locked in its bosom. 

It could not have been expected that cemeter- 
ies, so recently introduced among us, should con- 
form at once to the genuine principles of Christian 
art. There was much to be learned here, as in 
every other department of religious taste. Spec- 
ulating companies would naturally act on the 

| laws of trade, and drive as good bargains as pos- 
| sible. ‘To catch the popular eye, and minister 
' to that love of show which, even in the sorrow 
of bereavement, seems to cling to the frail natures 
| of so many, would prompt such outlays of money 
as should answer the end sought. Open, too, as 
they have been, to the display of private predi- 
lections for this or that style of ornament—often 
with no guide but a marble-mason—it is not sur- 
prising that the beautiful ideal of a cemetery 
should be so frequently disfigured. It is sad to 
find such evidences of whim, caprice, ambition, 
and vanity intruding on the sanctity of our great 
| burial-places. The offense against good taste is 
the least of the evil. Our hearts are probed to 
the quick; our associations with the grave are 
violated; sentiment is dishonored; religion is 
degraded by these fanciful, morbid, extravagant 
efforts to pay homage to the dead. There is no 
real human nature in the matter. By far the 
most of them are the costly errors of those who 
are slaves to false ideas—creatures of convention- 
alism, where conventionalism is most unreliable. 
| If we walk through one of these cemeteries, we 
can hardly fail to be painfully impressed. Half 
of the monuments seem to aim at-something 
more than a memorial of the departed. The 
apparent object is to arrest the attention of the 
passer-by; to entice him into admiration; to 
, levy a tribute on his contemplative wonder. At 
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every turn of the graveled road we see fantastic 
iron, granite, marble. Here are devices from 
ancient heathenism, and there are imitations 
of memorials dug from Indian mounds. Fancy 
has been taxed and ingenuity strained to fashion 
things without soul or meaning. 

Now, certainly, there ought to be but little 
appearance of Art, and that of the purest and 
highest simplicity about such spots. The Chris- 
tian idea of a grave is nature’s resting-place in 
nature’s bosom. It is dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes. The range of creative art ought, there- 
fore, to be strictly limited by the conditions 
of the primary thought inherent in the grave. 
How does Scripture illustrate this sentiment? 
How does our noblest sacred poetry elaborate it ? 
The images of death are necessariiy few; and 
even inspired pens, commanding the whole scope 
of delicate, truthful, and impressive imagery, 
rarely transcend the fading grass, the falling 
leaf, the withering flower. Jesus Christ was 
content with the metaphor of sleep. In har- 
mony with these facts, and in obedience to the 
principle underlying them, Art ought to be con- 
tent to keep itself entirely in the back-ground at 
the grave. Earth itself, and what earth offers 
as significant of the mournful event, ought to be 
the prominent idea. Art may justly undertake 
to embody this idea; but let it be done with the 
limitations that simplicity and sacredness im- 
pose on its conceptions. 

The fact is, that most of our cemeteries are 
arranged and adorned on principles that are ut- 
terly incongruous with the nature and objects 
of these hallowed retreats. One who retires to 
them from the scenes of city show and splendor 
finds the same spirit of worldly folly and extrav- 
agance that builds for the eye and advertises 


the respectability of the purse. The visitors | 


who walk or ride through them look and talk 
as if they were in a pleasure park. The moral 
power of the scene is enfeebled or lost. The 
glitter of marble, the open spaces for dazzling 


sunshine, the want of shade, the absence of 
scenery appropriate td death and the grave, tor- 
ture the eye of one whose soul has felt the deep 
import of bereavement. Let any man of sensi- 
bility go into one of these fashionable public 
gardens called cemeteries, and, seating himself 
on a knoll overlooking a group of these splen- 
didly-ornamented lots, let him read the chapter 
in St. John’s Gospel in which the death and 
resurrection of Lazarus are recorded ; or let him 
repeat the burial-service of the Church of En- 
gland, or Bryant’s Thanatopsis; and if he is 
not conscious of instant violence done to his sen- 
timents and feelings by the breadth of contrast 
between the brilliant panorama before his eyes 
and the touching words just read, he will have 
reason to suspect that even his emotions have 
been conventionalized by the pomps and vani- 
ties of the world. Turning from such scenes, 
let him go into a neat, beautiful, old-fashioned 
grave-yard, where trees and shrubbery shade the 
graves of departed generations—where the grass 
is left to grow green, and then to wither and 
die—where the leaves fall just as autumn scat- 
ters them, and lie close-folded over the uplifted 
turf, and surely he will have a sacredness pres- 
ent in the still air—present in the sod, as his foot 
gently touches it, that is in holy unison with 
death and the grave. Why may not a great 
cemetery preserve these natural features? There 
is certainly no reason why walks, roads, flow- 
ers, trees, grass-plats should be so contrived and 
arranged as absolutely to dissipate the mind, and 
awaken ideas and feelings rather akin to a taste- 
ful entertainment than to the deeply-pathetic 
scenery of a burial-place. Such ambitious 
things come between us andthe dead. Friends 
buried thus seem beyond our reach. We can 
not clasp their last resting-place and look up to 
|the peace of the blessed sky from their side. 
| They have no whispers of watching angels, and 
| the seal of God’s Acre is overlaid by the devices 
| of man’s hand. 
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UNITED STATES. 

HE proceedings in Congress during the past 
month have been characterized by even more 

than usual violence and disorder. Thus, in the 
House, Mr. Van Wyck, of New York, in the course 
of a speech, said: “One gentleman spoke of Massa- 
chusetts burning witches in ancient times. Does he 
not know that your own people [of the South] burn 
slaves at the stake, and it seems to waken no horror 
in your minds?” Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, pro- 
nounced the statement false—utterly faise—and 
branded the member from New York as a “‘ liar and 
a scoundrel,” and asked if he ‘‘ would go outside of 
the District of Columbia and test the question of 
personal courage with a Southern man?” Mr. Gart- 
rel’ also pronounced the statement of Mr. Van Wyck 
to be false. The Chair appealed to the members 
not to violate the rules of the House; Mr. Davis 
would observe them, but would not permit the South- 


ern people to be slandered; Mr. Van Wyck replied, 
that if gentlemen were so sensitive as to their own 
feelings they should regard those of others: if they 
had been so there would have been no such whole- 
sale denunciations of the people of the North as had 
been made during the first eight weeks of the session 
of Congress.—Some days later Mr. Lovejoy, of IIli- 
nois, made a violent speech on the Slavery question. 
While speaking, he left his seat and advanced into 
the area, approaching the ‘‘ Southern side” of the 
| House, speaking and gesticulating with great vio- 
lence. Mr. Pryor, of Virginia, sprang from his seat 
| and approached Mr. Lovejoy, declaring that he should 
| not come over to that side and ‘‘shake his fists in a 
' menacing and ruffianly manne.” Members of both 





| parties rushed toward the spot ; those upon one side 
| declaring that Mr. Lovejoy should not speak from 
| that place, while those on the other side supported 
; him. Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, brandished a 
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heavy cane, shouting to Lovejoy, “ You lying scoun- | country, and eventually—should he be a weak or 
drel, come over here if you dare!” A general fight timid man—rendering him subservient to improper 
seemed imminent, the Chairman called in vain for | influences, in order to avoid such persecutions and 
order, the Sergeant-at- Arms was summoned ; and | annoyances; because they tend to destroy that har- 
at length comparative quiet was restored, Mr. Love- | monious action for the common good which ought to 
joey finishing his speech from the Clerk's desk, being be maintained, and which I sincerely desire to cher- 
notwithstanding frequently interrupted by such re- | ish between the co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
marks as, ‘‘You perjure yourself!” ‘‘ You violate the | ment; and finally, because, if unresisted, they would 
Constitution!” *‘I hold no parley with a perjured | establish a precedent dangerous and embarrassing to 
negro!” ‘*The meanest negro in the South is your | all my successors, to whatever political party they 
superior!” ‘*If you come to Virginia, we will hang | might be attached.” Mr. Cochrane, of New York, 
you higher than we did John Brown!” | has prepared a bill, making a complete codification 
The proper business of Congress has, in the mean | of all the revenue laws of the United States, with 
while, somewhat slowly advanced. The prominent emendations of detail and practical working, as 
measures upon which action has been taken are the | adopted under the regulations of the Treasury De- 
following : partment, and practically approved under its author- 
In the House a bill prohibiting and punishing | ity, though without the sanction of law. The bill 
polygamy, with special reference to the Mormons in | has been in preparation for a long time, and has 
Utah; the closing speech against the bill was made | passed under the supervision of two Secretaries of 
by Mr. Hooper, the delegate from Utah, who said | the Treasury and three Committees of Commerce. 
that he himself was not a polygamist; that the The Senate have passed bills fixing the postage on 
number of people in Utah who practiced polygamy | drop letters at one cent instead of two, and author- 
was not more than half of the whole population— izing publishers to print on the wrappers of papers 
probably not more than half had more than two | the date when subscriptions expire; the West Point 
wives; there were no laws to compel a man to Academy Bill, with an amendment, making provis- 
have more than one wife, and there were no Church ions to pay the expenses of the Texas volunteers ; 
regulations compelling a woman to marry a man | directing inquiry into the expediency of extinguish- 
against her will. The passage of the bill, he said, | ing the Indian title to the land about Pike’s Peak ; 
would not be acceptable to the people of Utah, nor | establishing mail routes in Kansas; directing ad- 
would it tend to put down polygamy ; but it would | vertisements fér proposals to carry the overland 
unite the people in a common cause, and would re- | mails to the Pacific by a single route; providing for 
vive the ill feeling between the Mormons and the | the protection of female passengers on board emi- 
General Government, which had so lately been ex- | grant ships; reducing by 25 per cent. the amount to 
tinguished. The bill was passed by a vote of 149 | be paid for Government priuting, and providing that 
to 60. The Committee, appointed on motion of | the binding be executed by book-binders elected by 
Mr. Covode, for the purpose of investigating whether | Congress. Animated debates have taken place upon 
the President of the United States or any officer of | the Pacific Railroad and the Homestead bills; but 
the Government has sought to influence the passage | no action has yet been taken upon them. The 
of any law appertaining to the rights of any State | Harper’s Ferry ‘Investigating Committee have made 
or Territory ; or has attempted to defeat the execu- | little progress. Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, of New York, 
tion of any law ; or whether the President has failed | who had been summoned as a witness, appeared, but 
or refused to compel the execution of any law, has | refusing to answer the questions propounded, was by 
commenced its investigations. In referenc2 to this order of the Senate committed to prison.—Mr. F. B. 
Committee the President transmitted a Message to Sanborn, of Concord, Massachusetts, iisrough whose 
the House protesting against it. He says that, with hands much of the money received by John Brown 
the exception of the single case of impeachment, the appears to have passed, and who it was supposed 
House has no authority whatever over the Presi- could throw light upon the plot, was arrested at his 
dent. He is, in fact, the only representative of all residence by the deputies of the United States Ser- 
the States, and to them only is he responsible; and geant-at-Arms. A crowd of citizens prevented the 
he will take care that the rights and prerogatives of | officers from taking away the prisoner until a writ of 
the States shall not be violated in his person. The | habeas corpus could be issued. His counsel asked for 
mover of the Committee is made a member of it; | his release upon the following grounds—1. That the 
the accuser, therefore, occupies the position of judge, | Sergeant-at-Arms of the United States has no power 
which is a violation of the principles of universal | out of the District of Columbia; 2. That the precept 
justice, and is condemned by the practice of all civ- | of arrest being directed to him, he alone can serve it ; 
ilized nations. The charge is vague and indefinite. | 3. That he can not deputize his power to others out 
He protests against the Committee for no personal of the District of Columbia. Chief Justice Shaw 
reason ; he is conscious that there is no public act | decided that the case presented no conflict of author- 
of his life which will not bear scrutiny. ‘I do, lity between the Executive of the United States and 
therefore,” he says, in conclusion, ‘‘in the name of | that of Massachusetts; the Court were not prepared 
the people of the several States, solemnly protest | to say that the Senate could not have its precepts 
against these proceedings of the House of Represent- | served out of the District of Columbia; but there 
atives ; because they are in violation of the rights of | was not any doubt on the point that the Sergeant-at- 
a co-ordinate Executive branch of the Government, | Arms could not depute his authority to another per- 
and subversive of its constitutional independence ; | son; a warrant of this sort must be limited to the 
because they are calculated to foster a band of inter- | person to whom it is given. The prisoner was theze- 
ested parasites and informers, ever ready, for their | upon discharged. 
own advantage, to swear before er-parte Commit- Hon. Edward Bates, of Missouri, who has been 
tees to pretended private conversations between the | mentioned as a probable Opposition candidate for the 
President and themselves, incapable, from their na- | Presidency, has published a letter defining his posi- 
ture, of being disproved, thus furnishing materials | tion on the ‘leading question of the day. He has no 
for harassing him, degrading him in the eyes of the | opinions on the subject of slavery formed since the 
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Missouri question of 1820, He regards slavery as an 
evil; but one over which the Federal Government 
has no control in the States; but it has in the Ter- 
ritories ; holds that the policy and spirit of the Gov- 
ernment should be opposed to its extension. The 
Constitution does not carry it into the Territories, 
and acts upon it only where it is established by local 
law. The only point decided in the Dred Scott case 
was that Scott was not a citizen, and the Court could 
not therefore act in his case; the opinions of the 
Judges on other questions were extra-judicial, and 
are of no authority. He advocates the colonization 
of the free blacks in the American tropics; is in fa- 
vor of a homestead law, the construction of a rail- 
road to the Pacific under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, and the immediate admission of Kansas into 
the Union.— Aaron D. Stephens and Albert Haz- 
lett, the last of the captured companions of John 
Brown, were executed at Charlestown, Virginia, the 
16th of March. The bodies were delivered to their 
friends, and were buried at Engleswood, New Jersey. 

In New Hampshire, Mr. Goodwin, the Republican 
candidate, has been elected Governor by a majority 
of 4600 votes; the Republicans have a large major- 
ity in both Houses of the Legislature.——In Con- 
necticut, Mr. Buckingham, Republican, has been re- 
elected Governor by a majority of about 600—only 
one-third of his former majority ; the Legislature is 
Republican by a large majority, which secures to 
this party a United States Senator, who is soon to be 
chosen.—In Rhode Island, Mr. Sprague, Democrat, 
who was also supported by the ‘‘ Conservatives,” 
has been elected Governor by about 1500 majority. 
The Legislature is Democratic. —— Nebraska has 
voted in favor of the formation of a State Govern- 
ment, and the Republicans have elected a majority 
of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 

MEXICO. 

The party of the Church has met with serious re- 
verses. Miramon, with five thousand men and a 
numerous train of artillery, set out from the capital 
to make an attack upon VeraCruz. Having reached 
the neighborhood of the city he made an assault, on 
the 5th of March, which was repulsed ; the city was 
then bombarded for seventeen days without any very 
serious damage, the siege being finally raised on the 
17th, Miramon’s forces disappearing in the direction 
of the capital. In the mean while, as he had no na- 
val force, and was not in possession of a single sea- 
port, he had purchased at Havana two war steamers, 
the Miramon and Marquez, designing to use them 
in the attack upon Vera Cruz. They were placed 
under the command of Admiral Marin. They ap- 
peared before Vera Cruz on the 6th, but showed no 
colors. Commander Turner, of the United States 
ship Saratoga, with detachments from other vessels, 
in tow of two small steamers, proceeded to the anch- 
orage to ascertain the character of the strangers; 
these attempted to escape, and upon a shot being 
fired ahead to bring them to, a fire was returned from 
the Miramon. This was replied to by a broadside 
from the Saratoga, when a general action ensued, 
which ended in the capture of the Miramon and Mar- 
quez. The prizes, with one hundred and fifty pris- 
oners and a large amount of ammunition, were sent 
to New Orleans. Admiral Marin has issued a state- 
ment of these proceedings. He says that he did not 
fire upon the United States vessels until two shots 
had been fired against him. He protests against the 
‘outrage committed without the least color of right 
or pretense of excuse, upon vessels and men belong- 
ing to the Mexican Republic in the waters of Mexi- 





co and within cannon-shot of the coast,” while Mex- 
ico is at peace with the United States; against the 
capture of his vessels; against the slaughter of his 
men after all resistance had ceased; against their 
capture, conveyance to New Orleans, and their sub- 
sequent committal to prison.—The capture of these 
vessels, and the consequent loss of the ammunition 
on board is assigned as the cause of the failure of 
Miramon’s attack upon Vera Cruz. Immediately 
after the capture of his steamers Miramon sent a 
decree to the capital confiscating all American prop- 
erty, and ordering Americans to leave the country. 
EUROPE. 

The interest of European affairs continues to be 
mainly centered in the settlement of the Italian 
question. The project of a general European Con- 
gress appears to be quietly dropped, and the Italian 
States, with the understood protection of France 
against foreign interference, are tacitly left to settle 
their government in their own way. The French 
Emperor has ostensibly favored a Confederation of 
the Italian States rather than their union into one 
monarchy, with the King of Sardinia as sovereign. 
The French Foreign Minister, M. Thouvenel, writes 
to Count Cavour that if King Victor Emanuel ac- 
cepts the annexation of Tuscany he must do so at 
his own risk, without reckoning upon the support of 
France. Yet it would seem that there must have 
been an understanding between the Courts of Sar- 
dinia and France, since Count Cavour, in a dispatch 
to Baron Ricasoli, says, ‘‘ France manifests no pref- 
erence relative to the choice of a future sovereign ; 
but the verbal and authentic assurances of the French 
Government show that the election of a Prince of the 
House of Savoy would not be opposcd by France.” 
The King of Sardinia would not accept the annexa- 
tion of Tuscany unless the nation was in favor of it; 
he hoped that the vote would be taken in such a 
manner as to evince the popular will; and ‘* what- 
ever may be the result, the King accepts it before- 
hand.” In Tuscany, Modena, and Parma, which 
had expelled their sovereigns, and in Romagna and 
other ‘* £milian provinces” which had revolted from 
the Papal Government, the question of the new or- 
ganization has been submitted to a popular vote. 
Every male beyond the age of twenty-one was al- 
lowed to vote. Of these, according to the returns, 
fully four-fifth availed themselves of the privilege; 
of the voters an immense majority voted in favor of 
annexation to Sa:dinia. Thus, in Tuscany there 
were 366,571 votes for annexation, and 14,925 for a 
separate kingdom ; in Romagna the vote was for an- 
nexation 200,659, for a separate kingdom 224. The 
King of Sardinia has formally accepted the responsi- 
bility thrown upon him by these almost unanimous 
votes for annexation. To the representative from 
Romagna, who had presented the result of the vote, 
he said ‘I accept the solemn vote, and henceforth 
will be proud to call them my people. In uniting to 
my ancient provinces not only the States of Modena 
and Parma, but also the Romagna, which has al- 
teady separated itself from the Papal Government, I 
do not intend to fail in my deep devotedness to the 
Chief of the Church.” In reply to the Tuscan repre- 
sentative, who announced the result of the vote, the 
King said that he accepted the vote by which Tus- 
cany had united her destinies with those of Sar- 
dinia. The Pope has formally refused to sanction 
the secession of his revolted provinces from the States 
of the Church, and is said to meditate the excom- 
munication of the King of Sardinia. The French 
Emperor, in view of the formation of so powerful a 
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kingdom in Nortkern Italy, which would hold all 
the passes of the Alps, claimed that the safety of his 
frontiers d ded that Sardinia should give up to 
France the provinces of Savoy and Nice, lying on 
the French side of the Alps. These provinces, which 
formerly belonged to France, and were separated 





from her at the peace of 1815, both by geographical | 


position and by the character of the people, are 
French rather than Italian. After some diplomatic 
correspondence, the King of Sardinia replied that he 
could not refuse to take into consideration the changes 
which the evenis in Italy had made in the situation 
of the population of Savoy and Nice; and as he de- 
manded that the people of Central Italy should have 
the right to choose their own rulers, he could not re- 


fuse the same rights to his subjects living on the 
other side of the Alps. The Emperor has announced 
that the reunion of Savoy and Nice to France has 
been agreed upon, the consent of Sardinia and the 
population having been obtained, and the negotia- 
tions with the Powers who signed the treaty of 1815 
permitted the hope of a favorable examination of the 
question by the greater part of them. This project 
was at first received in Great Britain with strong 
disfavor, and speeches were made against it in Par- 
liament, but it soon became evident that neither 
the Government nor the people were disposed to make 
it a ground for rupture with France. The annexa- 
tion adds nearly a million to the population of the 
| French Empire. 








Literary 

The History of France, by Parke Gopwts. 
Vol. I. Ancient Gaul. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The apology for this work, if any such 
were needed in the present day of ambitious histor- 
ical composition, might be found in the fact expli- 
citly stated by the author in his preface, that it is 
intended to occupy a place which, strangely enough, 
has hitherto been left vacant both in the literature 
of England and of this country. Considering the 
central position in the civilization of Europe that 
has been maintained by France since the commence- 
ment of modern history, the deficiency is not a little 
remarkable, but may perhaps be accounted for by 
the familiarity of educated English readers with the 
French historians themselves, whose labors, to those 
who can read them, render any other attempt super- 
fluous. This is no reason, however, for not prepar- 
ing such a work for our own country, where an ac- 
quaintance with French literature is less general; 
and Mr. Godwin, accordingly, has addressed himself 
to the task, after a laborious investigation of the 
subject and with ample collection of notes and mate- 
rials for several volumes. His plan embraces a nar- 
rative of the principal events in French history, from 
the earliest records to the epoch of the Revolution ; 
treating consecutively of Ancient Gaul (to which 
the present volume is entirely devoted), terminating 
with the death of Charlemagne; Feudal France, 
closing with St. Louis ; France during the national, 
civil, and religious wars; France under the minis- 


Patices. 


pine, often mingled with the gloomy yew and the 
box, shut out the genial rays of the sun, and the 
atmosphere was constantly damp. But toward the 
south the asperities of the season relaxed. The rich 
valleys and luxuriant plains were adorned with pro- 
fuse vegetation. The climate softened into that of 
Italy, and even the fruits of the East came to ma- 
turity. The trees were gayly hung with wild vines; 
the fig, the olive, and the pomegranate flourished in 
the open fields ; and millet, barley, wheat, and maize 
were easily cultivated. The population of this va- 
ried region has been estimated at from eight to ten 
millions, and bore in antiquity the common name 
of Kelts, or Gauls. 

They are described by ancient writers as of large 
stature, light-eyed, yellow or auburn haired, of 
quick, irritable temperament, and very loquacious. 
They wore their hair long and flowing; their breeks 
were made of a variegated wool or plaid; their short 
cloaks of the same material clasped over the shoul- 
ders, and, falling to the hips, were often embroidered 
with gold and silver figures. The more opulent 
| chiefs rejoiced in a profusion of rings, collars, brace- 
| lets, and chains twisted of a slender wire. It was 
| chiefly on going to war that the Gaul put on his 
| bravest apparel; a huge head-piece of feather or 
| fur; a quadrangular shield, painted with all the 

colors of the rainbow ; a great sabre, suspended to a 
| belt of gold and silver inlaid with coral; and splen- 
| did ornaments of the neck, arms, and wrists. In 





tries of Sully, Mazarin, and Richelieu ; the reign of | the heat of battle, however, he would often cast off 
Louis XIV.; and the Eighteenth Century. The | such superfluities, and fight as Nature made him. 








authorities on each of these periods are ample in ex- | 
tent and trust-worthy in character, and need only the 
hand of a master to be wrought into a historical | 
monument of singular richness, beauty, and utility. 
The country to which the name of Gaul was early 
applied was no less remarkable for its situation be- 
tween two large oceans, the Mediterranean and the | 
Atlantic, two lofty chains of mountains, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, and the most beautiful river of | 
Europe, the Rhine, than for the salubrity of its cli- 
mate and the fertility of its soil, although its phys- 
ical characteristics were of a more austere character 
than those of France at the present day. It was | 
covered, in certain portions, by extensive forests and 
morasses; the winters were more severe than now; 
animals like the elk, the bison, and others, which 
are found chiefly in the colder regions, were not un- 
common ; and the largest streams were frequently 
frozen so solid as to allow the passage of armies. In 
the north the thick forests of oak, beech, elm, and 





The Gaul was fond of loud and metaphorical lan- 
guage, fluent in debate, but not over-scrupulous as 
regards the truth. Both in war and peace they 


| were of a gregarious disposition, liked to move in 


masses, cherished a strong fellow-feeling, and in 
their intercourse with each other—when not pro- 
voked—were simpie-hearted and kindly. But their 
chief trait was an impulsive and fiery courage, which 
inflamed the brain, and in the frenzy of excitement 


| led to an utter recklessness of death. Their festivals 


seldom ended without a mortal fray ; and sometimes 
they would allow themselves to be killed for a sum 
of money or a stoup of wine, which they previously 
shared with their friends. Still, with all their im- 
petuosity, their enthusiasm soon evaporated. They 
were inconstant, fickle, and easily dejected. Their 
frivolity of character made them intolerable in vic- 
tory and despondent in defeat. Always in extremes, 
there was no limit either to their audacity or their 
discouragement. 
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The houses of the better classes among the Gauls | 


were built of poles and wattle-work, plastered with | 
clay and thatched with straw. Their villages were | 
strongly fortified by walls composed of alternate 


| his children. 


position, but at times not without a certain child- 
like glee. Toward his friends he was generous, pla- 
cable toward his enemies, and but too indulgent to 
In the domestic relations his conduct 


courses of beams and stones, surrounded by ditches, | was not always exemplary, though in his edicts he 


and sometimes surmounted by turrets or towers. | severely denounced every form of vice. 


They cultivated wheat, barley, and flax, planted 
and dressed vineyards, and raised bees, cattle, swine, | 


and sheep. Soap, butter, and salt were in common 


use, and their preserved meats and cheeses were cel- | 
ebrated abroad. They were the first European na- 
tion to leaven their bread with the foam of beer, to | 
enrich the earth with calcareous marls and manures, 
to preserve wine in casks, to cleanse grain with a | 
sieve, to plow with a wheeled plow, and to fill mat- 
tresses with wool instead of straw—all of which | 
were processes of their own discovery. They were 
acquainted with several of the useful and even ele- | 
gant mechanical arts. Their dyes were held in high | 
repute ; they extracted metals from mines, and fash- | 
ioned them into articles of utility and show; they | 
wove and embroidered carpets similar to the modern | 
Turkey carpets; they understood the art of plating | 
one metal upon another, of tempering copper to the 
hardness of steel, and of veneering woods; they 
made a woolen felt which resisted the stroke of a 
sword; and manufactured cloths of plaid and check- 
ered linen of excellent quality. Commerce was de- 
veloped among them to a very considerable extent; 
nor were they unacquainted with the art of building 
vessels of war. 

Under the general divisions of Primitive Gaul, 
Roman Gaul, Roman-German Gaul, and German 
Gaul, the history of this remarkable people is suc- 
cinctly traced down to the time of Charlemagne, 
who, of course, stands in the foreground of the his- | 
torical canvas. His character and influence are por- | 
trayed in a few vigorous and effective touches. Karl 
the Great, as Mr. Godwin prefers to call him, is al- 
most alone and apart in the annals of Europe. For 
nearly a thousand years before him, or from the time 
of Julius Cxsar, no monarch had won so universal 
and brilliant a renown; and for nearly a thousand 
years aftet him, or until the days of Charles V., of 
Germany, no monarch attained any thing like an 
equal dominion. Germany claims him as one of her 
most illustrious sons; France, as her noblest king; 
Italy, as her chosen emperor; and the Church, as 
her most prodigal benefactor. He was deemed the | 
founder of the institutions of the Middle Aces, the 
source of the peerage, the inspirer of chivalry, the 
creator of the universities, and the endower of the 
churches. The genius of romance, kindling its fan- 
tastic torches at the flame of his deeds, lighted up a 
new and marvelous world about him, filled en 
wonderful adventures and heroic forms. The 
sonal traits of Charlemagne, as delineated by Mr. 
Godwin, present an interesting and attractive study. 
In figure, he was tall and robust, but well propor- 
tioned. The top of his head was round ; his eyes 
were large and piercing; his nose a little ‘long; ; ‘his 
neck short ; his countenance open and lively; his 
presence full of dignity and command. He walked 
with a firm step, was an excellent rider where every 
body was on horseback, surpassed all his fellows in 
swimming, and, until the last four years of his life, 
enjoyed almost unbroken health. His tastes were 
remarkably simple; he preferred the rude costumes 
of his fathers to the Roman ornaments and robes, 
and plain fare to costly viands and exquisite wines. 
He was fond of conversation ; his words were appro- 
priate and eloquent ; he was usually of a serious dis- | 





Nor can it 


| be doubted, in the opinion of the historian, that he 


cherished a genuine regard for morality, a deep, in- 
ward love of truth and goodness. His piety was 
tinctured with the superstitions of the age, but was 
| spontaneous, sincere, and earnest. He favored ev- 
ery thing that tended to human advancement. He 
| delighted in literature, and was a devoted patron of 
music, architecture, and the more elegant arts. His 
own scholastic education had not been neglected. 
He spoke Latin, had a smattering of Greek and the 
| Orientai languages, and to a certain extent was fa- 
miliar with the sciences of his day. He wrote with 
difficulty, for the hand so used to grasp the sword 
could not wield the pen with ease; but he recorded 
the old traditionary poems of his race, and corrected 
the texts of the Greck Gospels by the Syriac ver- 
sions. His favorite reading was St. Augustine’s 
subtle and sublime treatise of the City of God. His 
thirst for knowledge was insatiable. Not warriors, 
but men of letters, were his favorite companions. 
He loved to tempt to his court rhetoricians, histori- 
ans, and poets, and domesticate them in his family. 
They conversed with him in his hours of repast and 
leisure, instructed his children and the children of 
his nobles, and executed his generous purposes for 
restoring schools and letters. 

Mr. Godwin’s treatment of the general subject of 
his work is comprehensive and vigorous, He uses 


| his authorities, of which he has evidently made a 


profound study, with discrimination and good judg- 
ment—not with too much deference, but in a manly 
and independent spirit, though free from defiance or 
audacity. The style is not remarkable for elaborate 
refinement, but is uniformly muscular, healthy, and 
effective. In the progress of his narrative he has 
occasion to consider several ethnological questions 
of not a little difficulty, and if he has not always 
succeeded in disentangling the complicated web, he 
has presented plausible reasons in support of his 
views, on which, after all, a great variety of opinion 
is a matter of course. His adoption of the German 
orthography for the principal proper names which 
have become familiar to us in the French form is 
hardly called for by the historical considerations al- 
luded to in their behalf; and in a work expressly in- 
tended for popular reading will be apt to produce an 
injurious effect. 

The Life of Daniel Wilson, D.D., by Jostan 
Bateman, M.A. (Published by Gould and Lin- 
coln.) The late Bishop of Calcutta and Metropol- 
itan of India, whose memoirs are contained in this 
volume, was no less remarkable for his bold and 

original personal traits than for his position as a 
strenuous advocate of the Calvinistic or Evangelical 
element in the English Established Church. He 
was the son of a wealthy silk manufacturer in Lon- 
don, where he was born on the 2d of July, 1778. 
After receiving the rudiments of a good education at 
a private school, he was apprenticed, at the age of 
fourteen, to an uncle, also an extensive silk manu- 
facturer, in whose warehouse he remained for about 
five years. Becoming the subject of profound re- 


ligious impressions, he could not content himself in 
the ordinary routine of a secular calling, but was im- 
pressed with the irresistible conviction that he was 
called in duty to commence an cducation with a 
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view to engaging in the ministry of theGospel. In 
pursuance of this idea he entered St. Edmund’s Hall, 
at Oxford, in 1798, where he soon became equally 
distinguished for his literary ardor, the success of his 
studies, and his devoted piety. Long after he had 
left his college traditionary stories were told of his 
studious habits. Among other illustrations of his 
zeal it is stated that, in order to acquire a good Latin 
style, and enable himself to converse familiarly in 


that language, he translated the whole of Cicero's | 


Epistles into English, and then retranslated them 
into Latin. 


His entrance upon the ministry was in a small | 


agricultural village in Surrey, called Chobham, as 
curate to the celebrated Richard Cecil, between 
whom and Daniel Wilson there was a more than 
common affinity of character, as well as a union of 
religious sympathies and literary tastes. He re- 
mained in this parish for about two years, a model 
of apostolic devotion and strenuous activity, when 
in 1803 he accepted an appointment as tutor in the 
University of Oxford. Here his collegiate duties 
occupied him during the week, and he officiated as 
curate of the neighboring parish of Worton on Sun- 
days. His connection 
more than eight years—from January, 1804, to June, 
1812—while, in the mean time, he had exchanged 
the curacy of Worton for the charge of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London, as successor to Mr. 
Cecil. During his service in this station he estab- 
lished a high reputation as an earnest, eloquent, and 
effective preacher. Crowded congregations hung 
upon his lips, listening to his commanding oratory 
and impassioned appeals. He possessed none of the 
usual arts of rhetoric that win the admiration of the 
multitude. There was not the slightest trace of af- 
fectation in his address, but he challenged attention 
by his earnestness and sincerity. His manner was 
natural ; his voice singularly impressive and agree- 
able; his enunciation clear and distinct ; and his 
action—now grave, now vehement, but always 
graceful and appropriate—varicd with the character 
of his subject. ‘ There was a seriousness in his 
manner before which levity shrunk abashed; an 
occasional vehemence, which swept all obstacles be- 
fore it ; a pathos and tenderness which opened in a 
moment the fountain of tears; and a command 
which silenced for a time the mutterings of unbe- 
lief.” 

At first he took but few notes with him into the 
pulpit, although his sermons were thoroughly pre- 
parcd. He gradually enlarged his notes for the sake 
of lessening the strain upon his mind ; and finally, 
his sermons were fully written, though not always 
preached as written. Argument was mingled with 
exhortation, and exposition of Scripture was varied 
by appeals to the conscience. ‘* There were no set 
phrases to fill up gaps; no needless repetitions to 
spin out time; but all was clear, solid, natural, im- 
pressive, instructive. Occasionally there was hes- 
itation for want of the right word ; but the only ef- 
fect of this was to excite the idea of fullness of mat- 
ter and eagerness of purpose.” His sermons’ were 
often long, and, as he had no parochial charge, were 
made the centre round which other duties revolved. 
He selected the texts on Sunday evening or Monday 
morning, and they thus became the theme of medi- 
tation during the week. If he met a brother clergy- 
man in the streets the conversation would turn, not 
on the news of the day, but on the last or next Sun- 
day’s sermon. He was always curious to know what 
was the text, the mode of treatment, and the prac- 


with Oxford continued for | 


| tical effect. No labor was deemed too great to give 

completeness to his discourses. He never shrunk 

from painstaking. He was always a student, and 

delighted in study. One side of his manuscript was 
| covered with extracts from critics, commentators, 
fathers, divines, and devotional writers of all kinds. 
In one of his sermons, which had been several times 
preached, there were long quotations from eight dif- 
ferent authors. Six or seven discourses, taken at 
random, show long extracts from no fewer than 
| fifty-nine different authorities, including Vitringa, 
Luther, Lowth, Calvin, Scott, Henry, Maclaurin, 
Leighton, Davenant, Chrysostom, Cyprian, Daillé, 
Milner, Macknight, Clement of Alexandria, Bourda- 
loue, Horsley, Waterland, Lardner, Blomfield, But- 
ler, Cecil, Hooker, Sumner, Witsius, and others of 
not less standard reputation. Before he went to St. 
John’s he had preached six hundred and forty ser- 
mons. While at St. John’s he preached one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-seven sermons. At 
Islington he preached eight hundred and twenty. 
At various places, between the years 1801 and 1832, 
he preached seven hundred and eighty. While at 
home, on a visit from India, seventy-eight. In India, 
two thousand three hundred and one; making a 
total of five thousand eight hundred and six sermons 
| —many of them, however, not separate discourses, 
but having been preached several times. He was 
fond of courses of sermons, and preached them reg- 
ularly on the Wednesday mornings during Lent, and 
| at other times on the Sunday. Some of these courses 
| were wonderfully effective in his hands. 

Among the regular attendants at St. John’s were 

John Thornton and his two sons—names identified 
| with Christian activity and beneficence. There sat 
| Charles Grant, with his family and two sons, who 
| afterward attained high official position under the 
| British Government. There also sat Zachary Mac- 
|aulay, the celebrated philanthropist, accompanied 
| by his son, since the still more celebrated essayist 
|} and historian. Dr. Mason Good was there, the dis- 
| tinguished physician and scholar, master of seventeen 
languages, who from a skeptical materialist had be- 
| come a fervent Christian. Near him might be seen 
| Mr. Stephen and family, Mr. Bowdler, Mr. Wilber- 
| force, and many others of high repute in the relig- 
|}ious world. The excellent Bishop Ryder often at- 
tended; and the Duchess of Beaufort, with many 
members of her family, took delight in “sitting 
under” his ministrations. Individuals of all orders 
and conditions were thus assembled—high and low, 
rich and poor together. Thirty or forty carriages 
might often be counted, during the London season, 
standing in triple rows about the doors; and though 
there were but scanty accommodations for the poor, 
yet they loved to attend, and every vacant sit- 
ting-place was filled by them the moment the doors 
opened. 

In the spring of 1824 Daniel Wilson became vicar 
of Islington ; and on the decease of Bishop Turner, 
in 1831, he was appointed his successor, leaving En- 
gland on the 19th of June, 1832, for his residence in 
India, which was henceforth to be the scene of his 
self-denying and efficient labors. The bishopric of 
Calcutta at that time extended over territories which 
now constitute sixteen large and important dioceses. 
The duties were more than suflicient to call into 
requisition the energies of a single individual, but 
Bishop Wilson engaged in them with an alacrity 
| which acknowledged no- discouragement, and soon 
| caused “his influence to be deeply felt throughout 
|every portion of British society in India. Though 
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ardently devoted to the promotion of religion he was 
no ascetic or recluse. The Episcopal palace was fur- 
nished in a style of substantial, though simple ele- 
gance. His equipages were in accordance with the 
station of an official dignitary. A large, double- 
bodied close carriage, with Venetian blinds all round 
the sides to admit the air and a double roof to ex- 
clude the sun, was for his official visits and all occa- 
sions which required exposure during the heat of the 
day. For the short journey or the evening drive a 
light barouche was in readiness. The servants were 
designated by a simple and appropriate livery com- 
mon in the East. Thesilver sticks which pertained 
to his rank were generally used. All the means 
were provided for entering into society and recipro- 
cating its courtesies. He accepted invitations and 
gave parties. In company he was always cheerful 
and friendly, and his electric laugh often ran round 
the table. His personal habits were very simple 
and regular. He rose early, and took a morning 
ride on a small black pony, whose easy amble de- 
manded little equestrian skill. Private devotions 
were succeeded by family prayers in the chapel 
which he had himself fitted up. His chaplain from 
the reading-desk read the appointed lessons; and he, 
from his seat, expounded and prayed. This was fol- 
lowed by a hearty breakfast of rice, fish, and a kind 
of porridge called soojee. The morning was occu- 
pied with business. At mid-day he indulged in a 
nap of twohours. Refreshed by sleep, he was ready 
for any business in the afternoon that required his 
attention. Then came the evening drive or ride, 
and the late dinner; family prayers and evening de- 
votion closed the day. 

Among the perplexing questions which Bishop 
Wilson was called on to decide was that of allowing 
the distinctions of caste to be retained by the native 
converts. In his treatment of this subject he exhib- 
ited his characteristic self-reliance and energy. Al- 
though prohibited by the early Protestant mission- 
aries in India, the institutions of caste had gradually 
become incorporated into Christianity. Idolatrous 
usages were observed ; Soodras and Pariahs refused 
to mingle in the exercises of public worship. At 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper the higher 
caste first drew near, and would not touch the cup if 
a low caste man preceded them. A Soodra priest or 
catechist, though not refusing to minister in a Pariah 
village, would not live in it. And, on the other 
hand, a Soodra would not allow a Pariah priest to 
preach the Gospel to him or baptize his child. Chris- 
tians attended at the heathen feasts; they bore 
the heathen marks upon their foreheads; they pro- 
hibited the marriage of widows; they would allow 
no marriages but in their own caste; and in many 
other ways were quite assimilated to the heathen. 
The whole matter was brought before Bishop Heber, 
as he was about to visit the southern churches, in 
which the evil was at its height. He took the sub- 
ject into consideration, proposed inquiries in regard 
to it; but his sudden death took place previous to 
any decision. Such was the state of things on the 
accession of Bishop Wilson to his diocese. The sub- 
ject had slept for several years, and he was by no 
means aware of the injurious extent to which the 
evil had spread. He was startled by the announce- 
ment made to him a few months after his arrival, by 
the official secretary, that no less than one hundred 
and sixty-eight Christians had apostatized to hea- 
thenism during the past year, of which the retention 
of caste was the only cause. The bishop clearly saw 
that there was no longer room for compromise, but 





that the time for decided measures had come. He 
at once pted the ibility of his position, 

jected timid is, and disregarded future con- 
sequences. In an official letter to his clergy he an- 
nounced his determination to abolish the distinctions 
of caste in the Church ; and in subsequent communi- 
cations insisted that ‘caste must be renounced de- 
cidedly, promptly, finally.” Not a little excitement 
was produced by the decision ; a large portion of the 
Soodras withdrew ; but order was at length restored, 
and the triumph of the bishop was complete. 

The health of Bishop Wilson was not proof 
against the insidious effects of the climate and the 
arduous labors of his office; and after a furlough of 
some months in England, in the year 1845, he re- 
turned to India, where he continued his efforts for 
twelve years longer; and finally died at Calcutta, 
January 2, 1858, at the ripe age of eighty years. 
He will long be remembered for the sterling quali- 
ties of his character, as well as for the vigorous im- 
pulse which he gave to the spread of the Gospel in 
the empire of the East. 

A Knowledge of Living Things, with the Law of 
their Existence, by A. N. Bett, A.M., M.D. (Pub- 
lished by Baillitre Brothers.) A popular view of 
the science of physiology is here presented in its most 
elementary principles, in connection with brief il- 
lustrations of the laws of hygiene. The substance 
of the work is founded on the physical discoveries 
which have rewarded the labors of scientific students 
within the last twenty years, while the simple and 
lucid style of the writer makes them intelligible and 
attractive to the general reader. 

Letters from Switzerland, by Samvuet Irenzvs 
Prime. (Published by Sheldon and Co.) Without 
aiming at elaborate description or original remark, 
Dr. Prime has embodied in this volume a serics of 
graceful sketches suggested by the experience of a 
summer's tour amidst the wild and romantic scenery 
of the Swiss Alps. His route led him to many lo- 
calities not in the usual track of American travelers, 
and of which the descriptions are less numerous than 
of the more frequented haunts of fashionable tourists. 
With a lively impression of the poetic legends con- 
nected with the geography of Switzerland, he dwells 
enthusiastically on the spots that have been im- 
mortalized in story and song, imparting to his nar- 
rative a freshness and animation that enable the 
reader to share in the pleasure which the writer 
so keenly enjoyee in the moment of observation. 
Several curious incidents of travel and interesting 
personal recollections singularly enhance the zest of 
the volume. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science 
and the Useful Arts, by Joux Totes. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers.) The spirit of the age 
finds its most striking illustration in the progress 
of chemical and mechanical discovery. While the 
achievements of the past are not overlooked in this 
volume, the principal portion of its contents is made 
up of an account of the inventions of Sir Humphry 
Davy, Watt, Cartwright, Brunel, Stephenson, and 
others, whose labors have so powerfully contributed 
to the development of industry and the increase of 
material comforts during the present century. The 
work will be found to be a rich store-house of valua- 
ble information, conveyed in an unaffected and pleas- 
ing manner. 

Among the new editions published by Harper and 
Brothers during the past months are Nicaragua, by 
E. G. Squier; and The Caztons, by Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lytton. 


























OCTORS.—When doctors—doctors of medicine, 
we mean—began to be, it is not very easy to 
say, although it is quite sure that if they were all, | 
by universal, political proscription, to be set aside | 
from their calling, or to be suppressed by a universal | 
massacre at the hands of vindictive patients, the 
race would soon reappear, and the bolus would be | 
seen to be quite as decidedly as the bullet one of the 
essential products of civ ilization. This poor body 
of ours, with its marvelous sensibilities and powers, 
is constantly open to harm, and every element of 
nature and every creature of God may, in one way 
or another, interfere with its health. Such whole- 
some elements as the light, the air, and the water 
may irritate delicate nerves, or chill or fever sensitive 
vessels and membranes, and, perhaps, most diseases 
that flesh is heir to come from mere disturbances of 
temperature, and in man as in nature, it is the play 
between heat and cold that makes storms; and 
diseases are to the body very much what tempests 
are to the atmosphere. The moment we begin to 
eat—a moment that comes very early and continues 
with great constancy in our career—we are invaded 
by a new host of enemies, and being by constitution 
omnivorous, or inclined to eat every thing, we proceed 
by degrees to take all nature into our stomachs, so 
that while the winds and rain beat upon the house 
from outside, the enemy at the same time is at work 
within, lashing us into frenzy with his stimulants or 
stupefying and stunning us with his surfeits. It is 
hard, indeed, to say what is the cause of many 
diseases—and the pestilence walks in darkness be~- 
fore the keen scrutiny of science as before the 
dull stare of ignorance—yet most diseases proba- 
bly come from abuses of the common gifts of nature 
—abuses of light and air and water and food and 
drink—abuses, too, which are so easy and general as 
to be quite as much matters of moral certainty as 
the universal fact of sin. Then, in addition to the 
inroads of disease, we must consider the effects of 
violence upon our system—of violence whether from 
our rude contact with nature, beast, or man. In 
Eden itself a surgeon may have been needed before 
the forbidden fruit brought its qualms of indigestion 
to the stomach of our progenitors, and a little rough 
play on Adam’s part with an antic lion, or a slight 
scratch on Eve’s fair hand from the rose which she 
was culling (if roses then had thorns), may have 
made it a question in Paradise how a sprain should 
be abated or a wound healed. Now that we are not 
exactly in Paradise, occasions for surgery abound 
every day; and in a great city like ours not a day 
passes that does not call for the application ef all the 
surgical skill as well as medical knowledge that has 
been growing in the world since time began. 

It is well that the Paradise that we have lost has 
bequeathed to us so many blessings to remind us of 
the good that has been and shall be, and that nature, 
which exposes us to so many ills, is so full of balms 
and restoratives and anodynes. Every wood and 
field and garden, in its way, repeats the Gospel of 
God’s mercy ; and the flowers and leaves beneath our 
feet join w ith the forests that branch over our 
heads not only to celebrate the Creator’s power but 
his love. Surely there isa promise of the Gospel in 
nature; and its wildest and hardest aspects some- 
times surprise us with gleams of tenderness. The 
coarse sea-weed, that is blown by harsh winds upon 
the shore, will ‘yield to us, if we seek it wisely, a | 
rare substance that can rid the eye of its darkness, 
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and iodine illustrates anew the old myth that beauty 
is born of the sea, by making this sea-waif unlock 
to our vision the whole world of loveliness. The 
cold iron itself is not dead to mercy ; but when the 
dews of heaven, in its earthy bed, ‘fall upon it, it 
| yields a tonic of marvelous efficacy that braces anew 
many a stout man’s overtasked frame, and puts a 
| fair and not a hectic bloom upon the fading cheek 
| of many a delicate child. In fact, Mother Nature 
herself may often be caught mixing medicine with 
our food; and if we consult her in our daily diet, we 
shall be under the care of the best physician in the 
world—a physician who combines all practices in one 
—using vegetarian, mineral, animal, hydropathic, 
allopathic, homeopathic, kinesipathic prescriptions 
in one grand catholicity. We sometimes think that 
we see some hints of the medical profession in the 
instincts of animals ; and quite sure we are that cattle 
know how to take salts to correct the humors of the 
blood: and we have seen carnivorous aniinals, like 
cats and dogs, swallow grass that its blades may 
tickle their throats and stomachs so as to be a very 
effectual emetic. The parental, and especially the 
maternal instinct in animals, is evidently quite bent 
on the practice of medicine, and sometimes of surgery : 
always ready to pluck out the thorn from the foot 
of its young, or mollify a wound with the healing 
unction of the tongue. So then, while we do not 
think that doctors, as a class, are paragons of natural- 
ness and simplicity, we do think that they are found- 
ed in the nature of things, and their craft has its 
charter from laws older than medical schools. 
Whatever we may think, however, of the medical 
man, he has too strong a place in most households 
to be easily dislodged by changing opinion ; and it is 
one of the paradoxes of society, that he who visits us 
in sickness and suffering, often compelling us to self- 
denial and pain, is one of the most welcome and 
cherished of guests. It seems to us that, on the 
whole, the doctor, as such, is very popular in the 
family, and is valued not only for his skill but for 
his social kindness; so that with him, as with the 
pastor, there is a large element of friendship in his 
professional relations. His calling, indeed, is often 
thought to blunt the gentle affections and destroy 
the spiritual aspirations, by fixing his mind on mat- 
ter, and making more account of flesh and blood than 
of soul and spirit. It is true that there is tempta- 
tion in the profession to this folly, and that the doc- 
tor may tend to forget the soul in the body as the 
theologian tends to forget the body in the soul. Yet 
the fact of temptation does not imply the necessity 
of yielding to it; and as the true theologian enables 
us to understand better the body by interpreting its 
offices as servant of the soul, so the true physician 
enables us to understand the soul by interpreting its 
jurisdiction over the body. Some of the noblest 
contributions to natural theology have come from 
anatomists. Without going back to the days when 
physicians were a priestly order, and pills and potions 
were made with incantations and administered with 
| prayers and exorcisms, but appealing to the bold 
| and free thought of modern times, we may say that 
within a century anatomy has been one of the stron- 
gest pillars of a spiritual faith ; and we find no better 
arguments for the spirit that is in man that impress 
us more than those that we find in the pages of 
Swedenborg and Carus and Schubert and Bell and 
| Wilkinson and their fellows. Certainly, if, as we 
believe, the human body is the crown of the natural 
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creation, and having something of all nature in its 
composition, it is thus a world in miniature, it must 
gather and concentrate all the lessons of nature, and 
from its majestic temple declare the glory of God in 
all its wonderful organs, whether in the eye that 
sweeps the heavens, the foot that measures the earth, 
the hand that subdues the lion and the elephant, or 
the nerves and brain that, in their mysterious cur- 
rents, receive and circulate the tidings that pour in 
without ceasing from every whispering wind and 
shining star. 

Nor do we think that the argument from observa- 
tion, any more than that from the nature of things, 
proves physicians to be an unbelieving, ungodly set. 
We have sometimes, indeed, thought medical stu- 
dents to be a somewhat exceptional class, and we 
have never seen gathered together a more untamed, 
odd-looking, oddly-dressed set of youth than we 
have seen at the lectures in our medical colleges. 
Nor is the reputation of medical students very good 
in the community, especially in the direction “of the 
more ascetic virtues and austere practices. We are 
convinced, however, that most of their rudeness is 
in manner, and that thrown, as they are, into our 
great cities without the protection of their native 
homes, and with little means of self-adornment, they 
tend very naturally toward a very rough type of 
humanity, and sometimes seem to rival each other 
in sporting the most shaggy hair, or the most as- 
tounding hat or coat or cane. The first aspect of 
their studies, indeed, may not be very edifying; 
and the dissecting-room, which, after mature reflec- 
tion, interprets the majesty of man, may seem at 
first to desecrate him, as the ghastly cadaver is 
ruthlessly cut to pieces, and the grim skeleton is 
all that remains of him whose pride it is to be little 
lower than the angels. But we believe that when 
the first principles of anatomy and physiology are 
mastered, and the various functions of our nature 
are interpreted in their combined life, and in the 
midst of home cares and blessings, there is a de- 
cided reaction toward more tender and spiritual 
views; and that physicians are, on the whole, an 
affectionate and reverential class of men. Churls, 
blackguards, and even blasphemers there will be in 
every calling ; but as far as our observation goes, we 
can testify that many of the most successful physi- 


-cians have an almost pastoral tenderness in their 


manner and mind, and that the profession seems to 
us quite ready to appreciate the practical value of 
religious convictions. In fact, how can a sagacious 
man, who is in the habit of considering the motives 
of action and the sources of consolation, fail to rec- 
ognize the strengthening and soothing power of a 
devout faith and hope? and we surely must rank an 
ungodly and scoffing physician as ignorant of that 
noblest branch of the materia medica—the depart- 
ment of moral medicine. As to the effect of con- 
stant familiarity with pain in blunting the sensibil- 
ities, it depends wholly upon the spirit of the famil- 
iarity ; and we can not believe for a moment that he 
who constantly visits the suffering to relieve them 


loses aught of his tenderness, or that his profession- | 


al coolness is purchased by the sacrifice of his sym- 
pathy. It is commonly said, indeed, that active 
beneficence takes the place of emotional compassion, 
and the working will wins power at the expense of 
passive feeling. But we must distinguish between 
sensitiveness and feeling, remembering that a man’s 
heart may beat all the more truly from being proof 
against fitful tremors, and the affections, like the 
blood which animates them, may be all the more 





vigorous when they flow with steady pulses with- 
out gusty heats or chills. A man whose earnest, 
honorable business it is to relieve pain, has not only 
a habitual purpose but a habitual feeling for his 
work ; and we are confident that the surgeon who 
guides the knife with courageous mercy upon its 
agonizing errand, has really a stronger fecling for 
his patient than the novice who stands trembling at 
the sight of blood. There can be no greater mis- 
take than to confound mere sensitiveness with be- 
nevolence ; and when a sensitive nature is well dis- 
ciplined, the sensibility that was quivering upon the 
surface has passed into the circulation, and is beat- 
ing with brave coustancy in every pulse. 

Every professicn exposes men to peculiar tempta- 
tion, and, as a class, doctors, like all other classes 
of men, have their failings. If the clergy tend to 
priesteraft, and the lawyer tends to chicanery, the 
medical faculty tends toward charlatanism or quack- 
ery. In fact, a considerable proportion, perhaps the 
majority of patients, without being aware of it, set 
a bounty upon quackery by constantly tempting the 
physician to Step aside from the truth of science and 
the simplicity of nature, to deal in pretentious nos- 
trums, and to exaggerate the disease in order to 
magnify the cure. There are many persons who, 
as soon as they feel a little discomfort in the head 
or stomach, insist upon being put seriously upon the 
sick list, and drugged within an inch of their lives, 
and are mortally offended at being told that they 
have been a little remiss in exercise or careless in 
diet, and a few walks in the open air, a crust or two 
of bread for dinner, plentiful use of water, and ample 
sleep will set them up again. We remember well 
the chagrin of a country cousin of ours at the plain 
talk of our old family physician, who had a good 
deal of the Abernethy roughness as well as sagacity 
in his composition. If our rural friend had been or- 
dered to incase his trunk in a stinging plaster, and 
to drench his stomach with emetics or cathartics, he 
would have felt himself in good hands, and on the 
high road to health, all the surer of reaching his 
journey’s end from the jolting and straining of the 
process, as when one rides a fast horse with a 
hard trot. But to be told to be a litile careful 
as to what he ate, and to be much in the open air 
—mercy, what an indignity! It was like telling 
a Hindoo widow, about to burn herself on the funer- 
al pile of her husband, that she would serve God 
and her husbané much better by living a worthy 
life, keeping the commandments, and taking good 
motherly care of her children. The passion for drugs 
in sickness is as great as the passion for penances 
and tortures in sin and quackery, and like priestcraft, 
comes as much from the dupe’s appetite as from the 
impostor’s wile. Man is a medicine-taking animal, 
and is everlastingly dosing himself to get well; and 
if we add ardent spirit to the list of drugs, where 
it belongs, alike by its usual adulteration and by the 
pretense of its votaries, who drink either to make 
them feel well or to keep them from being sick, we 
call drugs the bane of health and the physical curse 
of the world. We respect the worthy and judicious 
physician not so much for the drugs he gives as for 
those that he repels, and we are quite sure that on 
the whole the medical profession sets itself against 
the therapeutic superstition of the multitude, and 
tries to save men from their passion for eating dirt, 
and what is worse than dirt. “ Doctor,” said a stout 
Irish woman, once to a physician, ‘ Doctor, my boy 
Pat is sick; he has got a dreadful stomach ache, 
and I want you to give him the wickedest medicine 
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you have got.” The boy perhaps had been regaling 
himself on green apples, and the mother would have 
been enraged at being told that the pain was the 
natural protest of the stomach against the forbidden 
fruit, and was proof that a process of ejectment was 
about being served. She must have sharper prac- 
tice than Dr. Quiet and Dr. Diet follow, and finds 
no comfort for her maternal heart until some mon- 
strous dose of calomel or jalap, senna or tartar emetic, 
half-kills the urchin in order to make a show of 
bringing him to life again. We once had a robust 
servant-woman in our family who was subject to 
headaches, und sought relief from them. 
that less indulgence with the knife and fork might 
relieve her fullness of blood did not suit her taste, 


and rather roused her wrath; and she found no relief | 


until a physician of her own country gave her a lit- 
tle medicine, very likely some very simple potion, 
and accompanied it with ocular demonstration of 
its efficacy. He first took the measure of her head, 
and told her that it had so opened as to be some 


inches, say three inches, too great in circumference. | 


How could she doubt his word, as he showed her the 
measure before she took the medicine, and assured 
her that her head would gradually contract under 
the influence of his three “‘ cures,” in as many weeks, 
verifying each stage of the promise by a new meas- 


urement, and after the third dose had been taken, | 


holding up to her wondering eyes the unerring 
string that proved the return of her cranium to its 
normal proportions! It did not seem to occur to the 
believing patient that if the tongue of a quack can 
lie he can make a string or tape-measure lie also. 
In the face of such follies, which are by no means 
peculiar to Irish servants, but which prevail in par- 
lors as well as kitchens, it is highly creditable to our 
physicians that they are coming out so boldly against 
the passion for drugs and nostrums, and that some 
of the foremost of them have been ready to reveal 
the great secret of the profession—that it is Nature 
that cures many if not most diseases, and the best 
medical advice is generally that which lets Nature 
most effectually alone, and leaves her sanative pow- 
ers to do their mysterious and blessed work. So far 
indeed as our observation goes, it seems to us that 
those families take the most drugs who are most in 
the habit of doctoring themselves—pursuing at leisure 
the comparatively economical business of devouring 
the greatest possible quantity of nostrums without 
cost of medical advice, and wondering that, in spite 
of much attention to their constitutions, with all 
their everlasting nibbling at infinitesimals, or gulp- 
ing down pills and powders, they continue to enjoy 
so much poor health. If quack medicine cost only 
its money price, it would be a comparatively cheap 
investment ; but money is its least cost, and the 
time and health wasted by the use of its violent and 
desfructive nostrums, if counted in coin, would be 
enough to build and endow hospitals for the sick in 
every city in the land. 

It is encouraging to note a decided disposition on 


The hint | 


fenders to the bar of an outraged professional con- 
science and public opinion. How many sins are 
' committed under medical guidance or sufferance we 
are not able to conjecture, yet we are quite sure that 
most of them are to be laid at the door of interlopers 
| and not of the regular faculties. 
| The community is more and more interested in 
| the character and efficiency of physicians; and the 
same boldness that is reviewing the claims of the 
clergy and lawyers, has its eye upon the pretensions 
of the medical faculty, and is quite clear in the de- 
termination to be no longer hoodwinked by mere au- 
thority, nor to look upon the Latin of a prescription 
as carrying its infallibility in its obscurity. We like 
to know what our doctors are doing with us, and as 
the poor body is a dumb and almost unconscious 
creature, little able to interpret the action or use of 
medicines, it is well that the mind should come to 
its relief, and thus subject the physician’s arguments 
to the same tribunal as the lawyer’s and preacher’s. 
Before this tribunal the physician is able to render 
an account of himself, and his calling is likely to rise 
instead of declining with the rise of intelligence. 
His work is founded in the nature of things, and the 
gifts that fit him for his service are quite as essen- 
| tial and providential as the occasions for their use. 
We claim no knowledge of the secrets of the craft, 
and in our definition of a good doctor we follow the 
ready hints of observation and reflection. We can 
| not say that we never read a medical book, nor seen 
an amputation, nor frequented a hospital ; but as any 
professional reader will readily perceive, we have nev- 
| er taken the vow of Hippocrates, and have neither the 
| wisdom nor the folly of the faculty to answer for. 
Probably the most effective men in all depart- 
| ments of intellectual labor need and apply very much 
| the same gifts; and differ as their pursuits may, they 
| all require the same solid foundations of common 
| sense, and the same power to rise from this founda- 
| tion into the upper air of daring reasoning and ideal 
| imagination. Of all the professions the doctor’s, we 
| must confess, seems to us to be likely to become the 
most prosy, and his work to deal most in things ma- 
terial and directly practical and utilitarian. Com- 
mon usage, that speaks with such emphasis of the 
practice of medicine, seems to imply this, and re- 
gard his labor as especially prudential and non-ideal. 
The lawyer does nothing with his jury without a 
little pathos and fancy, to say nothing of a touch of 
| metaphysical re g, as he di the motives 
| of men or the abstract principles of jurisprudence. 
| The preacher who can not persuade as well as reason, 
| illustrate as well as teach, and in his thought as well 
| as style prove that beauty is the fair daughter of 
| truth and love, is a poor expounder of the Gospel, 
| and can hardly in these days hold a cultivated con- 
| gregation together. Is the physician independent 
| of these gifts, and master of his work, so long as he 
| can give the right pills and prescribe the appropriate 
|diet? We think not. To say nothing of the in- 
ventive and constructive departments of the profes- 











the part of the medical faculty to insist upon moral | sion that demand originality, we maintain that no 
rectitude in the professional code, and to condemn | man can be master of anatomy and physiology, in 
malpractice not only by professional but moral and | their applications to medicine, without having a good 
religious principles. The startling statistics of crim- | deal of the poet as well as the philosopher in his 
inal practice outside of the established code reveal | composition ; and in order to enter fully into the idea 
the need of more stringent action, and few documents | of a disease and its treatment, one must have a vivid 
have alarmed our wary and conservative thinkers | conception as well as comprehensive knowledge, so 
more than Dr. Storer’s paper on the subject of birth | as to be able to summon before him the field of his 
and kindred matters. His statements lead us to feel | combat, and bring his powers of healing, in skillful 
more deeply the need of a thoroughly organized and | combinations, to bear upon the serried ranks and per- 
disciplined medical faculty, who shall bring all of- | haps complicated evolutions of the enemy. In ali 
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disease, moreover, the mind is animportant element and more yielding class—in the two physicians of 
to act upon ; anda good physician, in his manners and ' our native town, who first taught us to respect their 
conversation as well as his physic and régime, must profession as a part of a civilized man’s principles, 
know how to minister to the mind diseased, and deal and, in fact, as a point of a devout man’s creed. 
out his pathos or his humor as the case may demand. | The one was a stout, bluff gentleman, with a large 
No small matter is it to interpret symptoms, and he ' share of grit and temper in his composition, strong 
who can read all that is written upon the human’ in his likes and dislikes, and quite ready to own that 
face knows more than the master of a dozen lan- he was not in all respects a paragon of amiability. 
guages. It is not to our point to maintain that No man did and said more kind things, and few men 
physicians have been brilliant men of letters, and | said harder things than he did when he was crossed. 

we damage our cause by quoting examples of doc- | We shall remember his kindness to our dying day, 

tors who have deserted medicine for literature and | and ev ery gain in health and vigor is sure to be a 
won laurels in poetry or eloquence. It is better to | souvenir of some wise counsel of his in early times. 
dwell upon the traits of men most eminent in medi- | He was a bold head, and while a careful student he 
cal practice ; and while we must allow that they who ' had a firm conviction that he who reads books has as 
make the most money often win popularity by tact | good a right to think as they who make them. He 
and manner, either by the showy arts that propitiate | did not hesitate to differ from his professional breth- 
fashion, or the substantial and effective fidelity that | ren on important points, and once to our knowledge 
gains the love of families, we are persuaded that the | he startled the whole sanhedrim of medicine by what 
intellectual leaders of the profession are bold thinkers, | was at first scouted as an absurdity, and finally ac- 
and often not a little gifted with fancy and imagina- | quiesced in as sober truth in the management of frac- 
tion. The medical mind is surely eminently con-| tures. He perhaps lacked the social amenity that 
structive ; and the art that not only builds hospitals | makes the practice of the profession generally agree- 
but aims also to reconstruct the shattered temple of | able—although no man could be more genial among 
human life—to rebuild or restore this marvelous hu- | his friends, more abundant in stories and jokes and 
man body—can surely rank as high as that which | laughter. Moreover his bold invention moved in 
carved the Apollo, or painted the Madonna, or up-| some fields non-professional; and finding that he 


lifted the Pantheon in mid air, to crown the grandest | 
of cathedrals with that trophy of the subjection of 
the old idols to the new Gospel. 

We are not making a plea for brilliant physicians 





could heal the wounds and dislocations of great 
financial corporations by his sagacity, he sunk the 
doctor in the banker, and stands now, we believe, high 


| on the list of moneyed men. Our other disciple of 


or surgeons indeed—and in the treatment of a fever | Galen was of wholly different build and temper, of 
or a broken leg we seek not the most brilliant but | snug person, most bland in address—the very model 
the safest practitioner; and in our physician, as in | ofa mild and complaisant gentlemanof the old school, 
our pilot or coachman or railway conductor, he apt and fluent in speech, and by his ready language 
who is safest is the man for us. But safety surely | and kindly manner often chosen to preside over pub- 
is not opposed to strong and even bold thinking ; and | lic assemblies. He usually rode a good horse on his 
the good guide in difficult passes must have some- | round of visits, and there was an air of meek con- 
thing of the hero and discoverer in his composition, | quest about the mien of the man and the beast, as 
able, if need be, to seek safely a new path if the old | if before such an enérée all opposition must needs be 
road is impassable. In all skill there is an element | disarmed. He was a public-spirited and most useful 
of invention, since no two cases are alike; and to | citizen—active in society, politics, and religion—and 
meet the claims of each requires not only quickness in his own way accomplishing as much as most men 


of contrivance but sometimes originality of concep- 

tion. Medical skill implies at once knowledge and 

adaptation combined ; and since the knowledge of a } 

case requires not only learning but insight, and | 
since adaptation requires not only tact but inven- | 
tion, we do not see how we can fail to ascribe the | 
highest traits of our nature to the working powers 

of the skillful physician. Undoubtedly the same 

distinction exists among doctors that pervades all | 
callings: and originals and imitators, masters and 
disciples are every where found ; or they who have 
the power of appropriating and assimilating knowl- 
edge by their own force, and they who abandon them- 
selves with adroit ease to the lead of surrounding 
intellects. Other distinctions there are, but this is 
the principal one. In fact, it has often seemed to us 
that this distinction is written emphatically upon the 
physiognomy of the medical profession ; and taking 
the whole range of doctors, from the hardy tenant of 
the sulky that bears the country physician over his 
monstrous circuit to the elegant carriage that rolls 
the city practitioner to his élite round of stately 
mansions, we can see that one line divides the call- 
ing into the more dashing originals and meek follow- 
ers. Manner, indeed, is not always the test of char- 
acter, and we are aware that some very bold schem- 
ers have gentle mien and speech, and some very 
timid practitioners have a swaggering air. We re- 





call specimens of the two classes—the more original 


of more daring and original powers. He is still an 
institution in our native town, and, we believe, siill 
rides pretty much the old circuit in spite of younger 
aspirants and younger methods of practice. We 
knew a son of his well, who had all his father’s 
kindness, and who threw much sunshine over some 
trying passages in our early college days. As we 
wept over his premature grave we tasted almost 
our first grief of the kind, and Tennyson’s words to 
the memory of Arthur Hallam are not too tender to 
express that first sorrow at the death of a faithful 
friend and kindly adviser. We have no doubt that 
the venerable father bears in his heart the death of 
that gifted and hopeful youth ; and some of the fur- 
rows in that bland and smiling countenance are me- 
morials of it, like the sepulchre that was in the gar- 
den of good Joseph of Arimathea. 

What changes are to come over the medical pro- 
fession we do not know, and shall not venture to 
predict. We have very decided hope, however, 
that all isms, all specialisms in medicine, will be 
combined under one comprehensive science, and that 
what so many earnest minds are seeking for in re- 
ligion will be sought with equal and more effective 
zeal in physic; and however much the doctors theo- 
logical may quarrel, we hope to see the doctors med- 
ical drawn together on one broad platform of catho- 
licity. Belonging, as most of us probably do, to the 
old schools of practice, we are not to deny that there 
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may be light in the new schools, and to us the sci- 
ence and the art of medicine cover the whole ground, 
and are bound to accept whatever is true or useful 
in any system, no matter by what name called, or 
in whatever quantity or quality prescribed, or from 
whatever element or quarter obtained. Nature is 
catholic, and has no sects in her school. 
her disciple, should learn wisdom at her feet. 

As to any change of the profession by the educa- 
tion of women to its practice, it is very clear that 


the experiment is to be tried, and to us equally | 


clear how it will end. Woman is eminently quali- 
fied to comfort and cure the sick to a certain extent, 
and probably most of the work not only of nurs- 
ing but also of curing is done by women, for our 
careful mothers prescribe for us ten times before 
calling a physician once. This ready gift should 
be cultivated, and women should be educated to the 
intelligent cure of the sick. We shall be glad to 
see the method carried out as far as practicable ; and 
if any fair damsel shall arise to shine in medicine as 
Portia shone in law she will not need our poor word 


Medicine, | 





to see a man’s beard on her face or a man’s head on 
her shoulders, Let her be herself and have fair play. 
The more she is herself the less she will be man. 
We are running on somewhat freely—very much 
like a novice in a doctor’s office who stays after his 
errand is done, and goes peeping into cases of skele- 
tons and vials of specimens, and tasting and smell- 
ing of balms and ointments and essences. We hope 
that we have written with sufficient kindness of a 
profession to which we owe so much, and whose 
skill and knowledge makes us more secure every 
day of our lives by putting within our reach the 
whole transmitted medical experience and art of 
the human race. Think of an acute disease or a 
broken limb without a good physician and with one, 
and let the difference interpret our debt of gratitude. 
Think, too, of the worth of medical knowledge in 
keeping health and preventing disease, as shown 
not only in advising us as to the management of a 
delicate child or a feeble constitution, but in the 
magnificent equipments of our great hospitals and 
the sanitary arrangements of our best cities. We 


to swell the impatient list who wait at her door, or | do not think that work of the profession is in dan- 


beg the approach of her liveried equipage to their 
expectant habitations. Yet we believe that there 
is a pretty stubborn and solid reason for every ruling 
custom and institution, and we have no idea that 
women are to take the place of men in the higher 
and more exacting walks of the profession. We re- 
gard woman as man’s equal, and therefore, because 
superior to him in her way, inferior to him in his 
way. If she had her gifts and his also she would 
be his superior, not his equal. She is eminently 
gifted in her way with healing powers, and to her 
tact and skill as nurse she adds a peculiar magnetic 
power of soothing pain and unrest. In fact, what 
man who is not worse than a heathen is not ready 
to render grateful homage to the healing powers of 
the sex, and without any silly flattery acknowledge, 
in sober truth, that there is in her a sanative charm 
that no drugs nor arts can equal? A bright, sensi- 
ble woman, with the grace of God in her heart, is a 
physician to mind and body of Heaven’s own ap- 
pointing, and we bow down to her power as rever- 
ently as poor Dante did in purgatory when Beatrice 
beamed upon him with that smile so freshly kindled 
from the face of the Mother of Mercy before the Eter- 
nal Throne. Our own good mother begins this loy- 
al conviction, and wife, sister, and daughter deepen 
it. But why claim every thing for women? and 
because she is queen in her sphere, why maintain 
that she is king too? We do not think women 
constitutionally possessed of the nerve, logic, and 
force essential to the more exacting departments of 
medicine. Her mind is quick and intuitive, but 
her judgment, with all helps of education, is not 
man’s; nor is her will as cool and persistent, nor 
her hand as true and strong, as his. We doubt her 
capacity for the more perplexing class of cases near- 
est the welfare of her own sex; and as to the more 
perplexing and fearful cases of surgery, we surely 
think the surgeon’s knife as little in her province as 
the soldier's sword, and, perhaps, might sooner ex- 
pect to see a female Napoleon at the head of her le- 
gions than a female Larrey at the head of her sur- 
gical staff. Woman is too impulsive and emotional 
to do man’s hardest work, and the Victorias and 
Eugénies who sit on thrones would have but a sorry 
administration without man’s cool head and firm 


hand to stand by them. There have been Queen | 


| 
| 





ger of being exhausted, or the highest standard of 
professional excellence soon mastered. Not only 
are some departments of practice to be signally re- 
formed, and a class of charlatans and not a few utter 
reprobates to be rebuked or ousted, but a higher 
mark of proficiency is to be held up. We certainly 
need more men who are masters of that important 
department of medicine that borders on the mind 
and the body, and who can be guides and teachers 
of communities, as well as of families, in mental and 
moral hygiene and therapeutics. We care less about 
physicians who are literary and philosophical out- 
side their profession, and we need more of those 
who are thus accomplished inside their profession. 
We rejoice in the signs of improvement in this di- 
rection ; and as lovers of our race and friends of hu- 
manity and religion, we welcome every effort to give 
to medicine its ancient alliance with devout faith, 
and interpret the body as the temple of a spirit 
which has its true life only in God. 

We perhaps think enough of our eminent physi- 
cians, and pay them well enough, although fabu- 
lous stories are told of their princely incomes: and 
we do not believe that any regular practice yields 
more than half of what is popularly claimed. If 
some lucky specialist may harvest forty thousand 
dollars, no regular practice, probably, yields over 
one half that sum; and most physicians are obliged 
to work hard to make the ends of the year meet, 
while young doctors, as a general rule, unless they 
have money of their own, are half starved, and so 
apply to themselves, if not to their patients, the 
hunger cure that is so much talked of in certain 
quarters. We wish them all, or as many of them 
as are needed, reasonable patients and fair fees. 
Our best wish for them, however, is that they may 
estimate more highly than some of them do the 
moral position and influence of the faculty, and re- 
gard it as no small dignity to build up and adorn 
their profession in solid worth and social favor, so as 
to make it clear to all, as it is now clear to some, 
that in our physicians we have a class of men who 
enjoy our confidence as well as care for our diseases, 
and who rank with our clergy as friends of man and 
servants of God. We can never forget that the 
Great Master was the Good Physician, nor cease to 
rank those who bear in their calling the promise of 


Elizabeths indeed, but we do not care to see any | His mercy as rightfully fellows of those who preach 


more of them; for we like woman too well to wish ! His word and interpret His life and spirit. 


ee 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


IS golden May-day is a day of pardonable 

pride, for the present number completes the 
tenth year of the Magazine—one hundred and twen- 
ty numbers, each a volume, and all together mak- 
ing a valuable miscellaneous library, containing 
many celebrated, and innumerable useful and en- 
tertaining works. 

Does the Easy Chair do more than state a uni- 
versally conceded fact when he says that /arper 
is an institution throughout the country ; that its 
name and aspect are familiar to men and women, 
to girls and boys all over the land; that its diocese 
is not limited by any political or sectarian lines, 
but rests upon the broad basis of good humor and 
literary entertainment ; and that while it has yvield- 
ed gradually to the changes required by differing 
tastes and demands in the world of readers, it has 
not departed from its original intention of a univers- 
al Magazine ? 

The permanent success of such a popular monthly 
Magazine is a literary phenomenon. Of course it 
has been savagely assailed, but never by the pub- 
lic, for the reason that it is by its character pecu- 
liarly rooted in public regard. Every body loves to 
be pleased. Whatever a man’s religious sect or po- 
litical party he loves to laugh—to follow a sprightly 
traveler—to shed the sympathetic tear over unhap- 
py affections—to linger upon some literary reminis- 
cence—to dabble gingerly in science—to lisien to 
the story-tellers and the poets—to smile and chat 
and crack his little joke—all this every body likes, 
and just this Harper has supplied the opportunity 
of doing. Just this, also, explains its constant suc- 


cess. 

Undoubtedly it is not enough to intend this—it 
must be done. Most Magazines, which are not pro- 
fessedly reviews, or religious or political partisans, 
profess this object. Thackeray’s Cornhill takes it as 
its motto, and good luck to it! 

But, somehow, a great many well-intentioned 
Magazines have come to naught. How gayly they 
put from port! With streamers yellow, or green, 
or brown, how gallantly they took the breeze' 
Where is their gayety now? Where that gailant 
freshness as every month came round? Vanished 
all. Laid away upon library shelves, like kings 
long ago entombed in state. Yes, the gay and gal- 
lant Magazines are mummies row. But not worth- 
less, though they live no longer. For if you turn 
their dusty integuments, if you curiously unfold the 
leaves, which, like linen bandages swathing the 
shriveled monarchs, are yellow and dry and oft- 
times stained, you shall find upon the pages, as 
upon the dead king’s fingers, gems and gold and 
hidden treasure. The tombs of Thebes are a mine 
of ore worked into fine gold—of precious stones pol- 
ished and set—of exquisite fabrics of cloth and wood 
—spices, ointments, treasures—in fact, of royai rich- 
es, Are those heaps of old Magazines less so? Are 
they not dusty piles of riches upon dead men’s fin- 


gers 

But the Magazine, which is alive and lusty, looks 
kindly upon the departed brothers of its own race. 
It has no ill word to say of them. Many a living 
loiterer among those Theban tombs secretly feels 
that he would not exchange with a whole dynasty 
of dead kings. So the blithe and prosperous Maga- 
zine may privately think itself better than all those 
that are gone. But it will be half-ashamed of the 


feeling—so ashamed that it will say nothing about 
it. 

This, at least, Harper may truly say—that it 
spoke no ill word of any rival—if such they werc— 
while they lived. It felt like Uncle Toby toward 
the fly. ‘‘Go—there is room enough for thee and 
me.” Now if Uncle Toby thought that he was 
Uncle Toby, and that the fly was the fly, will you 
blame him for it? And if our //a:per were the 
Uncle Toby of Magazines, could it have a sweeter 
spirit or more kindly name? Say, now, does it not 
treat the world as our precious Uncle (for surely 
Toby is the uncle of all the world) treated the Wid- 
ow Wadman? If it investigate any defect, does it 
not contemplate society with the same tender solici- 
tude that Uncle Toby looked into the widow’s eye? 

Dear Widow Wadman! dear Public! here, at the 
beginning of the eleventh year of our acquaintance, 
Harper salutes thee; wishes thee well; comes in 
as a not unexpected nor altogether unhonored guest ; 
brings thee the best he has, the best so long ap- 
proved and welcomed by thee; and brings with it 
the cheerful, vigorous resolution that the best shall 
be continually better. 


A port whose name, Aubrey de Vere, is scarcely 
known in America, and of whom the Easy Chair is 
going to say something in another month, published 
three years ago a volume of May-carols, in which 
he thus salutes the lovely month. It has undenia- 
bly a Tennysonian strain, but for all that it is the 
song and the sight of a poetic heart : 


‘““When April's sudden sunset cold 
Through boughs half-clotked with watery sheen 
Bursts on the high, new-cowsliped wold, 
And bathes a world half-gold, half-green, 


“Then shakes the illuminated air 
With din of birds: the vales far down 
Grow phosphorescent here and there; 
Forth flash the turrets of the town; 


* Along the eky thin vapors seud; 
sright zephyrs curl the choral main; 
he wild ebulliance of the blood 
Rings joy-bells in the heart and brain: 


“Yet in that music discords mix; 

The unbalanced lights like meteors play; 
And, tired of splendors that perplex, 
The dazzied spirit sighs fur May.” 

Whey this page is read the battle between Sayers 
and Heenan will probably have been fought ; a great 
deal of money will have changed hands ; and some- 
body may perhaps have derived a profound satisfac- 
tion from the performance. Why not, since a grave 
London journal—a journal claiming to be peculiatly 
English, manly, scholarly, and Christian, seriously 
and hugely enjoyed it in the mere prospect. 

The London Saturdcy Reriew is a journal not 
more than five years old, which has attained a re- 
cognized position, and is a good deal read and ap- 
proved in this country. It is a very clever and 
very conceited paper. You would say it was writ- 
ten chiefly by Henry Pelham and Vivian Grey. The 
men who write for it may be neither young, nor cox- 
combical, nor have especially crammed for their ar- 
ticles. But the articles do give this impression. 
There is quite as much of the air—‘‘ d’ye-see-what- 
a-jolly-smart-fellow-I-am?” as of “ how-true-this- 
is!"—and that is an air which is presently very 
wearisome. It pervades a good deal of our modern 





literature, and lurks in the writing of very good 
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men. Charles Kingsley, for instance, is infected with 
this spirit. His style occasionally taps the reader 
on the shoulder and says to him, “ Say, you, don’t 
forget, you know, how darned smart I am.” 

But the Saturday Review keeps up an incessant 
tapping. To read it is like dining with Vivian 
Grey. It isa brilliant business ; he talks so much and 


so well. Every topic is grist for his mill of elo- 
quence. He sparkles, and hits, and soars, and 
dives. He beards Brougham, quenches Sydney 


Smith, silences Macaulay, snubs Thackeray, pooh- 
pooh’s Dickens, as it were. He is, unquestionably, 
capital company ; but all the time you want to kick 
him. 

It is this paper which, during the training of the 
prize-fighters, published an article which was re- 
printed extensively in this country, and which is 
peculiarly John Bullish. There is a passage in the 
article which ought to be attentively considered by 
the friends of humanity, decency, and religion. 

‘It may surprise some persons, but it is never- 
theless true, that Tom Sayers and the Benicia Boy 
furnish at the present moment an example which 
deserves to be generally imitated.” 

Now, taken by the strict letter, such a remark is 
innocent enough ; for as the twomen were then in pro- 
cess of training, they were compelled to be temper- 
ate in every way: and it is surely a good thing 
that people should be temperate, and a capital thing 
that they should have well-developed muscles, broad 
chests, habits of generous exercise, and plenty of air, 
light, and sleep. But in every statement there is a 
great deal more than the letter; and what were the 
two men doing when their example was so lofty ? 

They were developing all possible iron force in 
limb and body for the purpose of beating and bruis- 
ing each other. They were coaxing their arms and 
fists into trip-hammers that they might smite each 
other with the more deadly power and effect. Their 
work in life, for which they were especially training, 
is one which develops all that is brutal in man at 
the expense of all that is God-like and human: which 
produces idleness, ignorance, and every kind of vice, 
and substitutes respect for the strength of an ox for 
admiration of intellectual and moral force. They 
were indeed technically temperate—yes, but literally 
only that they might make a bloody orgy more 
bloody. Their temperance was entitled to the same 
praise that a murderer’s would be before his crime, 
and no more. He abstains from drink that his hand 
may not tremble, that the blow may be sure. Is 
he, because he is carefully training to gain steadiness 
of nerve and firmness of muscle, therefore “ furnish- 
ing an example which deserves to be generally imi- 
tated ?” * 

Muscle is just now in great danger of swamping 
morality in theory, as it has always swamped it in 
practice. There are books which have apparently 
no oiher conception of manhood than muscularity. 
Now it is good to see a man strong enough to fell an 
ox; but if that be the whole, or the best of him, he 
is much less interesting and admirable than the ox 
he fells. Temperance and all the sober virtues are 
splendid things, but when they are merely subsidiary 
to the most brutalizing encounters they are only 
like fine bindings upon obscene books. Two men 
training for a prize-fight present an example which 
deserves to be imitated, says the London Saturday Re- 
view. Then Fagin, in “‘Oliver Twist,” walking brisk- 
ly up and down the room personating an old gentle- 
man upon the street whose pockets are to be picked 
by the Artful Dodger and Charley Bates, is an in- 
Vor. XX.—No. 120.—3H 


structor to be encouraged. For surely nobody will 
deny that neatness, alertness, agility, are capital 
qualities, and those were in process of development 
by the excellent Fagin. In like manner nobody will 
deny that temperate habits are good—arga/, prize- 
fighters in training offer a commendable example. 

Better that men should have no muscle than that 
they should use it to spoil each other’s bodies and 
the minds of the spectators. If the author of the , 
article from which we have quoted be a father, would 
he probably wish his son to see the fight for which 
the men whose example he praises were preparing ? 
And if not, why not? The answer includes the rea- 
son why the praise is really a mistake. St. Augus- 
tine and the Apostle John were probably: not very 
stalwart men, but they were much manlier persons 
than Mr. Guy Livingstone or Mr. Ben Caunt. 





Tue other morning—perhaps still—several statues 
were to be seen in the Dusseldorf Gallery in Broad- 
way. There was the Dead Pearl Fisher of Paul 
Akers—there was the Fisher Girl of Barbee—there 
was the Evangeline of Miss Lander, and a bust of 
Hawthorne, by the same hand. So we ascended 
the dark stairs, a little party of critics, to look at 
the marbles. 

The first was Evangeline, near the door. It was 
made by a woman, and any woman who heartily de- 
votes herself to the pursuit of art at a time when it 
is hardly conceded that it is proper for her to do so, 
has by that step shown a certain resolution which 
commands respect and suggests the presence of force 
and talent. Yet it is not to be forgotten, however 
respect for resolution may plead for partial judgment, 
that genius is of no sex, the artist is not a man or 
woman, but a creator; his appeal is not to gallantry 
nor to extrinsic and extenuating considerations, but 
directly to the sense of beauty. His credentials to 
every spectator are the spectator’s perception of his 
power and influence. You have created beauty, if it 
seem beautiful to the spectator; or you have grandly 
imaged, you have subtly suggested power, if the 
spectator feel it. 

What a picturesque poem, what a tender love-tale 
is Evangeline! How the long low wail of “the 
misty and mournful Atlantic” sighs and whispers 
through the whole, the wavering, invisible thread 
of sound on which the melancholy story is strung! 
Evangeline is a heroine of patient devotion, of utter 
resignation, of triumphant faith. Her whole life has 
but a single strain—it is all love and confidence and 
tireless pursuit. Through wildernesses and among 
savage men, hermits, and the sharp edges of civiliz:- 
tion—along lonely rivers grand in primeval solitudes 
—over vast prairies, mountains, and deserts—in pov- 
| erty and sickness and desolation, she passes on, a 
figure of peace and dignity and consolation; wiih 
every step growing in the pensive imagination of 
the reader to the sweet full stature of an ideal wo- 
manhood ; and—and—what is this? The marble 
image of a puny girl lying asleep and expressionless 
among elaborately chiseled flowers. There really 
is nothing here but a block of marble indifferently 
cut into the likeness of a recumbent human form 
upon a grassy, flowery mound. 

But in the bust of Hawthorne, although the exe- 
eution seems to be somewhat crude and clumsy, 
there is certainly a vital likeness of, the individual 
andof the character. Itisalittlecolossal, whichisa 
pity ; but every one familiar with the head of the au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Marble Faun” will immediately recog- 





| nize the fidelity of this bust to the intellectual char- 
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acter of the original. Hawthorne’s head has a sin- 
gular resemblance to that of Webster. It is the 
Websterian head refined, poetized, idealized. Web- 
ster’s head was essentially unimaginative. Haw- 
thorne’s is the absolute reverse. . Of course the mar- 
ble can not reproduce the peculiar glimmering, evan- 
escent play of expression which distinguishes Haw- 
thorne’s face, and which is perceived not so much by 
the mobility of feature as through it. But it is 
elear enough that the sculptor has seen the essential 
expression of the head and has given us that. 

As an old Easy Chair says these things, he hopes 
that even the sculptor, if some day she should see 
what he has written, will not feel that he speaks too 
harshly. These are the first-fruits, he knows. But 
she knows that if she can do the work she has set 
herself to do no honest talk will hurt her or harm 
her work. The Evangeline is not good; the head 
of Hawthorne is. Evangeline is not a subject for 
sculpture, at least it seems so here. This young 
woman is any young woman asleep upon the ground. 
But here, close by, a story is told. This is a diver 
dead. 


Paul Akers is one of our young sculptors whe has 
not been very widely known at home, although his 
name is familiar to those who have been in Italy 
within a few years. He has made several admir- 
able copies in marble of famous works; the Dying 
Gladiator, for instance, and the recently discovered 
head of Cicero, which has a curious resemblance both 
to the histerian Bancroft and to Governor Banks of 
Massachusetts. 

The Dead Pearl Diver is a handsome, almost femi- 
nine youth, stretched upon his back, which arches 
over a rock or bank, his long hair flowing in a matted 
mass heavy with water, his arms stretched above his 
head, his feet crossed, and his only garment the net 
around his loins, which is weighed down with shells 
that he had already gathered. A few shells also 
cling to the reef on which he lies. It is painless, 
unforbidding death. The youth has leaped into the 
water, has partly filled his net with the costly booty 
of the sea-caves, and Death, whose realm is every 
where, has seized him, a costlier booty—him, a hu- 
man pearl of great price—and the watchers watch in 
vain, nor even see the bubbles in which his dying 
breath floats to the surface and is gone. That is the 
story, and the statue. You regard it without espe- 
cial emotion. There is nothing tragical, nothing 
ghastly, nothing oppressively deathful in the figure. 
Indeed the crossed feet, and perhaps the whole posi- 
tion, excepting the fallen head, indicate sleep rather 
than its brother.* But there is an appealing, pa- 
thetic grace of youth in the statue—a feeling of su- 
perb disdain of the victor, which are very beautiful 
and striking. Otherwise the sentiment of the work 
is remote from particular sympathy. The dead body 
of a handsome yeuth—and a death caused by some 
accident, and by nothing which inspires heroic or 
poetic emotion—is a subject which must depend for 
its success upon the skill of its manipulation. And 
this is, in some points, very great. The knotted, 
twisted texture of the net, and the appearance of 
weight from the shells contained in it, are admirably 
done. This isa mechanical excellence which is wit- 


. nessed in a greater or less degree throughout the 


work. But when all this is admitted and admired, 
does the statue seem to be a work of the creative 
imagination, of earnest significance, of representa- 
tive or symbolic power? And ought not every 





* “Death and his brother, Sleep.” 





sculpture to have these qualities, if it claim to be 
more than a mechanical triumph ? 

It isa difficult question. Pending its answer, the 
Dead Pearl Diver is one of the best statues we have 
recently seen in this country. 

Barbee’s Fisher Girl is less mechanically excellent 
than the Pearl Diver, and of no more imaginative 
reach. It isa girl mendinganet. To be entirely 
successful, it should have been mechanically ex- 
quisite, which it is not. It should have given some 
national or local character, as, for instance, upon 
the Naples shore or the bay of Amalfi, which it does 
not. It is any girl mending a net any where. Now 
Maurillo’s Beggar Boys are not any beggar boys any 
where. They are not American, English, German, 
or Russian boys, they are young Spaniards: they 
have the look of Spain, and they are doing what 
Spanish boys do. Then the essential boyishness is 
there—yet they are local and characteristic; as in 
the Italian pictures, the monks and friars are men, 
but they are palpably Italian ecclesiastics. Then 
what color! what a revel of richness! How the pic- 
ture is a fruit as pulpy and delicious to the eye of the 
spectator as the water-melon to the mouth of the ur- 
chin who sucks it, dripping down his chin. It is likea 
carving of Benvenuto Cellini, exquisite and perfect in 
itself, and all that it meanstobe. If an artist select 
a begyar-boy or a fisher-girl for his subject, he 
must accomplish it perfect!y, or the mind is dissatis- 
fied. As there is no thought in it, no especial earn- 
est intention, but it is a simple description of a 
pretty and picturesque fact, it is nothing if it be not 
all it can be. Rosa Bonheur’s horses and other ani- 
mals are so capital—simply because they are such 
accurate portraits of the animals—not because she 
paints pictures, for she does not, she only copies the 
animals she sees. Yet it is so well done—you so 
listen for the neighing, and champing, and tramp- 
ling, and lowing—you so expect to smell the straw, 
and the earth, and the stable-yard, that you have 
in the highest degree the only pleasure her pictures 
are capable of imparting, the sense of delight in an 
accurate and intelligent representation of things that 
every man likes to see. 

Barbee’s Fisher Girl, therefore, is not, according to 
all this, a fine work of art. And yet ‘‘all this” is 
only the fancy of one old Easy Chair. Despite 
Ruskin, there are no indisputable canons—or rather, 
although the canons may be indisputable, the inter- 
pretation will be as various as the commentators, and 
the opinions of particular works as diverse as the 
critics. 

Here is Mr. Hawthorne, who has just published 
“ The Marble Faun,” which the Easy Chair has not 
yet read. It is full of Italy, he is told—full of the 
romance, and the color, and the rare, ravishing, in- 
describable charm of the South and its passionate 
life. ‘*The bock fullest of imagination we have 
yet had in the country,” says one friend. ‘*Too 
terrible to read,” says another. ‘‘So full of art,” 
says a third; ‘‘he praises statues and pictures with 
so much discrimination.” And among the other 
things an Easy Chair, loving the growing laurels 
of its friends, is glad enough to hear that Hawthorne 
says of William Story’s Cleopatra all that had been 
privately expressed of enthusiastic praise. 

He hears that the romancer praises warmly other 
works—perhaps even the Dead Pearl Diver—and the 
Easy Chair is not less glad, because it shows that 
all art-criticism (despite Ruskin, as aforesaid) is an 
individual judgment. In fact, upon all high themes 
public opinion is little more than an individual judg- 
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ment enlarged. There are very few people who | 
really read Shakespeare. But those few are relied | 
upon by the great mass of people in the world, and 
their word becomes public sentiment. Shakespeare’s 
phrases are household words, not because people at 
large have perceived their fitness to every occasion, 
but because the few who really read and reflect 
have detached the phrase and used it, and then 
the whole world can see how it fits. 

Every man, however, accepts public opinion upon 
subjects of which he has his own thought, only so 
far as his mind approves the judgment. Opinions 
do not differ about Shakespeare, but they do about 
the Venus de Medici. 

By the next month the annual exhibition of the 
National Academy will have become familiar to the 
public, and then we can return to our esthetic dis- 
cussion, and discover whether the new men promise, 
and the old qnes perform, as well as we believe they 
will. 





Tue Feejee islanders have a great many droll su- 
perstitions—the Chinese and Hindoos have a great 
many singular habits; but then, all nations are per- 
petual jests to each other. We laugh at the solem- 
nity of the Turks; and they wonder why we do not 
hire somebody to do our dancing for us. Goldsmith 
touches the whole matter with the most delicate and 
sparkling satire in his ‘‘ Citizen of the World, or Chi- 
nese Philosopher.” He is writing from London in 
the latter half of the last century, and he says: 
“The ladies here make no scruple to laugh at the 
smallness of a Chinese slipper; but I fancy our 
wives at China would have a more real cause of 
laughter could they but see the immoderate length 
of a European train. Head of Confucius! to view 
a human being crippling herself with a great un- 
wieldy tail for our diversion. Backward she can 
not go; forward she must move, but slowly; and 
if ever she attempts to turn round, it must be in a 
circle not smaller than that described by a wheeling 
crocodile when it would face an assailant. And yet 
to think that all this confers importance and majes- 
ty; to think that a lady acquires additional respect 
from fifteen yards of trailing taffety! I can’t con- 
tain; ha! ha! ha! This is certainly a remnant of 
European barbarity: the female Tartar dressed in 
sheep-skins is in far more convenient drapery.” 

The Chinese Philosopher was satisfied with Chi- 
na. If there were superstitions and follies there, so 
there were in all other countries. If the Chinese 
dandy wore his hair in a long queue, the English 
dandy powdered his and wore it ina bag. They were 
both equally absurd. The bag had no more right to 
laugh at the queue than the queue to crow over the 
bag. Sydney Smith says that if the elegant arts 
had come to us from the Chinese instead of the 
Greeks, the pug nose would have been held by us 
to be the type of beauty; and the round-faced En- 
glish wit, speaking of the oval face, which is the 
classic form of beauty, has a neat fling at another 
nation in saying, ‘‘ A man whose chin terminated in 
a point would be under the immediate necessity of 
retiring to America, he would be such a perfect hor- 
ror.” 

Probably, like other nations, we have our little 
drolleries of fashion and our peculiar superstitions. | 
We do not indeed ‘tattoo ourselves, nor stick feath- 
ers in our hair, nor worship a jeweled doll, nor fry 
snakes for breakfast ; but perhaps minds can be tat- 





toed as well as bodies—superstition may masquerade 
in broadcloth as well as blankets. There is a story 


that the monkeys of Borneo laughed immoderately 
at the tails of the monkeys of Brazil ; for they had 
become so used to their own that they forgot they 
had them. 

In this country we worship an immediate, palpa- 
ble success—a success of dollars—an outward and 
material success. Yes, but size is often enough bloat. 
When Rome was largest Rome was weakest; and 
fell apart, limb from limb, and sank, a mass of cor- 
ruption. Sir William Jones was not a poet, but 
when he asked, “ What constitutes a State?” and 
answered, ‘‘ Men,” he told the truth if he did not 
make poetry. But what makes men? An enlight- 
ened self-interest? Yes; but if so, it must be the 
interest of the whole self—of the part that thinks 
and feels and judges—of the brain, the heart, and 
the conscience, quite as much as the stomach. A 
state of things under which men can only make 
money is not an ideal state; for a man can make 
money while he is deprived of powers that money 
can not buy. 

Hence there is something better than patriotism, 
in the limited, local sense in which the words are 
used. Men speak of patriotism as they do of that 
enlightened self-interest. They mean, in the one 
case, selfishness of the individual; they mean, in 
the other, the selfishness of the State. “ Our coun- 
try, however bounded!” cries the gurgling orator in 
his cups. But how if the confines of your country 
are to be extended by fraud, rapine, murder? You 
might as well and honestly ery, ‘‘ My property, how- 
ever acquired !” 

This worship of vast success blinds us to the fact 
that what is true of an individual is often enough 
true of acrowd. A body of men can commit crime 
as well as any single man of them; and when it 
is committed the responsibility rests somewhere. 
Where does it rest? Of course upon each one. Each 
one is guilty of the whole offense, if he did not do all 
he could do to avert the catastrophe. Here, for in- 
stance, is a board of directors of a bank, of a railroad 
company—of whatever you will. It is their duty 
to sift and search the character of every man they 
employ. But they happen not to take this trouble 
upon some special occasion. The man is hired, be- 
trays his trust, and widows and orphans lose their 
all. Is there any question who is guilty —who 
ought io pay the penalty ? 

What is our nation but a company in which we 
are all directors? and if wrong things are done who 
is responsible but we ourselves? Hence comes the 
duty of our interest in politics. It is not something 
we may or may not attend to, as the fancy takes us. 
It is not a matter of whim any more than a Gener- 
al’s interest in a council of war. If he shirk, and 
the day be lost, so is he. 

While other nations, therefore, laugh at us for our 
little differences from them, let us take care that 
the great differences shall excite their admiration 
and better resolution. Why should we not love men 
more than our fellow-citizens, and desire the wel- 
fare of all mankind rather than ten per cent. for our 
money ? 

We worship prosperity and success. We confound 
greatness with size, as Haydon, who was a poor 
painter, thought high art required pictures half a 
mile square. But we do not enlarge the nationel 
heart and conscience—which are, in cold fact, the 
nation—by merely extending our borders, any more 
than we gain in dignity and essential grace by broad- 
ening the hem of our garments. Our prosperity is 
dazzling, prodigious; but a wise man may well ask 
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whether our prosperity will not conquer us if we do 
not subdue it. Many a people has asked aid of a 
powerful neighbor against an enemy; but when the 
neighbor had conquered the enemy, it consumed the 
substance of the people which summoned it. So, in 
America, we have taxed and are taxing all our 
powers—our ingenuity, our skill, our enterprise—to 
achieve commercial glory ; but have not that very 
shrewdness and single-eyed devotion eaten out some- 
thing of our heroism, our essential bardihood, our 
moral perception, and our political honor? 

We laugh at the slowness, the crudity, the leth- 
argy of other nations; but remember the monkeys 
of Borneo—remember the monkeys of Borneo! 





Our Foreign Bureau. 


ERE is something every way hopeful in the 
new conditions of trade as between France and 
England. But the hopefulness of the matter does not 
lie in the fact that the clubman of Pall Mall can 
now drink his mouton or his haut brion at less cost 
than before, or indulge more frequently in his olives 
or patés: it does not lie in the fact that adventurous 
British girls can replace their Honiton with Valen- 
ciennes: but the hopefulness lies in the larger con- 
sideration that two great nations have foregone and 
forgotten their prejudices, and have arranged their 
commercial exchanges as two sober-thoughted coun- 
tryneighbors might adjust the barter of their produce. 
It is one of the great practical conquests of civilization 
—not so noisy as that of Solferino, but its issues will 
reach farther. It is essentially humanizing, and it 
beats down the walls of war. The claret cup and 
the pewter beer tankard clink together in token of 
good fellowship. Another most noticeable and hope- 
ful thing about the commercial treaty lies in the fact 
that the agents of its adoption and negotiation have 
been men of democratic instincts and practical com- 
mon-sense breeding. Red-tape has had no more to 
do with it than simply to tie up the memoranda of 
the bargain—which is all that should ever belong to 
Red-tape to do any where. Plain Richard Cobden, 
with no retinue of servants, with no blazon of wealth 
even (since the Illinois Central has stranded him 
financially upon the mud-flats of Cairo), goes.to talk 
with the Emperor-elect of a neighbor kingdom about 
the trade of the two nations they represent ; and the 
result is a sudden treaty, which, for its liberalism, 
makes Europe stare, and all the old-time monopolists 
—whether of diplomatic blarney or pretty silk-weav- 
ing—hold up their hands in horror. 

This is 2 good symptom; and it is good again 
that such treaty, making such master-fling at old 
prejudices of various and cumbrous sort, is accepted, 
and entertained, and defended, and made ‘*‘ budget- 
able” by one of the first scholars and orators of En- 
gland—none other than the commoner William Glad- 
stone. 

Mr. Gladstone can turn Horace into deft English 
thyme; Mr. Gladstone can expound Homer as no 
other man in Great Britain can do; and Mr. Glad- 
stone can recognize and sustain the humanizing 
reach of a great commercial treaty, planned and 
matured by plain Richard Cobden. 

It is no wonder that Disraeli, the pet of the peers, 
should prove restive; and no wonder that Lord 
Derby should shudder at this foreshadowing of the 
waning influence of old prerogatives; and no won- 
der that democratic France and democratic England 
should both accept the proposed changes with rejoic- 





ing. The details of the arrangement are familiar al- 
ready to those who care for them, and those who do 
not care may safely reckon the compact as a new bond 
for the world’s peace, and a new vindication of the 
civilizing and humanizing tendencies of commerce. 

The gigantic dimensions of the old land aristocra- 
cies, with their traditionary privilege, are fast be- 
coming mere harmless bloat: the next aristocracy 
that shall grow into a stature to be feared will be a 
commercial one. 

Such compliment as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer pays to plain Mr. Cobden would have sound- 
ed strangely in the ears of the British Times readers 
a score of years ago. Hear him: 

**T can not pass from this subject of the French 
treaty without paying a tribute of respect to two 
persons, at least, who have been engaged in it, or 
who are rather the authors of it. I am bound to 
bear this witness, at any rate, for the Emperor of 
the French, that he has given the most unequivocal 
proofs of sincerity and earnestness in the pursuit of 
this great work, not as a work mainly prosecuted for 
the sake of the English alliance, but as a great work 
of patriotism. [Cheers.] And on the part of Mr. 
Cobden, speaking now at a time when every angry 
passion which was once connected with his name 
has been appeased, I can not help expressing our 
sense of obligation to him for the labor which, at 
great personal sacrifice, he has gone through in 
bringing about a measure which he, not the least 
among the apostles of free trade, believes to be 
one of the greatest triumphs it has ever achieved. 
[Cheers.] Happy indeed is the man who, having 
once, fifteen years ago, rendered to his country one 
such great and signal service of almost inappreciable 
amount, has now again had it in his power, u: dec- 
orated and unrewarded by the crown, severcd by no 
distinction of rank or title from the people to whom 
he belongs, to confer upon the crown and the people 
another most important service.” 

Any of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches trail the reader 
on, no matter what may be the topic: and, without 
thought of fatigue, we have gone through five col- 
umns of his budget speech, about excise, about in- 
come-tax, about duties on spirits, about the navy 
estimates—all which topics are so clearly discussed 
that the most indifferent are decoyed into knowledge 
of them. And where he comes to speak of the abo- 
lition of the duty upon paper, where a man of less 
learning and less good sense might have given way 
to idle rhodomontade about the spread of knowledge 
and encouragement of letters, he is as cool and clear 
and matter-of-fact as the sturdiest of the Manchester 
men. 

‘*Tt is hardly possible to describe,” he says, ‘‘ex- 
cept with a detail upon which I could not venture, 
the manner in which the paper duty obstructs in- 
dustry and enterprise; but it has these two charac- 
teristics, to which I beg to call the special attention 
of the committee. In the first place, the material 
with which it deals is a material of almost boundless 
scope ; for nearly every thing that is fibrous may in 
one manner or other be made serviceable for paper. 
[Hear, hear.] We have heard much of the manu- 
facture of wines; and I have been told of an inland 
town where there is a large manufacture of British 
Champagne. [Alaugh.] This British Champagne 
is made from rhubarb—[great laughter]—and the 
recommendation is that after you have got all the 
Champagne out of the rhubarb the remaining fibres 
shall be made into paper. [Laughter.] That I 
think is a very good recommendation. I have a 
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list of 69 trades—not one of which would probably 

be guessed by the committee—in which paper is, 

largely employed. There areanatomical case-makers, | 
artificial florists, boot and shoe makers, cap makers 

(they use it for the foundations of hats and caps, and 
nearly all the peaks of caps, and many of the tops, | 
which look like patent leather, are made of paper), 
makers of china vases, doll makers, shipbuilders (for 
sheathing the bottoms of ships). optical instrument 
makers, picture and looking-glass frame makers, 
portmanteau makers, Sheffield warechousemen, and | 
teapot-handle makers. [A laugh.] One manufac- | 
turer states that he has made bee-hives from paper, 
superior to any other kind, panels for doors, and 
that he looks forward to building carriages of paper 
when the duty is off. [Laughter.] Another man- 
ufacturer says, and I think it is a very just and 
forcible remark—‘ We can fix no limit to ingenious 
combinations when we see India-rubber, for instance, 
being made into strong and durable combs and other 
articles of manufacture. Only this morning (he 
says) we are informed that paper pipes are being 
made, prepared with bitumen, and capable of sus- 
taining a pressure of 300 pounds of water to the | 
inch.’ “[Hear. ] These are trifling but not uninterest- 
ing details; and I certainly think they bear witness | 
to an unbounded capacity of extension in this trade.” 

Of course all this would sound very tamely in 
contrast with the Washington style of parliament- 
ary speaking; but then Mr. Gladstone is not Mr. 
Buncombe. 

And now, since we have gone over to London to 
listen to the Budget specch, and to the talk about 
the new treaty with France, let us look around us. 
And before we leave the House of Commons let us 
glance a moment at the man who bears the distin- 
guished name of Sir Robert Peel. There is nothing 
in his look or manner which brings any thought of 
the great Premier. None of the dignity, none of 
the chivalrous courtesy, none of the indications of 
intellectual power. He might be a fast, elegant 
man of any nation—such a man as you might see in 
the ‘‘ Jockey Club” saloons of Paris, or at the Court 
balls of Turin—a Chantilly man, who cultivates the 
look of one who knows all the pleasures of the world, 
and is half weary of them; in dress so perfect as to 
avoid the name of fogs, while he would be a study 
for the men-milliners. A fun lover, and in his fre- 
quent speeches sparkling into certain faint scintilla- 
tions of wittiness (rather wittiness than wit); with 
no opinions that carry heavy weight in them, and 
only right by reason of the unavoidable gravitation 
(of a modicum of good sense born in him) in that 
direction. He might be, for his mustache and eye, 
a Pole or a Russian, at any rate a cosmopolite; and 
he affects cosmopolitan notions. The old friends 
and admirers of his father, who are the best men in 





hosts of friends, and prodigality enough to retain 
; them. The father did a service to England that 
will not soon be forgotten; but the son is neither 
doing service to England nor to himself. 

Another brother, Frederick Peel, also a member 
of the House, is of a different stamp. He is indus- 


| trious, vigilant, painstaking, and though not pos- 


sessed of half the quickness of the elder brother, he 
will accomplish more and serve the state better. 
The mention of Peel brings to mind another great 
English name, of which a distinguished and honored 
| possessor has just now passed off the stage : we speak 
| of General Sir William Napier, author of the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Peninsula War.” Napier is a name 
known in science, known in warfare by sea and land, 
known creditably enough in diplomacy, and known 
in literature; for, to say nothing of the Peninsula 
War history, Henry Napier has given the British 


| public the best existing English history of the old 


Republic of Florence. 

But there is’ romance about the Napier family, 
and our readers will surely be glad to know what it 
is, and how far it reaches: 

There were two fast men in England a long time 
ago—one the Duke of Richmond, who was the nat- 
ural son of Charles the Second, and the other the 
Earl Cadogan. There have been better ancestors 
of England’s brave men, and worse: both of these 
were ancestors of Charles and William Napier. 

Between the two fast gentlemen named there was 
a gambling debt, which could not be acquitted till a 
happy thought struck the noble sires. 

We quote now a bit from good authority : 

‘“‘The Duke had a son, the boy Lord March; Ca- 
dogan had an angelic little daughter, Lady Sarah. 
It was determined that a marriage between the two 
should settle all differences. Young Lord March’s 
comment on seeing the pretty child was, ‘What a 
dowdy !’ and he refused to carry out the family ar- 
rangement concluded by the respective sires. But 
it was strongly impressed upon him that he must 
be a good boy, and go and be married ; and the two 
children were espoused accordingly. They were 
forthwith separated; and the stripling bridegroom 
was sent to school and dissipation on the Continent, 
where a ‘run’ of four or five years caused him to for- 
get the little bride that had been brought to him 
from the nursery. He returned to London a hand- 
some young fellow, and on the very day of his ar- 
rival commenced a gay bachelor career by going to 
the theatre. There he was fascinated by the ex- 
traordinary beauty of a young lady, whom, ina very 
few minutes, he discovered to be his own wife. The 
briefer the wooing! The errant bridegroom carried 
her triumphantly home—over which an atmosphere 
of happiness descended, and where the wife was vot- 
ed supreme and permanent idol, for she was good 





the House, blush when he rises to speak ; only a fast 
company of young men, who know of the great Sir 
Robert only by tradition, listen to him eagerly, and 
cheer him. To the manly and healthful mind of | 
England he is odious by reason of the contrast. For | 
the sake of a good joke or two he lampooned all his 
associates upon the great Russian Embassy at the 
date of the coronation of the present Emperor (De | 
Morney and the French have never forgiven him). ; 
And now, for the sake of another string of jokes, he | 


ridicules ‘the volunteer system, than whieh nothing | 


is just now nearer and dearer to the heart of out-of- 
door England. But what cares he? Money enough 
to buy retainers; with money to buy laughter for 
his poorest jokes; with money enough to secure 


and beautiful to the end. Of this marriage came, 
among other children, three daughters, remarkable 
|e their personal charms, their happily directed 
| Self-will, and for the sons of whom they became the 
mothers. The first, Lady Caroline Lennox, was 
destined for a husband of high quality; but she 
loved Henry Fox. To frighten the nobler adorer she 
shaved off her eyebrows. The simpler lover was 
too happy to carry her off without them, knowing 
| they would grow again, or not caring if they would 
not; and of that union was born Charles Fox. The 
' second sister, Lady Emily, married in less romantic 
fashion ; but she had a son, famous alike in romance 
and in reality—not quite such a hero, perhaps, as 
the former has made him, but still a man of mark 
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and of misfortune—Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The 
third daughter, Lady Sarah, was the heroine of pri- 
vate theatricals at Holland House, where she enrap- 
tured old and young beaux by her matchless beau- 
ty and her graceful inexperience. The bewitching 
spectacle she presented, when making hay in a field 
near the house, as the young Prince, afterward 
George the Third, rode by, so shook his heart that 
he became wildly enamored, and is said to have 
made her an offer, which she is said to have accept- 
ed. If so, the course of these young loves was not 
a smooth one, and at the Icing’s wedding Lady Sa- 
rah did not appear as his bride, but behind her! 
She was one of the ‘ maids’ charged with the care 
of her rival and her Queen. 

“ Soon after this event, however, Lady Sarah en- 
acted the principal part in a similar drama, and be- 
came the wife of Sir Charles Bunbury. When she 
was that baronet’s widow, in mature years—between 
thirty and forty—but still very beautiful, she mar- 
ried the Hon. George Napier. Of this union were 
born the two brothers, Charles and William, men 
who loved each other deeply; both of whom pos- 
sessed bold hearts, strong intellects, rare endow- 
ments of mind and body, and a mine of crotchets, 
which they stoutly worked—sometimes to profit, at 
ethers with results common to those who rashly en- 
gage in mining speculations. One of their harm- 
less conceits was that a sort of feud existed between 
the Royal Family and that of Napier, on account of 
their mother’s marriage—as if she who had won the 
affection of a King was not to bestow her own on an 
honest man. This feeling is most apparent in the 
letters of Charles to his mother in her old age. He 
evidently looked upon the good people on and about 
the Throne as parvenus. The condescending famil- 
iarity of the Prince Regent toward him at a levee 
was very much to his distaste. He, the younger 
man, ridiculed the Regent as a foolish old fellow. 
Who will rcadily forget the strange scorn of him 
scattered through that letter where he speaks of the 
Prince with a ‘ Marry come up, my dirty cousin ?’” 

William and Charles are now both dead. The 
hero life of Sir William ran through many British 
fights, and through three years of the great war of 
the Peninsula; and he gave sixteen years of hero 
work to the story of it after it was ended. Latterly 
the brave old General has been living quietly near 
to London. Wellington, who had been his friend, 
and whose reputation had been made clear through 
the Peninsula history, was gone before him; and 
Tom Moore, the poet, who had been a neighbor, and 
with whom he had cracked many a dish of after- 
dinner nuts, was gone too. His only son was a deaf- 
mute, but there was a household of daughters ; and 
among these, who made his last hours cheerful, he 
passed away. 





From the hero of the wars it is a short step to the 
weapons of war; and from the funeral which toiled 
away with black plumes from “ Scinde House” we 
go to the beach of Southport to see a trial of the 
Whitworth gun, which has proven itself superior in 
range even to the famous field-pieces of Sir William 
Armstroug. The bore is hexagonal in section, the 
degree of twist depending on the diameter of the 
bore. We should make a confused matter of it if 
we were to attempt to describe, from the specifica- 
tions at hand, the details of its construction. In 
briefest terms, it is a rifled gun with breech-loading 
apparatus much more simple than any hitherto em- 





hundred and eight pounds—looking, in fact, more 
like a telescope than a gun—threw its projectile a 
distance of five miles and a half! 

Think of it for a moment, that a gun which two 
men could easily handle, and load four times in as 
many minutes—requiring less than half a pound of 
powder—would throw a three-pound ball from your 
Central Park among the emigrants at Castle Garden! 
Thus it would seem that battles are to be determined 
either by long-range artillery or by cool breast-thrust. 
And why not? It is only a new statement of the 
old terms of arbitration—pluck or skill. 





WE are writing too much in advance of the time 
to talk knowingly of the pugilists, Sayers and 
Heenan ; but with near a month to spare between 
us and the date of encounter, we may testify to the 
interest with which the people of the streets and 
chop-houses and club-rooms and newspapers talk of 
the fight. Earl Shaftesbury and all Exeter Hall 
can not stave the matter into silence. Two bullies, 
who will pound each other’s faces into a bloody jelly, 
will have ten thousand backers, and engross a mo- 
mentary regard which would not be given to the sud- 
den death of the best man in England. 

Well, what of it? Shall we lament and abuse 
the papers ; or shall we accept it all quietly of that 
general interest with which the world watches a 
bold fellow who marches vpon danger any where 
and all wheres? It is an animal instinct, and the 
animal is very strong in us all. Does any one sup- 
pose that any thing more than a blind, brute cour- 
age (with a little blood-greed added) makes the 
Zouaves thrust on into the very trenches where 
Austrians stand at bay? And yet this Zouave—who 
spikes his dozen breasts through, and wins the flag, 
and plants tri-color—gets a badge, and a great shout, 
and people point at him, and his children are proud. 
We are not so far gone in civilization yet as to dis- 
tinguish between the conquests of brute courage and 
courage that is only moral; and until we are, the 
papers will print stories of prize-fights. Gunpowder 
and long-range guns may help civilization upon the 
road which a Shaftesbury and the peace reformers 
are traveling; but when it will be brought even 
with their maxims is doubtful. Virtuous rail- 
ways (!) will stop their special trains, and clergy- 
men will preach very safely and justly against bul- 
lyism and pugilism; but yet, next morning, rail- 
way directors and clergymen will read how the fight 
came off, and who drew the first blood. We don’t 
go to see Lola Montez; but we ask our young friend, 
next morning at breakfast, ‘‘ how she looked.” 





MEANTIME, in London (where we are), there is 
preaching in the theatres; among the preachers an 
American that the papers promise will come to rival 
Spurgeon. And who make up the audiences? Is 
it needful to tell? Is not every body reading the 
stories of an ‘* Uncommercial Traveler?” Are not 
those away the preachers wish to reach, and those 
notably present whom the preachers have weekly 
opportunities of reaching? And yet thereis a crowd; 
and in a crowd the devotional hymns, lifted by thou- 
sand voices, carry a kind of contagious sanctity 
which can work no harm, and which may work bet- 
terness. Who shall decide ? 

Over at St. George’s in the East, meantime (the 
tale of those troubles is in all newspapers), there is 
a mob—two mobs, in fact : one earnest to sustain a 
clergyman who puts pictorial interpretation upon 


ployed; and a three-pounder, weighing only two | the Church canons; and the other more earnest to 
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beat down with outery and bludgeon (if need be) a 
revival of the formalities of Rome. The Prayer- 
book is read with hisses and applause ; the anthems 
have chorus of hootings; the police arrest stalwart 
worshipers ; the whole church is a Pandemonium. 
And between the theatre- preachers and the St. 
George bickerings, the question is turned—if vital 
religion in England is in the way of gain or in the 
way of loss? Shall form or no form measure it? 
To what but this does the question come? Shall 
there be intoning of the responses, or talk from be- 
yond the foot-lights and no response at all? And 
what answer but the oldest and best one, “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind?” 





Axp while upon these topics, we may note the 
fact that a strong effort has just now been made in 
London to open the British Museum and National 
Gallery to Sunday visitors. As regards the Govern- 
ment property, Lord Palmerston has met all applica- 
tions with a stern and swift denial; not that the 
noble Lord does not himself dine out on Sundays, 
and indulge in recreative observation of the choice 
pictures of his friends; but he says, ‘‘ There can be 
no mistaking the wish of the present House of Com- 
mons in this regard; and the resolution of the Govern- 
ment is accordingly fixed.” Whereupon the Earl of 
Shaftesbury congratulates his Lordship upon the de- 
cision, and says, ‘‘ This is the way in which England 
should always be governed.” 

And yet in teu years’ time the National Gallery 
of Engiand will be opened of a Sunday: let the con- 
servators see te it that the pictures they buy teach 
only wise lessons. 





Bor if Lord Shaftesbury agrees with the Govern- 
ment upon this point, he certainly does not agree 
with their cool consideration of the Savoy projects 
of the Emperor of France; and he has made in that 
connection, just now, one of the most intemperate 
and strongest-toned speeches he has ever made. 

What is the Savoy project? Let us lay it open 
somewhat. Savoy and Nice are the provinces in 
question; the first lies southward of Switzerland, 
taking in Mont Blane and Chamouni, and the pass 
of Mont Cenis and Aix, with the lakes thereabout 
(which every reader of Lamartine’s Raphael must 
recall) and Chambery ; and Nice lies on the Mediter- 
ranean, including its own winter watering-place for 
Russian and English invalids, and Villafranca (a 
rarely good sea-port) and the pretty coast-region 
eastward, which every reader of the pretty romance 
of the Doctor Antonio will call to mind. Louis Na- 
poleon suggests that, if the King of Sardinia is to ex- 
tend his domaia southward, he may ask (subject to 
a decision of the great European Powers) an annex 
of this territory toFrance. Whereat all the habitual 
vilifiers of the present Emperor revive their stories 
of his selfish intentions surviving the war, and now 
taking form in this covetous resolve to grapple the 
home of the Savoyards, 

We are not among those who commend the wis- 
dom of this project ; we believe that France is strong 
enough without the strategic points which the west- 
ern slope of the Alps would give to her; but surely 
never, in modern times, has a successful monarch 
made a more moderate statement of his desires; he 
suggests the plan, as one to be considered, and not 
carried into execution without the consent of the 
parties most nearly concerned, and without the ap- 
proval of the Great Powers of Europe. There it 
stands. Of course room is given for a revival of all 








the old clamor against the pretensions of the Emper- 
or; and very much valiant rhetoric takes that di- 
rection. What a wealth of words, from those of the 
young Sir Robert Peel down, to prove that the Em- 
peror is no saint! As if any body believed that he 
was! What an iteration of the fact that he was 
elected President of a Republic, and made himself 
Emperor of an Empire! As if any body believed 
the contrary! But after all, dislike him as we will, 
this Louis Napoleon is an immensely shrewd man ; 
the war showed it; the commerce treaty with En- 
gland showed it; and possibly this Savoy project 
may show it yet. He has the Church war on his 
hands, which is an awkward thing (and all the more 
awkward because those who have been all their 
lives maligning the Pope, and attacking his arro- 
gance, now join his failing forces in spending abuse 
upon the Emperor’: but all the foremost and all 
the thinking minds of Italy are with him; ambition 
or no ambition, selfishness or no selfishness, he is 
doing more for the real health of Italy than any man 
or monarch has done in five centuries; he has swept 
a tyrant from its fairest meadows ; Lombardy feels a 
joy and a life which is as large as its traditions of 
liberty; Tuscany has grown within the year, and 
virtually by French intervention, into the possession 
of a freedom that speaks like a sweet-voiced bell, 
from the towers of Florence to the tower of Pisa. 
Have you read how Breasoli spoke to the men of the 
old Tuscan sea-port, when they presented the ban- 
ners to the National Guard? As if Savanorola with 
his rare voice had come again, and the best of the 
Medici; and Ugolino, after long starving, had found 
bread! 

And the great Papal bugbear, with its hired bayo- 
nets, trembles; not enough force to stand alone; 
Spain trammeled with Morocco, and Naples not 
strong enough to keep down Etna and Vesuvius 
both; so the great Rome-power, all the bitterer as 
it sinks to the dregs, without stay or comfort, makes 
surly fight against the power whose bayonets form 
its police. Poor Pio Nono! there were good instincts 
in him once; he came bravely to place; the Trans- 
teveri shouted him a hundred welcomes; he put 
good men in authority. But his humanity proveda 
sentiment; and his purpose shriveled when it needed 
resolve to turn it into action. 

And yet at this very time he stands in a position 
by virtue of which he could win more to the Romish 
faith than any Pope for centuries. Andhow? By 
simple abandonment of all temporal claim; not in 
obedience to any summation of an Emperor, but in 
submission to the wishes of his people. 

What a glory for the successor of St. Peter to fling 
away the last shreds of accidental temporal author- 
ity, and ask only the obedience which is due to God’s 
appointed, who bears the Keys and the Cross, and 
leads on to the Crown of promise! 

By humility and submission Christianity has al- 
ways won its grandest triumphs; yet it is hard for 
a human priesthood to believe it. 

We all love power so much. 





Ar home (which means Paris) the pleasant car- 
nival has had its range: balls at the Tuileries ; balls 
at the Ministers of State; balls every where. The 
men who do that work describe them prettily : such 
jaunty Breton head-dressings ; such funny pierrots ; 
such brave debardeurs; such mysterious dominoes 
who glide about noiselessly, and prove to be “‘ dis- 
tinguished personages.” Most noticeable of all the 
Jfétes, however, has been the little Pompeian one 
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given by the Prince Napoleon. It was in the Pom- 
peian palace of the Champs Elysées, a gem of a 
house (which might be Diomed’s, except that it is 
richer), and which, in the midst of the whirl and 
blaze of nineteenth century luxuries, repeats the 
atria and the atriola of the days of Sallust. Within 
sight and sound of the Paris belfreys are the marble 
chambers, mosaics, and frescoes carefully copied from 
Horace and Herculaneum. 

It was the anniversary of the Prince’s marriage 
with Clothilde; only three hundred guests could 
come, for the Pompeian houses were not large. 
Among these were artists and literary men, and 
a troop from the French theatre, who played at the 
“* Réouverture aprés une reliche,” as the bills read, 
‘*de 1800 ans, pour cause de reparations.” There 
was a Horace, fat and turbot-loving as ever Flac- 
cus, who intoned a pretty prologue to the old meas- 
ure, ‘* Maecenas, atavis edite regibus,” etc. ; and this 
was Theophile Gautier. But Gautier is no toad- 
eater; and whatever else may be said in dispraise 
of the Prince, it is certain that he encourages in an 
honest, manly, hearty way both literature and art : 
there is no condescension in his treatment of the 
patrons of either. 





Anp since Paris fetes have suggested the Pom- 
peian house, and Pompeii the old amphore, and the 
amphore Horace, let us give this rendering (by a new 
translator, Theodore Martin) of one of his odes : 


“Swains in numbers 
Break your slumbers, 
Saucy Lydia, now but seldom, 
Ay, though at your casement nightly, 
Tapping loudly, tapping lightly, 
By the dozen once ye held them. 
“* Ever turning, 
Night and morning, 
Swung your door upon its hinges: 
Now, from dawn till evening's closing, 
Lone and desolate reposing, 
Not a soul its rest infringes. 


“ Serenaders, 
Sweet invaders, 

&canter grow, and daily scanter, 
Singing, ‘ Lydia, art thou sleeping? 
Lonely watch thy love is keeping! 

Wake, oh wake, thou dear enchanter!’ 

“Lorn and faded, 
You, as they did, 

Woo, and in your turn are slighted ; 
Worn and torn by passion’s fret, 
You, the pitiless coquette, 

Waste by fires yourself have lighted. 

“Late relenting, 
Left lamenting— 

*Wither’d leaves strew wintry brooks! 
Ivy garlands greenly darkling, 
Myrtles brown with dew-drops sparkling, 

Best beseem youth's glowing looks!" 


There is a pretty Falernian jump and jingle in it. 
And there are those who will thank us for giving, 
from the same translator, this (ii. 3): 


“Let not the frowns of fate 
Disquiet thee, my friend, 
Nor, when she smiles on thee, do thou, elate 
With vaunting thoughts, ascend 
Beyond the limits of becoming mirth, 
For, Dellius, thou must die, become a clod of earth. 


“Whether thy days go down 
In gloom, and dull regrets, 
Or, shunning life’s vain struggle for renown, 
Its fever and its frets, 


Stretch'’d on the grass, with old Falernian wine, 
Thou givest the thoughtless hours a rapture all divine. 


“* Where the tall spreading pine 
And white-leaved poplar grow, 
And mingling their broad boughs in leafy twine, 
A grateful shadow throw, 
Where runs the wimpling brook, its slumb'rous tune 
Still murmuring, as it runs, to the hush'd ear of noon; 


“There wine, there perfumes bring, 
Bring garlands of the rose, 
Fair and too short-lived daughter of the spring, 
While youth's bright current flows 
Within thy veins—ere yet hath come the hour, 
When the dread sisters three shall clutch thee in their 
power. 


“Thy woods, thy treasured pride, 
Thy mansion’s pleasant seat, 
Thy lawns wash'd by the Tiber’s yellow tide, 
Each favorite retreat, 
Thou must leave all—all, and thine heir shall run 
In riot through the wealth thy years of toil have won. 


“It recks not whether thou 
Be opulent, and trace 
Thy birth from kings, or bear upon thy brow 
Stamp of a beggar’s race; 
Be what thou wilt, full surely must thou fall, 
For Orcus, ruthless king, swoops equally on all. 


‘Yes, all are hurrying fast 
To the one common bourre; 
Sooner or later will the lot at last 
Drop from the fatal urn, 
Which sends thee hence in the grim Stygian bark, 
To dwell for evermore in cheerless realms and dark.” 


Such rendering makes the old poet new again; 
and we could go on beating time to rare Horatian 
measure; but who would listen when the Whitworth 
guns are cracking their six-mile shots, and your 
Presidential candidates are rallying to the struggle 
of the autumn ? 

We hope there is no treachery in saying (as Hee- 
nan says upon his colors), ‘‘ May the best man win!” 





Editor's Drawer. 


CORRESPONDENT away in the frozen zone, 

or the northern line of Vermont, from whom 
we hope to hear in summer also, wrote to us in Feb- 
tuary last, and thus he wrote: 

“This region of ice and snow has, I believe, never 
been represented in the Drawer. This seems strange, 
when here (extremes meeting) nothing but Harper 
and cold weather dare come. The latter, with its 
chilly breath, sends the mercury abashed into the 
bulb, and spirit stands shivering at 40° below zero; 
while the former, with its Drawer full of good hu- 
mor, raises, in all mercurial temperaments, the spir- 
it to its boiling point. 

‘‘ Charley is a ‘ six-year-old,’ and last summcr be- 
gan to take particular interest in hearing me read 
and explain all the ‘ good things’ in the Drawer, but 
would always cry when I finished because there were 
ne more. One morning in December last, at the 
breakfast table, he was reckoning the number of 
days that were to elapse before the advent of the 
January number, and asking me questions about the 
Drawer, when suddenly dropping his knife and fork, 
he exclaimed, 

“¢Papa! papa! don’t you think that in this cold 
weather Harper will have a pair of Drawers ?” 
| **Two or three winters ago he was riding with me, 
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when, after.a prolonged silence, he broke out: ‘If 
Billy (the horse) should fall down an’ break one of 
his legs, wouldn’t he be spoiled, farzer ?’ 

“**Why so, Charley?’ said I; ‘he would then 
have three left.’ 

“Yes, but you know it would spoil the set !’” 

Well done for our Charley. 





‘‘In the January number of your Magazine, page 
282, you have given place to a communication on 
the ‘ Installation of a Governor in Georgia,’ which, 
in justice, requires a slight correction. 

‘“* The Senate, with their President, on the day and 
hour fixed upon for counting out the votes for Gov- 
ernor, proceed to the House of Representatives, the 
President of the Senate occupying the seat on the 
right hand of the Speaker. When the result of the 
ballot is ascertained and reported, the President of 
Senate announces in a loud voice the result. On 
the occasion under consideration the President, a 
warm personal and political friend of the successful 
candidate, arose and announced that ‘ Wilson Gov- 
ernor was Lumpkin of Georgia!’ 

“ The struggle having been a severe one, and very 
doubtful until the votes were counted, there is no 
doubt but the President—a man of good understand- 
ing and fair education—was, as all were, ‘a little 
nervous’ when he made the announcement; which 
was promptly caught at by his and the Governor's 
political enemies, turning the announcement into 
burlesque and ridicule, when the only error was in 
placing Governor next his first name. Had he an- 
nounced, which was his intention, ‘ Wilson Lump- 
kin Governor of Georgia,’ all would have been be- 
yond cavil or criticism. 

** Your correspondent calls him Bartin, which is 
anerror; but he justly remarks that Governor Lump- 
kin’s administration proved highly satisfactory, and 
for several years afterward he represented the State 
in Congress, with much advantage to the State and 
satisfaction of the people.” 





A CALIFORNIA correspondent writes: ‘* A couple 
of years since Jack B—— was employed by one of 
our citizens, Mr. Moon, to doa job. Jack faithfully 
performed his part of the contract, and told Moon he 
must have his money on the following Sunday morn- 
ing. Accordingly, when Sunday came, Jack makes 
his demand; and Moon, looking very serious and 
much concerned, told Jack he had been to every man 
in town, and could not raise a dollar in coin for 
his dust. Jack owed a merchant a bill, and to him 
he goes and relates Moon’s difficulties. The mer- 
chant, well knowing the short-comings of Moon, 
told Jack to go back and take the dust, amd he 
would give him the balance, after paying his bill, in 
coin. Jack goes to Moon again, and tells him he 
will put him to no more trouble about coin, but 
would take his pay in dust. Moon raised his arm 
above his head, and bringing it down with a great 
swoop and a deeply concerned countenance, says, 
‘That's the trouble of it, Jack; I haven't got the 
dust!” 





A PLEASING picture of old-time life is here, with 
a ludicrous scene to close the description : 

““Very pleasant is the old house in the valley, 
against which the rains and winds of half a century 
have beaten—the home of my grandfather. Very 
soothingly, across the meadow, stretching away from 
the front stile, comes the murmur of the brook at 
the base of the hill. In that meadow, one evening, 


‘the boys,’ black and white, were sailing their hats 
after the bats flitting through the twilight. Among 
them was a raw Scotch laddie, who had lately come 
to the neighborhood. Somehow it happened that 
all the hats were at one time aimed at a single bat, 
which suddenly, no one could tell how, disappeared. 
Just then the conch sounded the call to evening 
prayers. All immediately repaired to the family 
room, ‘wi’ serious face;’ for grandfather's stern 
Presbyterianism tolerated no levity at prayer-time. 
Each one took his seat. Down one side of the room, 
with ‘ Uncle Andrew,’ their gray-haired leader, at 
the head, sat the servants, their toil-hardened hands 
resting upon their laps. In the corner, upon the oth- 
er side, with her thin face shaded by a white, Quaker- 
plain cap, her hands folded devoutly, aad her eyes 
bent upon the hearth-rug, sat grandmother. The 
boys were ranged upon the same side. By a little 
table in the centre, with two candles upon it, sat 
grandfather, with his snow-white head bent rever- 
ently over the old family Bible, ‘ hunting the chap- 
ter.’ All at once the impressive silence was broken 
by ‘Scotchie,’ who exclaimed, as he turned his hat 
up and saw the lost bat sticking in it, ‘ Boys! here’s 
that dom’d bat noo!’ Imagine the effect.” 

WE are greatly indebted to our intelligent cor- 
respondent who communicates the interesting and 
graphic sketch below. It belongs to the history of 
the age: 

“It was, I think, in the winter of 1816-17 or 
17-18 that business called me to Trenton, New 
Jersey. While tiicre I was informed that an inter- 
esting trial was in progress before the Chancellor, 
Mahlon Dickerson (who was also Governor), to test 
the validity of a will. By this will property to the 
amount of $100,000 had been bequeathed to a man 
whom we will call I if I remember 
aright, was not related to the testator, but who had 
been much with him during his last illness. The 
heirs-at-law determined to contest the will on the 
ground of fraud, and had employed as counsel Joseph 
Hopkinson, author of ‘ Hail Columbia,’ and Alexan- 
der J. Dallas, both of Philadelphia—and both, as 
you know, of great celebrity. 

‘*When I entered the court-room Mr. Dallas was 
delivering the closing argument for the plaintiffs. 
| He was standing immediately opposite to the Chan- 
cellor, at a table some three feet wide, on the other 
side of which sat H——, his head resting on his 
hand, and looking directly in the face of the speak- 
er; his countenance wearing an expression of min- 
gled rage and anxiety, which he endeavored to con- 








ceal by a sort of sickly smile. All at once Mr. Dal- 
las ceased speaking; a breathless silence of about 
half a minute succeeded, when the following episode 
took place : 

“¢Mr. Chancellor,’ he resumed, ‘ever since the 
commencement of my argument, in which I have 
endeavored, to the best of my ability, to trace and 
expose this most atrocious attempt to defraud my 
clients of their rightful inheritance, this man, the 
defendant, who during the whole of this trial has ex- 
hibited an effrontery that I have rarely seen equaled, 
has chosen to place himself in most offensive prox- 
imity to my person; and in the hope, I presume, 
that he may embarrass me, has been smiling and 
smirking in my face. May it please yeut Honor, 
smiles are as multiform as the characters and dispo- 
sitions of men. There is the smile of conscious in- 
| nocence, which sparkles in the eye and mantles on 
| the cheek, and wherever encountered it exerts a 
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power that is always irresistible. Whether in the 
marble palace or the lowly cottage that heaven-born 
smile unconsciously challenges, and as surely re- 
ceives, the instinctive homage of every true-hearted 
man. But, Sir, there is another smile, and of a far 
different character. It is that which the blackest 
villainy can assume when it would hide the loath- 
someness of its own deformity. It was that which 
sat upon the features of the regicide Claudius, whom 
Hamlet, if my memory serves me, thus apostro- 
phizes : 

Oh! villain, villain! smiling, damned villain! 

My tables—meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile and smile, and be a villain!’ 

“ The effect of this withering rebuke, deriving its 
force not more from the words than from the man- 
ner of the speaker, was electrical upon bench, bar, 
and auditory; and the pitiable creature against 
whom it was directed, his face reddening to the very 
roots of his hair, seized his hat, and elbowing his 
way through the dense crowd, made his escape, and 
was seen no more in that court-room. The will was 
set aside. 

“That was the last public speech of Alexander J. 
Dallas. He was taken sick that night; the next 
morning he and Mr. Hopkinson started for home, 
but he dicd before he reached it; and then was lost 
to his country a man who, as orator, jurist, states- 
man, and patriot, has had but few superiors.” 





From a friend in Tennessee, near the Virginia 
line, we have the following: 

“*Your copy of the old sign-board near the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee line, between Abingdon and 
Blountville, suggests to me the idea of sending you 
two others from a neighboring county of East Ten- 
nessee. The first, which was taken down a few 
months ago, stood three miles to the southwest of 
the old site of Babb’s Mill; and the wide notoriety 
of the mill in former days no doubt aided very much 
in its elucidation : 











‘To BABB2 Will 3 wire: 





“ The second, which was put up about a year ago, 
stands just by the site of Babb’s old mill, where a 
road leaves the ‘ Babb’s Mill road’ in the direction of 
Lick Creek, and is after this fashion : 


[eliw t+, Agito toil T } 
bd 














Some years since a letter directed to Zrumfridavi 
was received at the London Post-office. Unable to 
find such a person, it was referred to the savans, who 
found out at last that it was intended for Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, the great chemist. 





Ose of our Georgia readers writes : 

**T see some laughable coroners’ inquests in your 
most excellent Drawer. One of the last brings to 
mind a good old man named Uncie Billy Johnson, 
who holds that important office in Whitfield County, 
this State. Three years ago there was a free negro 
who went backward and forward on the State road 
as general apple and candy man. At Dalton the 
trains up and down meet. The poor negro, in speak- 
ing to some acquaintance as the cars were moviug 


off, made a misstep and fell with his neck across the 
track—his head fell on one side, his body on the oth- 
er. The coroner was called. The learned officer ar- 
rived, put on one of his most dignified, knowing looks, 
walked around the body two or three times, slowly 
elevated his head, and said, 
“Gentlemen, I pronounce him a dead man!’ 
“Some by-stander suggested a jury as Uncle Billy 
was slowly moving from the scene of the accident.’ 
““* What’s the use,’ replies he, ‘of gittin’ a jury? 
Can’t I see that the man is dead?’ 

‘*And the dignified coroner left the man in his 
blood.” 





TENNESSEE is coming on finely in her contribu- 
tions to the Drawer. A friendly hand writes: 

**Old Daniel and Monroe —— came from the 
same neighborhood in North Carolina to L. Coun- 
ty, Tennessee. Monroe had sown his wild oats rath- 
er abundantly, but being a popular man among the 
people, was elected sheriff of the county. Shortly 
after his election he met old Daniel in town, and of 
course was glad to see his old neighbor. Congratu- 
lations, etc., being over, old Daniel, cocking up his 
eye at him, said, 

*** And you are high-sheriff of L—— County ?” 

*** Yes, Uncle Daniel.’ 

“** Well, Monroe, if I was to go back to old North 
Car'lina, whar we come from, and tell ’em you was 
high sheriff of L—— County, don’t you reckon they'd 
ask me if any body lived here ?’ 











** An illiterate fellow from the borders of the coun- 
ty was attending court as a witness in an assault 
and ‘battery case. During his attendance at court 
many certiorari cases had been tried. His case at 
length came on, and being called to give in his evi- 
der.ce, he said : 

*** Well, you see we hed all bin invited in to a 
log-rollin’ and quiltin’ at Jack Dullinger’s. Well, 
we got through rollin’ the logs and the gals got 
through quiltin’ by night, and we cleared the floor 
for a dance. Well, after they had danced a while 
they got to quarrelin’, and then into a gineral row. 
Well, I was standin’ near the back door jest a look- 
in’ on, when some feller come along with a certiorari 
and knocked me out the door, and I kept on goin’ 
down the hill, and that’s all I know ’bout the fight !’” 





Here is a singular sentence: 
**Sator arepo tenet opera rotas.” 

1, This spells backward and forward all the same. 

2. Then taking all the first letters of each word 
spells the first word. 

3. Then all the second letters of each word spells 
the second word. 

4, Then all the third; and ~o on through the 
fourth and fifth. 

5. Then commencing with the last letter of each 
word spells the last word. 

6. Then the next to the last of each word; and 
so on through. 





Make Sunday a cheerful day for the children. 
distinguished citizen writes to us: 

‘*Master Tommy T——. was a bright, mischiev- 
ous little boy, not quite four years old. His mother 
found it necessary to keep him in the house on Sun- 
day, and also to put him under her own watchful 
care. 

** Although this maternal discipline was quite 
| proper to restrain Tommy’s mischievous propensities, 


A 
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yet its effect was to impress upon Tommy’s mind the | man they kung in Ireland. They put up the scaf- 


idea that Sunday was not a very pleasant day for | 
little boys. 

“The following Monday Tommy’s mother sent | 
him into the yard to call his older brother, Fred, from | 
his play into the house because it was likely to rain. | 

“Tommy delivered his message, but his brother | 
was rather slow to obey. Tommy remembered his 
experience of the previous day, and resolved to use 
the most powerful argument he could think of to | 
quicken Fred's tardy movements. Drawing himself 
up, and pointing his finger to Fred, he addressed to | 
him this earnest appeal : 

“*Fred, you must come in the house richt away 
this very minute. 
four, five, six Sundays !’” 








fold so he would hang over the millpond where he 
committed the murders, and when they was tying 
the knot the man they were going to hang said, Be 
sure and tie it tight, for the divil a bit can I swim !’” 





‘** AMonG the most striking ‘Contempts of Court’ 


which have reached the knowledge of your corre- 
spondent, and for the veracity of which he is prepared 
to vouch, are the following, claiming origin in Buf- 
falo, New York: 


** One of the members of the Bar of that city, while 


arguing an appeal at the General Term of the Su- 
preme Court of this district, was greatly irritated by 
If you don’t come, God will send | the frequent expression of dissent made by the Court 

to his propositions of law. 
| length, in the midst of his argument, he exclaimed, 


Pausing abruptly, at 


Is Pennsylvania the constables of the different | with marked emphasis, 


towns are required, at each session of the County | 


‘*¢*T will, perhaps, be excusable in remarking that 


Court, to make return to the Court of the condition | this Court strongly reminds me of a Demerara team.” 


and state of repair of the roads, bridges, etc., in their 
respective Townships, at the date of their returns. 


“ | 
Pursuant to said requirement, the following ver- 





“¢And what kind of a team may that be, Mr. 
?’ asked the presiding justice. 
‘**Tt is said to be composed,’ was the reply, ‘ of 


batim et literatim return was made at a recent session | two mules and a jackass !’ 


of the Court in the County of ——: 
‘“*To the honorable the Judges of the Coart of qurter 
sesions of the Peace for the County of 
** John Prince Constable in said County makes the fol- 
lowing return to the Coart : 
** the Roodsar in a Middlin Condistion | 
“ The Taxas ar warcht out 
**Hand bords Ginnerly up 
** Britches Ginnerly up.” 








Nor over a hundred miles from the city of —— | 
is an institution of learning of some celebrity ; close | 
by it stands a church, in which a clergyman from | 
the city sometimes officiates. One evening, shortly | 
after the lunar eclipse of February, he came up to | 
conduct the evening service accompanied by a Mr. 
R , and of course they were both guests of the | 
honored Principal. While at supper, Miss M 
one of the teachers, came in with the information | 
that an eclipse of the moon was taking place, and 
the whole company immediately adjourned to wit- | 
ness it. Miss M—— was very much delighted with | 
the appearance of the eclipse, thought it much finer | 
than the one that occurred a short time before, and | 
expatiated largely on its beauty, when the preacher 
threw a wet blanket on the lady’s enthusiasm by 
quietly begging leave to suggest that it might be 
the new moon. Miss M—— was completely taken 
aback, and knew not what to say; but the next 
morning she informed the young ladies that they 
ought to know better than to look for an eclipse in 
the West! 








| 
i] 





‘*Tw our store, in Philadelphia, we have an Irish 
porter who is noted for being quick at repartee, and 
always ready to tell you he is reminded of something | 
he heard in the ‘ould country.’ This morning, as 
the proprietor was reading the Press, James came in 
the counting-room. 

“**Jemmy,’ he said, raising his eyes from the pa- 
per, ‘Mr. Hazlett don’t like the idea of being hung; 
he says he would rather be in the wilds of Kansas 
than to be in his present condition.’ 

‘**Sure, and is he to be hanged?’ asked James. 

‘**Indeed he is, my boy; and he is to have his 
feet and hands tied to keep him from kicking.’ 

** James was silent for a moment, then scratching 








his head, he said, ‘Sure, and that reminds me of the | 


‘The consequences of the comparison are not re- 
ported. 





“ A Recorper of the city, since deceased, was 
noted for his love of order in Court, the strict observ- 
ance of which was always insisted upon. Upon one 
occasion a well-known lawyer appeared in ihe bar in 
a condition which conclusively showed that he had 
lately partaken by far too deeply of the cup which 
cheers and inebriates. As a consequence, the Court 
was several times interrupted by as many maudlin 
witticisms and vagaries of speech from the counsel- 
or spoken of. The Recorder had already once re- 
quested the gentleman to observe silence; and when 
another breach of decorum was perpetrated, he said: 

‘** This must be suffered no longer. If Mr. 
has any friends in Court, I advise his instant re- 
moval; otherwise, I shall instantly commit him for 
contempt.’ 

‘*This was an intimation not to be disregarded ; 
and in pursuance of it, several persons present took 
the threatened ‘object of contempt’ by the arms and 
moved him forcibly to the door. Struggling to free 
himseli as he was forced out, the latter sent a fare- 
well shot toward the bench after this fashion : 

“*Commit me, Judge—me? If you do, it will be 
the confoundedest error you ever committed!’ 








“Tire last relates to a Justice’s Court of the same 
city. Becoming vexed at the functionary who there 
presided, a lawyer took occasion to remark that this 
Court was the ‘ greatest logal anomaly’ he was ac- 
quainted with. 

“You will not repeat that remark,’ the Justice 
observed. ‘It is extremely offensive.’ 

‘**¢*T am of opinion,’ rejoined the audacious petti- 
fogger, ‘ that the Court doesn’t understand the mean- 
ing of the word.’ 

‘*¢ Perfectly, Sir, perfectly!’ was the indignant 
response. ‘You mean to intimate that the Court 
doesn’t know beans !’” 





Tue pleasant contributor of the following anec- 
dotes says, if they are esteemed worth printing “I 
shall feel that I have liquidated a small portion of 
the great debt I owe you. I believe the Drawer has 
saved me ten times the Magazine’s cost for the last 
four years in doctors’ bills and patent medicines: 
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** A fellow was on trial before our Police Justice | prosecuted the smith for battery, failed to convict 


for stealing chickens. The proof was circumstan- 
tial, the main thing seeming to be that tracks were 
found in the snow near the roost exactly correspond- 
ing with prisoner’s boots—patches, nails, and all. 
The prisoner’s ‘ counsel’ (called ‘the saw-mill law- 
yer’) thought he hada green one in the people’s 
witness, who was apparently all that fancy painted 
him. ‘Counsel’ put this question: 

“¢ Now, Sir, how do you know my client had on 
them boots last night? How do you know I didn’t 
have ’em on?” 

“The witness’s face was demure as a Quaker’s as 
he answered, ‘’Cause you didn’t know they’s any 
chickens there!’ 

“The prisoner was convicted. 





‘“ Ar a fireman’s supper, about Christmas, several 
of the village clergy, among others, participated as 
invited guests. Squire D being called on for a 
speech, remarked that he was glad to see the minis- 
ters there; it was emulating the example of their 
Divine Master, who, while on earth, thought it his 
mission to mingle with sinners! As the worthy 
Squire didn’t mean it as a joke, he was astonished at 
the ‘ undue hilarity’ of the dominies which was there- 
upon exhibited. 








*“Orp Dr. H—— flourished twenty-five years 
ago in D—— County, in this State, and many hun- 
dreds of people yet lice to tell of his witty sayings 
and queer doings in the absent-minded way. One 
bitter morning in January the Doctor led his horse 
to the house by the mane (he never used a halter), 
proposing to make the nag carry a heavy grist to 
the mill. The bag was in the house, and the good 
man ran in, shouldered the two bushels of wheat, 
took his horse by th> mane, and walked off half a 
mile to mill. He @0't know that he'd carried his 
grist himself all the w» till he got home, and found 
‘ the girls’ enjoying a Learty laugh over his human- 
ity in saving horse-flesh. 





‘¢ An old maid complained tearfully to the doctor 
that the ‘ slugs’ were destroying her rose-bushes, and 
that all the ‘ doctor-stuff’ he’d given her did no good. 
‘Now,’ said she, ‘ doctor, ain’t there suthing that'll 
kill ’em sure?’ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ said he, gravely, 
‘there is, but I dislike to advise it to every one. 
However, as you're a good customer of mine— Won't 
you tell any body?’ ‘No, oh! no; I won't.’ ‘ Well, 
just you catch a slug, pinch him between your thumb 
and forefinger till he cracks, and I'll warrant you he 
won't trouble you any more.’ 





**Jopce A——, then of our district, now in the 
United States Court, was holding Oyer and Terminer 
here, when a man was brought in to be sentenced for 
felony. The Judge, in his usual stern manner, asked 
him if he had any thing to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced? and was somewhat astonished 
at the answer: ‘I don’t know’s I hev; I ain’t got 
no money!’ It pleased the bar, but not the Judge, 
who gave the fellow the ‘ long term.’ 





“One Hyde, a strapping bar-room politician, 
was in a blacksmith-shop, and, as usual, got into a 
wrangle with the smith, a little fellow, about the 
truth of the celebrated Roorbach story. Hyde final- 
ly said he’d give the smith ten dollars for the priv- 
ilege of striking him. The bargain was closed off- 
hand, and Hyde got most unmercifully whipped, 





him, as he ‘ only acted in self-defense.’ The smith 


|; sued Hyde for the ten spot, and collected it; the 


Justice (?) holding the contract valid. Hyde don’t 
know to this day how it all happened, but thinks 
blacksmiths and law are mighty uncertain!” 





CHARADE 


Tere is a word of plural number, 
A foe to many a woman's slumber; 
And yet it is a friend indeed, 

A friend in time of want and need. 
And “Woman in her hour of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” 
Wife or mother—mistress, maid, 

As pastime, courts its plastic aid. 

In history's page, in Egypt's fame, 
It’s linked with Cleopatra’s name. 
By it the mariner his course directs, 
And seas and oceans intersects; 
Constant, unerring—it is, in sooth, 
Fit emblem of unswerving truth. 
But singular the change it makes 
If it another letter takes; 

For if to it you add an a, 

Most strange the metamorphosis! 
Plural it ceases then to be, 

And useful, useless then you see. 





Tue literary world will experience a feeling of pro- 
found relief in reading the yratifying communication 
below, that the authorship of Junivs has been dis- 
covered, and that one of our own distinguished coun- 
trymen is entitled to the honor : 

‘A party of young ladies and gentlemen met at 
the house of an estimable planter in Shelby County, 
Tennessee. Two or three of the ladies were pro- 
fessed mediums, and as some doubts had been ex- 
pressed with regard to the truth of spiritual revela- 
tious, it was proposed that an exhibition should be 
given which might confirm the wavering and silence 
the skeptical. To this the spiritualists at once con- 
sented, and a table was immediately placed before 
the mediums. A friendly correspondence was soon 
established with the land of spirits, and several mes- 
sages were forwarded and answered, whether truly 
or falsely, we had no means of knowing. Among 
those present was a gentleman curious in matters 


| of literary history, to whom it occurred that he had 


now an excellent opportunity of ascertaining the au- 
thor of the ‘ Junius Letters,’ and of putting to rest 
forever a question which has occasioned so much in- 
genious discussion for almost acentury. According- 
ly he desired ‘the airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names’ to declare by authority who wrote those fa- 
mous letters. While all were expecting to hear the 
honor assigned to Burke, or Tooke, or Francis, the 
spirits assured the company, to their great surprise 
and amusement, that the author was our esteemed 
countryman, PETER Parry!” 





Tue danger of meddling with edge-toois is well- 
illustrated in the little story that follows : 

“‘While waiting in the post-office for my mail, 
I heard the following short but sweet dialogue. Mr. 
B—— is a lawyer of considerable talent. The anx- 
ious inquirer after information, Mr. O——, is an ex- 
tensive dealer in cattle. 

‘**Mr. B—,’ said O——, ‘the profession of a 
lawyer must be a very rascally business, is it not 7” 

“Mr. B—— straightened himself and looked 
grave. 

“¢Mr. O——,’ said he, ‘I always noticed, in my 
life, that when a man was rascally disposed he would 
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be a rascal whether his profession was that of a law- 
yer or a drover.’ 

‘*Mr. O—— dropped the subject, seemingly con- 
vinced that if Mr. B—— was not right, at least he, 
Mr. O——, was no match for him.” 





A CuHIcAGoAN writes : 

‘* Speaking of ‘ Phil Hoyne’s Coort’ in your Draw- 
er of February reminds me of an incident in this 
same Recorder's, or ‘ Phil Hoyne’s Coort.’ 

‘One day a prisoner was on trial for Grand Lar- 
ceny, the jury duly empanneled and the case proceed- 
ed with, when the hour of adjournment for dinner ar- 
rived and the Court was duly adjourned. The offi- 
cers who had charge of the prisoner hurried off, with 
those that were in attendance, to dinner, leaving the 
prisoner and the clerk (Phil Hoyne) in the court-room. 
The clerk at the time being busy in making out 
some subpenas, or other process, the prisoner, aft- 
er waiting 2 ~aoment, asked the clerk what he was 
todo. ‘Why, go to dinner, and come back at two 
o'clock,’ says the clerk, without looking up from 
what he was engaged upon. 

“ Two o'clock came, and with it judge, clerk, ju- 
rors, and by-standers, all except the prisoner. 

‘“** Where's the prisoner?’ asked the judge. 

‘¢¢Tn jail,’ says the officer who had him in charge 
in the morning; but upon searching the jail he was 
missing. Phil’s round face beamed with intelligence 
about this time, and he stated to Judge Wilson what 
had taken place, and ‘supposed the prisoner was 
still at dinner.’ 

“¢Yes, I suppose so too,’ said the Judge; ‘if he 
is not, you might possibly find him in New York, at 
the Astor or St. Nicholas at dinner, about the day 
after to-morrow. Call the next case, Mr. Clerk, we 
can’t wait for that prisoner.’” 





“ Jupcz H—, of Detroit, although celebrated 
in his profession, was noted among his acquaintances 
as being very dull of seeing a pun. One day, being 
at a dinner party, the following conundrum was given 
by one of the guests: 

“When is a young lady like a vehicle in com- 
mon use ?” 

*¢ Answer. ‘When she is a little sulky.’ 

“The Judge, like all the rest of the company, 
thought it first-rate. The next evening, paying a 
visit to Miss Belle C , the Judge thought it would 
please her as well, and gave it as follows: 

‘** When is a young lady like a vehicle in com- 
mon use ?” 

**Miss C—— having given it up, the Judge re- 
plied, to her amazement and amusement, 

“ ¢When she is a little buggy !’” = 





A PexnsyLvantA lawyer makes his first, we trust 
not his last, contribution ty the Drawer, by sending 
the court <cene below : 

‘*There was a case on trial which involved quite a 
large amount of money, and of course the lawyers on 
either side were anxious. Mr. M‘C——, whois rath- 
er deaf, but thinks he can hear first-rate, became 
very much excited, making violent gestures and 
working himself into a great fever. The opposite 
counsel, Mr. S——, who was slowly pacing back and 
forth in front of the judge’s desk, as he was passing 
M‘C—, said, sotto voce, but loud enough to be 
heard by the other members of the bar who were 
seated around, ‘ Mac, keep your shirt on !’ 

**M‘C——, who did not hear what he said, but 
imagining that it was a caution to keep cool or some- 





thing to that effect, turned upon him, and in a sten- 
torian voice, exclaimed, 
“ *T won't do it, Mr. S——; I won't do it, Sir!’” 





“CoLonxeEL Tompkrss, of our county,” writes a 
Southern correspondent, “‘ is an absent-minded man, 
but always good-natured and unassuming. He 
bought a new open carriage, and the first time he 
rode out in it he thought every one would take no 
tice of it, as a matter of course. Presently he met 
Squire Post, who stopped with a 

“* *Good-morning, Colonel !’ 

***T bought it only a day or two ago.’ 

*** How is your family ?’ 

““*Two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

“The Squire perceivedthat the Colonel’s mind 
was in his carriage, and tried him once more. 

*** Any thing new, Colonel ?’ 

‘** Yes, the harness is new, too; a new turn-out 
altogether.’ And so they parted.” 





Tue following is related of the celebrated Judge 
Peters, of Pennsylvania: 

“When General Lafayette was on his last visit to 
this country, ‘Independence Hall,’ in the State House 
at Philadelphia, was opened, in order that the o/ 
toA2ot might have a chance to shake hands with 
the friend of Washington. 

‘Judge Peters being appointed one of the Com- 
mittee to introduce the ‘ great unwashed,’ there was 
a circle formed, on one side of which stood the Gen- 
eral and the Judge; those wishing to be introduced 
being obliged to walk across from the opposite side, 
and after paying their respects retire on either side, 
to make way for others. 

‘* One individual—who, from his manner, evident- 
ly thought it the most important event of his life, 
being dressed within an inch thereof—was seen el- 
bowing his way through the dense mass congregated 
near the door, and the pressure took off his coat-tails, 
leaving nothing but the body of his otherwise fault- 
less dress-coat. In his excitement he knew nothing 
of his loss; but having gained the front of the cir- 
cle he strode across the vacant space with the air of 
a man who thinks he is creating a sensation. And, 
Mr. Drawer, you'll better believe he thought right ; 
for the moment the Judge saw him approaching he 
turned to the General, saying, ‘I have introduced 
you to Tag and Rag, now here comes Bobtail !’” 








‘“Yranrs and years ago, at Madame R ’s French 
boarding-school for young ladies, Molly Tate was the 
most skillfu!, among a dexterous set, in eluding all 
Madame’s attempts at driving knowledge into heads 
resembling sieves much more than know e.:.e-box- 
es. She was a dull scholar; but by borrow: z here, 
and stealing there, and shirking always, sue man- 
aged to pass over the shoals and quicksands that 
threatened to wreck and ingulf Madame’s dull heads 
very well in general. But to write a composition 
was the cape she could never double. She, with the 
rest of us, had evaded the task with consummate in- 
genuity till one day we were all commanded to show 
our several abilities by writing in the very presence 
of ourstern preceptress. The subject was ‘TrueGreat- 
ness,’ and we were all required to give our sapient 
opinions on this great theme. During the allotted 
hour many slips of paper passed secretly from hand 
to hand; and Madame might perhaps have been 
puzzled by the unanimity of ideas among her brill- 
iant flock, had not she detected one awkward de- 





linquent in the fact, and had her out as an example. 
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The hour went by ; and, first of all, Miss Molly Tate 
was called upon to make known her notions of True 
Greatness, which she did in the following style: 

“* There is many kinds of greatness, but they're not all 
true greatness. Some people thinks true greatness con- 
sists in having a fine house and ekypage ; but it don’t. 
Washington and Napoleon and Wellington was probably 
the three greatest men America ever produced !* 

‘““Madame R——, in a calm voice, that boded a 
storm, asked Miss Molly if she had any help about 
that extraordinary performance ; and being triumph- 
antly answered in the negative, proceeded to coop 
up Miss Tate and the rest of her unfortunates with 
about as much mercy as they use toward chickens in 
makiog a Thanksgiving pie.” 


A tapy that is a lady sends the following admira- 
ble passage of American history to be entered in the 
Drawer: 

‘* Since the news of Lord Macaulay’s death reached 
this country the papers of the day have been filled 
with notices and anecdotes of the great essayist— 
some new, some ld; but the following is certainly 
new, and, as it is true, may possibly be worth a place 
in the Drawer. 

‘Some years ago I resided in a little village in 
the Wabash Valley, noted throughout Hoosierdom 
for the number of politicians and office-holders it had 
turned out. Among others, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the State resided there. He was 
a man of good education and considerable literary 
taste; and his wife was looked upon as somewhat 
above the common run of women by her fellow-cit- 
izens, for she could write her name (the majority 
adhering to the primitive mode, and making their 
mark); and it was rumored that she had in early 
life read a book or two. I was calling upon the lady 
one day, and having used up the weather and village 
news, I was casting around for something to talk 
about, when my eye chanced to rest upon a small 
engraving of Macaulay cut from some magazine. I 
made some commonplace remark about it being a 
very intellectual head. ‘Oh! yes,’ replied the 
Judge’s lady, ‘that is the likeness of an old friend 
of Judge L——’s. He thinks a heap of Tom Macau- 
lay; they went to college together at Bloomington. 
His folks were real nice people, and lived a little 
way out of town, down on the Creek like, and my 
husband thinks a heap on ’em all.’ 

**T could only express my gratification that the 
State University of Indiana should have been so 
honored, and wished the lady good-morning with a 
grave face, but indulged in a hearty laugh when at 
a safe distance.” 








JAcK has so rarely been in the Drawer that one of 
his sea-faring friends down East sends us a brace of 
incidents very characteristic : 

“A young gentleman recently returned from 
travels in Europe, Asia, etc., was relating to a large 
company in the parlor of 2 fashionable hotel in one 
of our Western States the wonders he had seen, par- 
ticularly in Egypt. Among other wonders, he said 
he had seen a cannon so large that when it came on 
to rain the coach that he was in was driven, horses 
and all, into the muzzle of the gun, to get out of the 
way of the storm. One of his auditors (an old salt, 
in land toggery) smiled at this story ; whereupon 
our gentleman, in no very good humor, remarked, 
‘Well, Sir! do you doubt my word?’ ‘Oh no, not 
at all, was Jack’s reply; ‘it was the coincidence 
that caused me to smile. I know you are correct, 


for it so happened that I was inside of the gun in a 
curricle, and when you drove in at the muzzle I 
drove out at the touch-hole!’” 





THE same correspondent adds the next: story, 
which, however, is a fish story, old enough to be 
stale. Of its truth, however, no credulous individ- 

| ual will have a doubt: 

** Several persons gathered around a large fire at 
a country inn, on a cold winter’s evening, had been 
talking about the various tribes of Indians, strange 
animals, etc., when one of the company remarked 

| that he should like to see a mermaid. One man 
| stoutly denied the existence of any such being; 
whereupon an old salt, who happened to be present, 
being, as he said, on a cruise inland to see an old 
school-mate, stated that he knew they existed, for 
| he had seen them. 
‘*** Where, and when?’ was the eager inquiry. 
“** Well,’ says Jack, with a hitch at his trowsers 
and a twist of the quid in his larboard cheek, ‘Till 
| tell ye. You see as how I was on a pepper voyage, 
and one Sunday morning the ship was becalmed off 
the Island of Sumatra, close in-shore, and we let go 
an anchor to prevent the current from setting us on 
to the coral reefs. In a short time after the anchor 
was down a little merboy poked his sea-weedy head 
over the rail and said he wanted to speak to the cap- 
tain. The captain came on deck. ‘‘ Please, Sir,” 
said the little fellow, ‘‘daddy says you have dropped 
your anchor right in front of the door to our cave, 
and he can’t get out; and he and mam want to go to 
church.” The captain being a religious man ordercd 
the anchor to be hove up; and in a few moments the 
old merman, with his wife and a very pretty daugh- 
ter, swam alongide of the ship and thanked the cap- 
tain for his courtesy.’” 








A TEACHER who has a vein of humor in him writes: 

‘* Having tried repeatedly to impress on the minds 
of a junior class in arithmetic the definition of a unit 
—a single thing—I found all my efforts were of no 
avail; they wouldn’t remember it. ‘Why,’ said I, 
‘ “aq sing'e thing” is just as easy to remember as any 
three words I know, and just as easy to repeat.’ ‘I 
know three easier to repeat than those,’ said Ben 
S——,, a bright lad in the class. ‘What are they?’ 
said I. ‘J don’t know,”’ said he, with a sang 
Jfroid that was inimitable.” 





Awnp the same teacher writes again: ‘‘ The spell- 
ing-class was up. The word ‘ Rebutter’ passed all 
around; none could tell the definition. At last lit- 
tle Joe P. , near the foot of the class, called out, 
‘I can tell, Sir!’ ‘What is it?’ said I. ‘It means,’ 
said he, ‘to butter on both sides!’ ‘How?’ ‘To 
butter on both sides. “Re” signifies a repetition ; 
and if you butter it again, you must certainly butter 
it on the other side!’ I caved.” 








Tue late talented but eccentric Judge M—, of 
Mississippi, who has already been celebrated in the 
Drawer, was making a speech fo a large crowd, in 
1840, in behalf of *‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” when 
the following incident took place, much to the dis- 
comfiture of one of the parties : 

General ——, a distinguished captain in his day, 
had made a very violent speech against General Har- 
rison, and had accused him of cowardice in the bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe—which battle, by-the-way, had 
given to General H. the well-known sobriquet of 
‘Old Tippecanoe.” In order to disprove this charge, 
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coming as it did from such high authority, Judge 
M reviewed, in a masterly manner, the plan 
and order of that famous battle, and showed con- 
clusively that the opinion of the General was en- 
tirely unfounded. He took particular pains to paint 
to the eye of his vast audience where General Har- 
rison stood, what were his movements, and what his 
orders ; at what point stood the gallant Daviess, and 
where he received his death-wound ; at what point 
the enemy made their most deadly attack, and how 
and where they were repulsed; at what point the 
clarion-voice of the General gave confidence to the 
troops, and caused them to regain their confidence in 
the deadly fight. After dwelling upon all the stir- 
ring incidents of the battle, and depicting the glories 
of the triumphant victory, he asked the audience, in 
a high and indignant key, ‘‘if there was a man in 
the sound of his voice who, after hearing this vindi- 
cation of General Harrison, could for one moment 
believe that the noble old hero of Tippecanoe acted 
cowardly on that glorious occasion? I repeat,” said 
the Judge: ‘‘is there a man in this vast crowd who 
has the hardihood, after all I have said, to declare 
that General Harrison, the renowned warrior and 
statesman, was a coward in the battle of Tippe- 
canoe ?” 

A voice from the outskirts of the crowd cried, in 
thunder tones, ‘‘I say it!” 

“Who are you?” said the Judge. ‘‘ Stand up, 
and let me see you! I wish to let the crowd see 
what sort of a man you are!” 

The crowd around the person who had thus cre- 
ated a sensation so thrilling literally pushed him up, 
so that all could see him. While standing upon the 
bench opposite the Judge he proved to be almost a 
giant in size, fully equal to the Judge, who, like Saul, 
was a head and shoulders taller than his tribe. The 
Judge gazed upon the bold intruder with magnificent 
disdain. It seemed as though he was trying to blast 
him with a look, the crowd meantime looking on 
with intense interest, and wondering how it would 
end. 

‘*Are you the man,” said the Judge, “ who says 
General Harrison acted cowardly at the battle of 
Tippecanoe ?” 

““T am!” said the man, in tones both loud and 
bold. 

“Upon what grounds do you have the brazen im- 
pudence to make the charge?” said the Judge, in a 
higher and loftier key. 

‘** Because I was there and saw him,” said the man. 

The Judge looked at him with scorn, and cried, 
‘Do you say you were at the battle of Tippecanoe ?” 

**T do!” said the man. 

The Judge raised himself on tip-toe, elevated both 
arms above his head, and thundered forth in the 
voice of Stentor, ‘‘ You’re a liar! for if you had been 
there /’d have seen you!” 

The big fellow dropped from the bench on which 
he was standing as suddenly as though he had been 
shot through the heart. The vast crowd yelled with 
delight at his discomfiture. The bold assertion of 
the Judge overthrew the slanderer, and the people 
rejoiced. He not only made the Goliah of the base 
falsehood believe that he had been in the battle but 
the crowd too, when nothing was farther from the 
truth. He knew the intruder was gassing ; and he 
went a stone’s-throw beyond him, and beat hi: at 
his own game. 








“ ¢CounterFert Detectors’ are henceforth at a 
discount, and magnifying glasses below par. A new 


discovery has been made, and it was made in this 
wise : 

** A citizen of a neighboring town went to market 
one morning, and having purchased a turkey of a 
countryman gave him in payment a bank-note. 
The countryman was doubtful of the genuineness 
of the bill, and ran across to old M‘C——’s store to 
submit it to his inspection. 

‘* Now M‘C—— was very near-sighted, ‘and so 
put the note close to his ‘peepers.’ The examina- 
tion was satisfactory ; for, handing the note back, 
he pi d it genui The countryman’s eyes 
grew big as saucers, and as he went out of the store 
he exclaimed, ‘ Well, I'll be whipped if ever I saw a 
man tell a good note before by smelling of it!” 








COUSIN KATE. 
BY HENRY CATLEY, U.8.A. 
I wap a gentle Cousin Kate, 
I almost wish I had another; 
So quick to love, so slow to hate, 
Who loved me as she'd love a brother. 
Her eyes were such as poets love 
(I do not mean that I'm a poet); 
Her foot was tiny; and her glove— 
I'm sure I any where would know it. 


How oft I've held that little hand, 
And peered into those eyes entrancing ; 
Until she would no longer stand 
To bear my holding or my glancing; 
But turned away with merry laugh, 
And left me like a fool in wonder, 
To watch her tripping down the path, 
And shaking all her curls asunder. 


Yet it were bliss to see her run, 
Or list to music of her laughter; 
For though she ran away in fun, 
She knew that I would follow after. 
I must not tell how oft I did, 
How oft I caught, how oft I kissed he> 
Or how her blushing face she hid, 
Entreating—‘*I am but your sister!” 


‘Twas thus the time flew swiftly by, 
I thinking still some day to win her; 
And she, with roguish laugh and eye, 
Declaring me a grievous sinne-. 
But still I hoped, as lovers will, 
Then asked her if she loved another? 
Her only answer—* Now, be still; : 
You know I always call you brother.” 


One day a fellow came—so fine, 

I thought him doctor, priest, or statesman ; 
I never dreamed but Kate were mine— 

I soon found out that he was Kate’s man. 
And then we had a little ery— 

My Cousin Kate and I together— 
The while I kissed her eyelids dry, 

She begged me still to be her brother. 


I learn that I'm an uncle now, 
And Cousin Kate a happy mother; 
Yet she did not forget her vow 
To name her first boy for her brother. 
One after one the years have flown: 
Now, as I gaze adown life's vista, 
I dwell upon the joys I've known 
With Kate, my merry cousin-sister. 








| 
| WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA produces a curious spec- 
| imen of manners in court : 

‘“* Judge B—— presided in the Common Pleas of 
j County, Pennsylvania. He was asound lawyer 
| and an upright Judge, but had two failings, of which 
| the attorneys and court officials sometimes took ad- 
| vantage—he would occasionally fall asleep on the 
| bench; and was particularly fond of strong beer. 
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‘One afternoon, while a case of unusual dullness 
was dragging its slow length along, the Judge began 
tonod. TheClerk, who sat immediately below the 
bench and was something of a wag, had, at the noon 
adjournment, procured a bottle of beer ; and now, as 
the Judge was fully overcome, he held the bottle 
at an angle of forty-five degrees pointing over his 
shoulder, and quietly pushed out the cork with his 
thumb. The beer was lively, and as the cork flew 
out it spirted up in the Judge’s face. 

‘“*His Honor started, and smelling the fluid, 
rubbed his eyes, wiped his face, and, looking over 
the bench, said, ‘ Mr. Clerk, that’s pretty good beer ; 
when the Court adjourns we'll join you in a glass!” 





Ose of our many friends in Canada sends a form 
of invitation to a ball in one of the gay places of 
the North. He calls attention to the special pro- 
vision made for the clergy who do not dance: 

BACHELORS’ BALL. 


Canapa West, January 20, 1860. 

S1r,—You, and as many friends as you think proper to 
invite, are requested to attend a Bachelors’ Ball, on Mon- 
day the 30th of January, 1860. 

Dancing to commence at nine o'clock. 

I would at the same time call your attention to a meet- 
ing of the Bachelors of this village held last evening, at 
the Town Hall, when the following resolutions were moved 
and seconded—viz. : 

1st. That Dr. Man take the Chair, and E. W. Huse 
act as Secretary. Carried. 

2d. That we, the Bachelors at this meeting assembled, 
feeling under great obligations to the several ladies and 
gentlemen who have invitefl us to their several private 
parties, resolve to make some small return to them by 
giving a Free Ball, at the “* National Hotel,” in this vil- 
lage. Carried. 

3d. That the day selected by us shall be Monday, the 
30th of January, 1860, to commemorate the anniversary 
of the “ Beheading of King Charles the First." Carried. 

4’h. That a hot supper, with all the delicacies of the 
season, including oysters cooked and raw, be served up at 
lo'clock a.m. Carried. 

5th. That Euchre, Whist, Old Sledge, Draughts, and 
Chess table be provided for the clergymen and non-pro- 
fessors of the Terpsychorean art. Carried. 

6th. That we, the Bachelors, request some experienced 





married gentlemen to assist us by acting as stewards; 
and that Messrs. Wood, Kirkland, John A. M‘Ausland, 
J. W: Campbell, H. Harkle, C. H. Huse, P. Harkison, 
and Joshua Doty be requested to assist Messrs. M. Toser, 
Dr. Pryce, D. Stuart, George Wood, Robert M‘Donald, | 
J. M‘Ausland, and T. Man as stewards. Carried. 

7th. That a vote of thanks be given to Dr. Man, M.D., 
for his dignified conduct in the chair. Carried. 

E. W. Huse, Secretary. M. P. Man, Chairman. 

Music will be under the direction of Professors Faulds 
and Schiller, assisted by Dr. Hyson. 


| 
| 
| 








From Illinois a new contributor writes : 

“¢Unele Davie Watkins’ is an old pioneer in | 
these parts, having moved from ‘Old Virginny’ to | 
this State long before the ‘ Black-Hawk War.’ A | 
more upright and honest man than Uncle Davie is | 
nowhere to be found in Illinois. So proverbial is | 
his veracity that it is not even considered necessary | 
to ‘swear him’ when he testifies in court. 

“* Now if Uncle Davie is noted for any one thing 
more than another, it is for his strict adherence to | 
the ‘ Dimocratic’ party. To him there is a sacred- | 


ness about the name; and-let parties change their | 
principles and platforms as they will, to him ‘ De- | 
mocracy’ is ever the same. | 

“ Now it happened that Uncle Davie, a few weeks | 
since, was giving Colonel B—— ‘fits’ because the | 
Getting | 


Republicans didn’t ‘ organize the House.’ 


a little warmed up as the great wrong the Repub- 
licans were doing the country in not ‘ organizing’ 
became more apparent, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, 
why don’t your party organize?’ The Colonel very 
modestly replied that it ‘was because they couldn't ; 
they did not have a majority.’ 

‘** Yes,’ replied Uncle Davie, ‘ you have got a ma- 
jority. Didn't I read the vote? Didn’t I see that 
Sherman got 109, while Bocock got only 91?’ 

‘** Well,’ replied the Colonel, ‘you see, Uncle 
Davie, he has to have a majority of all the votes; 
and, you see, the South Americans they have 23 
votes, you know.’ 

“ ¢South Americans!’ exclaimed Uncle Davie, in 
tones of thunder; ‘do you think I am such a fool, 
Colonel, as to believe that ‘* South America” has Rep- 
resentatives in our Congress ?’ 

“The Colonel ‘ caved,’ and has not mentioned the 
* Speakership’ since. 


‘*Ix a certain county not a thousand miles from 
here the ‘ Township organization’ was adopted about 
two years ago. Now be it known that by said 
‘organization’ each town has one delegate in the 
‘Board,’ which meets twice every year for the pur- 
pose of passing laws for the county, and attending 
to such other business as legislative Solons usually 
transact. At the first meeting of the Board about 
as green a set of legislators assembled in the Court- 
house in B—— as your correspondent ever beheld; 
and this will of course make a strong case of it when 
it is remembered that this same correspondent once 
spent a week at the ‘Hoosier Capitol’ while their 
Legislature was in session. 

‘**It is but justice, however, to the Board to state 
that they did not spend nine weeks in balloting for 
‘Speaker,’ but ‘organized’ at once, by the election 
of the Hon. T. B. Mason to that distinguished posi- 
tion. Now it should be borne in mind that Mason 
had once been a member of the Illinois Legislature, 
and of course was familiar with such parliamentary 
usage as ‘adjourning,’ ‘ going into Committee of the 
Whole,’ etc. So, no sooner had he returned thanks to 
the ‘ House’ for ‘ the distinguished honor conferred,’ 
etc., than he informed them that, ‘ before proceeding 
to business, it would be necessary to adopt a set of 


| rules to govern the body in session; and in order to 
| do this it would be necessary to go into Committee 


of the Whole.’ And calling the ‘Member from 
Kickapoo’ to the chair, and straightening himself 
with as much dignity as ever Tom Benton exhibited 
in a four days’ speech on the Salt Question, he said, 
‘I move, Mr. Charman, that we now go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole.’ The motion, of course, car- 
ried; and ‘in’ they went! The rules being adopt- 
ed, Mason again arose, and moved ‘ that the Commit- 
tee now rise.’ This was also put by the ‘ gentleman 
from Kickapoo ;’ but who can imagine the conster- 
nation of our fastidious friend when he saw every mem- 
ber rise to his feet ! 

‘**He has not been in ‘Committee of the Whole’ 
since.” 





“Our little Emma, not three years old, hearing 
a noise in the yard, caused by some pigs which had 
escaped from their pen, she asked, ‘Mamma, what 
is that noise ?” 

‘*¢Not hearing the noise myself,’ says her mo- 
ther, ‘I answered, ‘‘ Perhaps it is the wind.”’ 

‘*¢ Well, she replied, with an unsatisfied expres- 
sion upon her countenance, ‘there is a pig in the 
wind then!” 























Master Charley's Prize- Fight. 
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Master Car ey, having been much excited by the accounts of the great ‘ International 
Prize-Fight,” makes a match with Pat Dooly, ‘‘The Pet of the News-boys.” He puts himself 


into a vigorous course of training, to get rid of superfluous flesh, improve his wind, and develop 
his muscles.—Fighting weight, 39 pounds. 
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He becomes a diligent student of the Clipper; and on weighing day, being found by the Dutch 
groceryman’s scales to be within weight, the ‘‘ Affair” comes on. But before any of the ‘‘ Events” 
are decided the Authorities interfere, and the fight is stopped.—Bets, payable in Pea-nuts and 
Taffy, are decided to be ‘‘ off.” 



















Fashions foe Way. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
JSrom actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1.—Srreer Costume. 
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Figure 2.—PRoMENADE Dress. 


i ROM the great variety of Burnous, Shawls, Mantelets, etc., we select for illustration two which we . 
regard as especially pleasing. In all these articles laces are pre-eminently favorites. 
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